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LL countries at all times require, and England perhaps at 
present not less than others, men having a faith at once dis- 
tinct and large, the expression of what is best in their time, and 
having also the courage to proclaim it, and take their stand upon 
it. Many a one there is among us, prompted by the vlind fire of 
feeling and the blast of conscience, who adopts fervently, even 
fiercely, some mode or fragment of an old creed, pushes it to all 
extremes, presses it ‘on all hearers, and exhibits all the self-reliance 
and vehemence of a prophet, but one to whom clear vision is 
wanting. For where the general insight and elevation ere | 
in our day for an adequate view of man, exist, there must the dif- 
ficulties be most keenly felt which lie in the way of any recog- 
nised tradition, or render it at least insufficient. Knowledge 
without belief, and belief without knowledge, divide in the main 
the English world between them. The apparent exceptions are 
peadion: = cases of compromise, when men are content to half- 
believe one thing, and half-say another; for a whole belief 
would demand its own complete expression. And in the repeat- 
ing by rote, for the sake of quiet, of popular creeds and formulas, 
the sense of discontent and doubt which lurks in the heart 
asserts itself by stammering and reluctant sighs or sneers. 
Semi-sincere persuasions, semi-candid declarations, make up our 
limbo of public opinion. There is often, perhaps most often, 
heart in the words; but often too—how often who dare ask? 
within the heart a lie. ; 

It is not to be denied that we have also in literature and 
society many a man who proposes his scheme of human life and 
of the universe. But they almost all labour under the evil that 
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these schemes are fatally partial or superficial. Some one breaks 
off a corner of our nature—calls it suggestion, or association, or 
self-interest, or sympathy, or pleasure and pain, or profit and 
loss, ot the nervous system; and lifting up the fragment, says, 
** Behold! this is the essence of man.” He builds a hut with a 
few stones of Thebes or Babylon in the corner of some immea- 
sureable ruin, and exclaims, “Lo! the hundred-gated town 
restored—See here rebuilt the city of the great King.” 

As these theories, which all have their plausibility, their use, 
and their vestige of truth in them, take in but some small grains, 
but some faint shadows of what man is, therefore the living soul 
of man, with its longings and capacities of faith, refuses to 
acknowledge them. They sprung from no unfathomable depth 
of craving for reality, glow with no full stream of life; and 
accordingly they have no hold on any but the cold and 
recluse spinner of inferences; or the empty self-seeker of this 
world, who considers knowledge as ornamental, and looks at 
himself in the mirror, whether of glass or of human eyes, with 
more complacency when he can say, “1, too, am a philosopher.” 

Of all such pale and shrivelled theories it is the common cha- 
racteristic that they belong to minds skilled more or less in 
dialectics and the management of terms, but poorly furnished 
with the large and solid stuff of human nature which should 
furnish the premises of their schemes. The senses indeed may 
be acute, and the appetites voracious, as well as the understanding 
quick and patient; but the breast is comparatively empty of 
love, of hope, of awe; the will disdains to bow under aught 
ane than itself; and the dead artificial parasol of self-conceit, 
which can be raised or lowered, opened or folded, painted and 
tricked out at pleasure, is substituted for the infinite concave of 
Heaven, beneath whose vault man walks at once humbled and 
inspired. 

Of such speculators it is the inevitable and deadly lot that the 
overpowering consciousness of what is lowest and most chaotic 
in us, rather than of the higher and brighter--the spirit-man— 
supplies the materials which the intellect works on, from which 
it draws its thin unbroken clue of speculation. And having 
.only this to start from and to shape with, the finer and truer the 
power of Sy llogizing, the more coherently worthless is the whole 
result. Of far nobler and more fruitful promise than such a man 


is the poor bewildered visionary, perhaps fanatic, who feels a 
surge of dim forces in his soul, which he cannot explain, or can 
only explain into something as unsubstantial as a dream. On 
his great world of life, now confused and dark, peace will assur- 
edly one day descend and morning opea. He will find that 
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Paradise was preparing for him while it seemed to him that all 
was hell. 

But in our day such visionaries are less and less possible. The 
spread of shallow but clear knowledge, like the cold snow-water 
issuing from the glaciers, daily chills and disenchants the hearts 
of millions once credulous. — therefore, does it become 
more probable that millions will follow in the tract of those who 
are called their betters. Thus will they find in the world nothing 
but an epicurean stye, to be managed, with less dirt and better 
food, by patent steam-machinery ; but still a place for swine, 
though now the swine may be washed, and their victuals more 
equally divided. 

Is it not then strange that in such a world, in such a country, 
and among those light-hearted Edinburgh Reviewers, a man 
should rise and proclaim a creed; not a new and more ingenious 
form of words, but a truth to be embraced with the whole heart, 
and in which the heart shall find as his has found, strength for 
all combats, and consolation, though stern not festal, under all 
sorrows? Amid the masses of English printing sent forth eve 
day, part designed for the most trivial entertainment, part b 
with the narrowest and most lifeless sectarian dogmatism, part, 
and perhaps the best, exhibiting only facts and theories in 


physical science, and part filled with the vulgarest economical 
projects and details, which would turn all life into a process of 
cookery, culinary, political, or sentimental—how few writin 

are there that contain like these a distinct doctrine as to the 
position and calling of man, copoble of affording nourishment to 


the heart and support to the will, and in harmony at the same time 
with the social state of the world, and with the most enlarged 
and brightened insight which human wisdom has yet attained to? 

We have been so little prepared to look for cook an appearance 
that it is difficult for us to realize the conception of a genuine 
coherent view of life thus presented to us in a book of our day, 
which shall Se neither a slight compendium of a few moral 
truisms, flavoured with a few immoral refinements and paradoxes, 
such as constitute the floating ethics and religion of the time; 
nor a fierce and gloomy distortion of some eternal idea torn from 
its pure sphere of celestial light to be raved about by the 
eet whom it has half-enlightened, and half made frantic. 

ut here, in our judgment—that is, in the judgment of one man 
who speaks considerately what he fixedly believes—we have the 
thought of a wide, and above all, of a deep soul, which has 
expressed, in fitting words, the fruits of patient reflection, of 
piercing observation, of knowledge many-sided and conscientious, 


of devoutest awe, and faithfullest love. To expound his faith in 
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our e will seem not unpresumptuous, while his own is at 
hand and may be read by all. But asa hint and foretaste of 
what is written in his works, it may be said that Mr Carlyle thus 
teaches :— 


1. 
The Universe, including Man as its Chief Object, is all a 
— of Wonder and mysterious Truth, a before all 
er feelings, Reverence, as the Condition of Insight. 


2. 

For he who rejects from his Thoughts all that he cannot per- 
fectly analyze and comprehend, all that claims veneration, never 
will meditate on the primary fact of Existence. Yet what is so 
necessary to the Being of a Thing, so certainly the deepest 
secret in it, as Being itself? All else in an object—all qualities 
and properties viewed without reverence to this, which is their 
root and life, cannot, rightly speaking, be understood, though 
they may be counted, measured, and handled. 


3. 

Religion therefore is the highest bond between Man and the 
Universe. The world rises out of unknown sacred depths before 
the soul, which it ever draws into contemplation of it. It repels 
the man into entire ignorance only when he fails to acknowledge 
the unfathomable Depth which he and it belong to. 


4. 

But at best we are immensely ignorant. Around us is a ful- 
ness of life, now vocal in a tone, now visible in a gleam, but 
of which we never can measure the whole compass, or number 
and explore the endless forces. 


5. 

Yet, to him who looks aright, the divine substance of all is 
to be seen kindling at moments in the smallest, no less than in 
the grandest thing that is—for Existence is itself divine, and 
ccc ae in him who contempiates, a sense of divinity such as 
‘men of old were fain to call prophetic. 


This sense of the Divine, penetrating and brightening a man’s 
whole nature, attuning his utterance, and unfolding into images 
that blaze out of the darkness of custom and practice, and shape 
themselves into a completeness of their own—this is Poetry— 
the highest Form of the God-like in Man’s being, the freest 
recognition of the God-like in All. 


7. 
As there isa poetic Light dormant in all Things, to which 
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the Music of our Feelings gives the signal of awakening—so 
especially is this true of man, in whom dwells the Knowledge of 
Existence as well as the Fact. 

8. 

Thus the séer finds in his brethren, of every age and land, 
the most perplexing, indeed, startling, woeful, but also the 
highest, fairest, amplest, all-suggestive figures of his life-long 
vision. 

s 9, 

But to know and understand even Man is not for man the 
foremost task. We are made, by the craft of Nature—of Him 
whom Nature clothes, veils, and manifests—chiefly to be our- 
selves makers. To work, to do, is our calling—that for which 
we were called forth to be. 

10. 

Knowledge and Strength in their highest and most harmonious 
energy, are the reward only of the noblest effort. But all who 
toil in any work, when the work is not a mere winnowing of 
chaff, are doing humanly, worthily. 


11. 

Therefore, to trace men and their ways through the dusky 
mazes of the Past, and among all the confusions of our own 
time,—to see what they are doing, and how, and why—is itself 
a work fit for a thoughtful and pt Desert mind, and will not be 
without fruit either for them or him. 


12. 

But in this survey of all things round us, and in the experience 
of ourselves, which we shall certainly gain if we attempt such 
devout and sympathetic observation, Eu Grief, Horror, Shame, 
Follies, Errors, Frailties of all kinds, will needs press upon the ~ 
eye and heart. And thus the habitual temper of the best will 
rather be strenuous and severe than light and joyous. 


13. 

A cutting sorrow, a weary indignation, will not be far from 
him who duly weighs the world. But in unswerving labour 
for high ends, in valour, and simplicity in truth with himself 
and with all men, there shall still be a sustaining power. So 
shall he have faith in a good ever present, but bleeding and in 
mourners’ garments, among the sons of men. And by persever- 
ance to the end, life may be completed bravely and worthily, 
though with no bacchanalian triumph. 


We are far from wishin any one to pin his faith on these 


propositions, either as absolutely, still less as completely true— 
or as adequate statements of Mr Carlyle’s views. They have 
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indeed been deduced, not without care, from his writings; and 
these who read them with reflection and a tentative sympathy 
will hardly fail to see in them the representation of a pure and 
lofty mind—and one original, if only in this, that his doctrine is 
but the dogmatic form of his whole feelings and character, and 
not a web of abstract speculation. 

If in these views there were not included a full recognition of 
the worth of Christianity, there would be much reason to accuse 
them of fatal error. But such a man as we have spoken of, with 
such convictions, is not likely to be guilty of callous sneers against 
any devout faith in things beyond the region of the senses; 
least of all, against tiat religion which has strengthened and 
glorified the lives of a greater number of the truest heroes and 
martyrs than all other worships, and all philosophies together. 
The gospel, the good tidings of Jesus of Nazareth, not merely 
have now come to be taken for granted by the many, but are 
recognized by any whosoever is of purest purpose and most 

hensive thought among civilized men, as, on grounds of 
intelligible reason, of experienced accordance with our deepest 
cravings, and of unquestionable results in history and in the 
hearts of men, the most effective word of truth ever communi- 
cated to this earth. The countless dreams which have been 
sa around it; the frauds practised in its name; the carnal bat- 
waged for its spiritual watchwords ; the bewildering varieties 
of schemes, sects, heresies, speculations, laws, rites, customs, 
crimes, and miseries, which have been joined to it, and have seemed 
to spring from it; are all but so many oan of the pti ghee van. | 
roots which it has struck into the world, and which have twiste 
themselves among all the fibres that fill the whole soil of human 
life, and have modified the growth of all its products. ‘The 
plough, the hammer, and the loom; the Roman laws; the arts 
of Greece, including among these the alphabet which Greece 
imported, are not more inextricably bound up with all civilized 
existence, than the influences, avowed or disguised, of the message 
published by the Hebrew fishermen. The full and clear power 
of Christianity rises, indeed, so far above the heads of any but 
the fewest, that, to most, it seems cloudlike amid the clouds. 
But it works unseen and under many names; and it has victories 
prepared for it beyond the splendour of its prophetic symbols, 
= as these are, with the colours of one period and country ; 
w its spirit will inevitably spread to all, and diffuse itself 
through every instant of future time. 

Of the main view as to the world, which we have attributed to 
Mr Carlyle, it is evident that the great fountain is the literature 
of Germany, during the last sixty years. This is not merely 
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apparent from the. citations which he makes, the men he delights 
in, and the key-words and peculiar turns of expression which he 
employs; but the proof of it lies in the thought itself. All the 
higher minds of Germany, beginning at least with Lessing, have 
seen and taught, not that there isa scheme of divine truth, called 
Christianity, on one side, and on the other a heap of vu 
experiences and notions, called the World, the two connected by 
a rope longer or shorter, weaker or tougher, called Evidences 
of Religion; but that human existence, and the universe, which 
it belongs to, are alike manifestations of a highier Idea, which 
breaks out in all true knowledge, and above all, but not exclu- 
sively, in what is called—and is—revelation. To exhibit more and 
more of this truth in adequate images, and with fitting melody, 
has been the aim of all the nobler and more genuine artists, and 
especially the poets of Germany. To establish it by historical 
enquiry, to show a high reason pervading the low confusions of 
all ages, has been the inspiring purpose of her historians, animat- 
oy wah to a generous laboriousness, too little practised in such 
works among us. ‘To determine with speculative precision the 
limits and being of this Idea, or productive truth, not itself to 
be seen save by the clear vision of the purest inward eye ; to free 
it from arbitrary commixtures, and display it as a sufficient fontal 
source of all we know and all we are, has been the great problem 
of those wondrous philosophers from Kant to Hegel, fhe most pecu- 
liar and surprising children of the latest age of human history. Of 
all these classes of men, united in the pursuit of a common object, 
by means however various, it has been the felt, still more than 
the asserted, principle, that the truth they sought can only be 
attained by reverent and conscientious toil. Faith in that Higher 
than actual Things, of which these are the reflection, prepares 
men for the beholding of it, and lends an interest to the facts 
which otherwise they never could possess. Even in its imperfect, 
partial displays, this higher unseen subsistence has supp ied the 
energy and light of all religions upon earth. In its chief histo- 
vical radiation it has been, rather than been mingled with, 
Christianity. And in its fulness and purity consists the Chris- 
tian religion of the wisest and most faithful spirits. But this 
supersensual, infinite Reality, of which all phenomena are but 
enn and echoes, has spoken in all times more or less forcibly 

ome to the hearts of all men who have ever rejoiced with trem- 
bling at the name of God. 

In this general point of view, and the bent of soul which 
it implies, Mr Carlyle is entirely at one with the Germans; 
whose tendencies are daily mingling more and more with the 
whole thought of the best minds in Europe. These views, indeed, 
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have been often very indirectly conveyed to those who now par- 
take of them, and who are sometimes furiously ungrateful for a 
benefit, of which one wishes, therefore, to believe them uncon- 
scious. ‘The speculations of Coleridge, which are daily verge | 
wider and wider changes among us, were altogether cast, an 
in his case avowedly, in a German mould. But in noone, known 
in English letters, has the influence of that old fatherland of 
England been so apparent and bold as in Mr Carlyle. Yet 
there is not any among those Teutonic seers, sages, and singers, to 
whom he can be very closely likened. 

For professed philosophers, knowledge is the end of exist- 
ence. They live in order to think. The universe presents 
itself to them as a conflux of forces, subter-human, human, and 
superhuman, working to the perpetual production and suste- 
nance of'a boundless living whole, which it is their special 
vocation to apprehend and contemplate, and so to rise to the 
view of the primordial truth, which originates and lights up all. 
Now with Mr Carlyle this is not the case. He casts aside all 
slighter and more partial theories than those matured by these 
_ thinkers, as insufficient for the spirit of a wise man in our 

ay. But by him the best wisdom is valued as a means of the 
best work. ‘To know is not his end, but to be. He seeks to be 
wise in order to be worthy; and by the same measure strives 
to judge whatever representation or fact of human life is brought 
before him. To struggle manfully in doing the highest work 
within our power, at alt costs of outward contradiction; to be 
consistent and complete in a true purpose, down to the most 
trifling detail of every day, word, and thought; and to live thus, 
not by calculation, with pedantic self-conscious accuracy, but 
by dint of an impulse of heroism and conviction energizing in 
the whole character, and moulding it altogether;—this is the 
task which in his view is given to man. 

Therefore to the noblest of mere philosophers he stands 
related somewhat in this way :—The speculative seer, if of a high 
and genuine order, must needs, by spiritual instinct, regard the 
universe as a divine vision, and the rzeson as an inspired organ 
for beholding this; which is equal:y ‘he implicit faith of philo- 
sopher, poet, and hero. But the sage is by nature and purpose 
also a dialectician, and labours to define the primal truth he sees ; 
to pursue it into all its ramifications; and show that these afford, 
or indeed are, the true solution of all the facts and classes of 
facts, which direct observation discloses to all men, but which it 
cannot interpret. Now the systematic process of ratiocination 
is one from which Mr Carlyle turns with comparative indiffe- 
rence. He values the master truth of the philosopher, not as 
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an idea to be worked upon, and minutely evolved by the under- 
standing, but to be taken into the achracter and affections, to 
rule the will, and to shape and glorify the whole structure of the 
man and of his life. 

Neither does he exactly resemble the poets, in whom he so 
much delights, and whose worth he has so keenly insisted on. 
‘These men, especially Goethe, Schiller, and Jean Paul, but also 
all great creative singers, having a true insight into the wondrous- 
ness and depth of things, and the harmony in which they grow 
together in the midst of conflicts and jarrings which are them- 
selves essential to this harnony—do not make it their business 
to unfold the idea of it as an object of speculation. Neither do 
they directly labour to realize it more evidently in practice and 
fact. But stirred and enlightened by it, and filled from it with 
a breath of its melodious joy, they shape its images as given them 
from without, and new-born within their souls, into fresh and 
fair semblances that reproduce in partial shows of the whole, a 
more vocal and facile display of its true being. ‘Their own 
delight in the beauty and worth of real existence pours itself 
into their reproduction of it. Aiming neither at teaching men 
as the philosopher, nor at exciting and organizing them anew 
on a nobler model, as the practical hero,—they do indirectly 
impart their own Jiving consciousness of truth, and draw men, 
without exhorting them, towards the higher regions where the 
poet dwells rejoicing. 

Such is not the case with Mr Carlyle; he does not rest at ease 
in the contemplation of fair pictures of life, leaving them to find 
their own reception, and anid silently their own vague effect upon 
mankind. The practical problem and struggle of Man entirely 
possesses him. With its force he speaks, towards its aim he 
works. He seldom relaxes to enjoy the aspect of images, how- 
ever beautiful, however familiar to his heart, unless they have a 
direct significance and efficiency for this end. And finding no 
sufficient peace in the music of sweet song, he loves the resound- 
ing lyre which builds up the walls of cities, or the blast of the 
trumpet which throws them down. 

Not that he wants poetry any more than philosophy. But 
they are his wings and not his heaven. His heart and mouth are 
full of them, but they are not the springs of his existence. The 
man among the Germans, whose works at first sight his undoubt- 
edly the most resemble, is that strange, huge mass of lambent, 
innocuous fire, full of gas-jets and grotesque tongues, and sala- 
manders and flaming eyes—Jean Paul Richter. They are like, 
in the apparent rudeness, harshness, lawless capriciousness of 
style; full of meanings and images, but these looking incoherent, 
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or at least as yet unreconciled, Both conatonty use words 
sanctioned by no custom or even precedent, and, of course, 
though often expressive, sometimes not compensating for their 
oddness by any special felicity. In both it looks as if there were 
strong, nay overpowering, self-will and self-consciousness. The 
thought, as well as speech, often finds its sufficient explanation 
in the peculiarities of individual character,-rather than in the 
demands and laws of the matter handled. In neither is there 
much exercise of skill in logical abstractions, and their disci- 
pline; or much clear delineation of objects, uncoloured by the par- 
ticular and casual feelings of the artist, As to their views of 
human life they haye also much in common. The ground in 
beth appears to be furnished by a deep and fervid sense of what- 
ever is noblest and fairest in man’s active powers,—and this 
realized not only in the imaginative consciousness, but in the 
personal character of each. Alike they shrink with even fastidi- 
ous and self-complacent vivacity from all the forms, blazonries, 
and authorities of social existence, when these happen to be in- 
sufficiently supported by the worth of the men whom Nature’s 
habitual irony has thus dignified. A fine and genuine, nay stern 
and sublime, enthusiasm, a puritanic Quixotism, for the hess og 
the true, the right, the everlasting,—is heightened and softened 
in both by the perpetual presence of a graver than Cervantean 
humour, which Blends with and repeats the lofty feeling in a mode 
of kindred contrast. Both the German and the Englishman use 
whatever portions and aspects of the phenomenal world they 
adyert to, neither for their simple and direct beauty, nor as facts 
haying their meaning and purport in themselves; but as hints 
and whispers of a higher and unseen world, the proper abode of 
man. In each there is a fulness and warmth of nature, which 
would suffice to place them among the sacred band, the immortals 
of history, Ani in each also there is something unfashioned, 
excessive, tumultuous, far indeed from the vulgar chaotic fury 
and darkness of passions and prejudices, but still at war with the 
brightness and heavenly peace which are rather suggested and 
promised to the heart than made apparent to the eye. 

With these obvious points of resemblance there are also very 
considerable discrepancies, partly doubtless to be explained by 
the difference of time, still more by that of country, and most of 
all by that original yariety of structure which shows itself be- 
tween every pair of ploughmen, nay of plough-horses, and more 
and more clearly comes out as the effect of a universal law the 
higher we rise in the class of beings we contemplate. The two 
men of whom we speak are of the highest that the earth pro- 
duces, the genial teachers of truth, and inspired painters of 
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symbols for the fundamental realities of our existence. The 
distinctions between the two are accordingly deep and extensive. 
In Jean Paul, much as there is of struggle, and, in details, of 
unappeased contradiction and jarring unevenness, the prevalent 
spirit is that of earnest, eager, childlike sympathy: his fills 
him most often with joy, always with satisfaction. The healthful, 
cordial abundance of bie emotions and fancies is all he needs. 
Thus replete and bright with the best gifts of life, after a youth 
of bitter pangs and conflicts, his heart seems to repose in its own 
ceaseless activity, and unweariedly creates new images of men’s 
unaffected joys and ennobling sorrows, and unlimited powers of 
love and hope. But (in this a true poet) all life is for him only 
a storehouse of expressive, shining, startling, or burlesque 
images. But with Mr Carlyle the case is far otherwise: he 
lives to fight, breathes war-flames of disdain and zeal, and moves 
only to wrestle and trample forward. 

The clearness of the eye to see whatever is permanent and 
substantial, and the fervour and strength of heart to love it as the 
sole good of life, are thus, in our view, Mr Carlyle’s pre-eminent 
characteristics, as those of every man entitled to the fame of the 
most generous order of greatness. Not to paint the good which 
he sees and loves, or see it painted, and enjoy the sight; not to 
understand it, and exult in the knowledge of it; but to take his 
position upon it, and for it alone to breathe, to move, to fight, to 
mourn, and die—this is the destination which he has chosen for 
himself. His avowal of it and exhortation to do the like is the 
object of all his writings. And, reasonably considered, it is no 
mean service to which he is thus bound. For the real, the 
germinal truth of nature, is not a dead series of physical phe- 
nomena, into the like of which all phenomena are cunningly to 
be explained away. This pulseless, rigid iron frame-work, on 
which the soft soil of human life is placed, and above which its 
aérial flowers and foliage rise, does not pass with him for the essen- 
tial and innermost principle of all. It is rather that which, being 
itself poorest,—the poorest of faculties can apprehend. As 
physical mechanism, it is that which is most palpable and unde- 
niable by any, because it is that which lies nearest the nothing- 
ness whence it has been hardly rescued, and is, therefore, most 
akin to minds in whose meanness of structure or culture, even 
human existence might seem scarce better than nothingness. 
He knows few in our nation so well,) that of 2 world of mere 
machinery, the highest king and prfest would be the neatest 
clock-work figure, And in such a world, a being feeling ever 
towards a somewhat beyond what he can weigh aa measure, and 


looking up to find above himself that which is too high for him to 
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understand, would be an anomaly as lawless and incredible as the 
wildest fabled monster, the Minotaur, the Chimera, the ‘Titan, 
—the Sphynx itself,—nay a more delirious riddle than any that 
in dreams it proposes to us. 

On the other hand, neither is for him the solid, abiding, inex- 
haustible, that merely which is received as such by popular 
acquiescence. It must needs be a truth which the spirit, cleared 
and strengthened by manifold knowledge and experience, and 
above all, by strong and steadfast endeavour, can rest in, and 
say: This I mean, not because it is told me, were my informants 
all the schools of Rabbins or a hierarchy of angels; but because 
I have looked into it, tried it, found it healthful and sufficient, 
and thus know that it will stand the stress of life. We may be 

ight or wrong in our estimate of Mr Carlyle, but we cannot be 

mistaken in supposing that on this -kind of anvil have all truly 
eat men been fashioned, and of metal thus honest and en- 
uring. 

Further, it must be said, that true as is his devotion to the 
truth, so flaming and cordial is his hatred of the false, in what- 
ever shapes and names delusions may show themselves. Affec- 
tations, quackeries, tricks, frauds, swindlings commercial 
or literary, baseless speculations, loud ear-catching rhetoric, 
melodramatic sentiment, moral drawlings and hyperboles, 
religious cant, clever political shifts, and conscious or half- 
conscious fallacies, all in his view, come under the same hang- 
man’s rubric,—proceed from the same offal heart. However 
plausible, popular and successful, however dignified by golden and 
purple names, they are lies against ourselves,—against whatever 
in us is not altogether reprobate and infernal. -His great argu- 
ment, theme of fis song, spirit of his language, lies in this, that 
there is a work for man worth doing, which is to be done with 
the whole of his heart, not the half or any other fraction. There- 
fore, if any reserve be made, any corner kept for something 
unconnected with this true work rn sacs purpose, the whole is 
thereby vitiated andaccurst. So far as his arm reaches he is undo- 
ing whatever in nature is holy : ruining whatever is the real crea- 
tion of the great worker of all. ‘This truth of purpose is to the 
soul what life is to the body of man; that which unites and 
organizes the mass, keeping all the parts in due proportion and 
concord, and restraining them from sudden corruption into 
worthless dust. 

From this turn of mind and ground-plan of conviction it fol- 
lows, that to Mr Carlyle the objects of chief interest are memor- 
able persons—men who have fought strongly the good fight. 
And more especially, though not exclusively, does he revere and 
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study those living nearest to our own time and circumstances, in 
whom we may find monumental examples of the mode in which 
our difficulties are to be conquered. These men he rejoices, 
and eminently succeeds, in delineating; in enabling us to see 
what is essential and physiognomical in each, and how the facts 
of nature and society favoured and opposed the formation of his 
life into a large completeness. The hindrances such a man had 
to overcome, the energies by which he vanquished them, and 
the work, whatever it may have been, which he thus accomplished 
for mankind, appear in these pictures with lucid clearness, marked 
with a force and decision of hand and style worthy of the greatest 
masters. 

Thus having taken anxious measure of the perplexities and 
dangers of human life in its higher progresses, he has learnt also 
to pity, with a mother’s tenderness, the failings and confusions 
of those against whom thesé hostile forces have prevailed.. His 
proudest and most heroic odes in honour of the conquerors are 
mingled with or followed by some strain of pity for those who 
have fallen and been swallowed up in the conflict. The dusky 
millions of human shapes that flit around us, and in history stream 
away, fill him with an almost passionate sorrow. Their hunger 
and nakedness, their mistakes, terrors, pangs, and ignorances, 
press upon his soul like personal calamities. Of him, more than 
of all other English writers, perhaps writers of any country, it is 
true, that not in words and fits of rhetorical sentiment, but in the 
foundation of his being, man, however distant and rude a shadow, 
is to him affecting, venerable, full of a divine strength, which, 
for the most part, is rather cramped and tortured than ripened 
to freedom in this fleshly life and world. / ‘This kind of feelin 
must be felt as truly distinguishing him by all who read his 
works. For though similar expressions to some of his have been 
used by many, from no one, at least in our language, have they 
proceeded with so resolute and grand a force of radiant clearness 
aud adamantine conviction. 

“ Only when the sufferers‘are in the foreground and his main 
objects, does he seem to forget that their oppressors or despisers, 
the tyrannous, luxurious, frivolous, empty-hearted, are also 
themselves victims, playing the part of destroyers: that cir- 
cumstances had done wrong to them, no less than to those whom 
they harass and degrade: and that to be slowly poisoned with 
sweet baits in the flush and abundance of life, and so to sink 
away in sottish dreams, is not at all less horrible than to be gra- 
dually starved and worn to death, while courage, or at least 
dumb endurance, confronts the inevitable blow, and hope whis- 
pers in the sharpened ear, that a better destiny lies beyond. 
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But when these base and selfish souls of lower earth—the men of 
who, to all beneath them, are men of eg them- 
selves before him, he well comprehends what they per could 
least understand, that they too are to be pitied as well as blamed ; 
although the tragedy of their lives is not that to which it is most 
im nt to call a world of spectators. 
hus loving the ideal realised in things and persons, not 
expounded in systematic thought; zealous as a missionary for 
the concrete, and towards the abstract severe as an inquisitor ; 
this writer very naturally holds in detestation all attempts to 
ve dialectics any important place in human life. He admits, 
indeed, that reflection inevitably produces thoughts which find 
no sufficient symbols in any single objects, but are the ideal roots 
of whole classes of existence, and finally pass into one great 
principle of life = and organizing all that is. But the 
attempt to define this in any precise form of words, though it 
has been the aim, as he admits, of many of the greatest amon 
men, meets with small sympathy from him. Above all does he 
scorn, rend, explode, and excommunicate while he despises, the 
endeavour to trace out the various lines and steps by which this 
first principle is logically arrived at, and then again from it are 
deduced the conceptions corresponding to the facts of the 
universe. 

Now although in Mr Carlyle’s view of this matter there be, as 
we believe, some, perhaps much prejudice, his judgment is 
mainly determined by an indubitable truth which he sees with 
clearest eyes; and only, as we think, regards it too exclusively. 
It is certain that men with whom this enterprise of logical con- 
struction and deduction has been the great task of ‘life, have 
seldom been open to a sufficient course of outward and inward 
experience not to undervalue all but the scanty set of facts on 

h they base their scheme. Nay, more, inasmuch as these 
facts have not been looked at by the light of analogies from 
many others, there are sides even of them which the theory takes 
no account of. Thus it never can exhaust, that is, adequately 
interpret, even the things which it counts worthy of notice. 
The man, fancying his brain the sunny mirror of the universe, 
lives in fact in a small sham world, where there is at best a spark 
of light amid thick shadows that wear hardly a semblance of 
realities. 

Farther still, as he who has devoted himself exclusively or 
chiefly to the formation and arrangement of definitions is likely 
to have been led thereto by a preponderance of the merely 
ratiocinative faculty, and a deficiency of the nobler and more 
substantial powers, these, and their correlatives in objects, are 
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not what he is apt to seek for ot to acknowledge anywhere. 
His theory is likely to leave out whatever is deepest and most 
essential in the universe. Now all things being linked together 
and interfused, in the lowést things there must be some powet 
or capacity apc er rw | to something above it, and by which 
it is aitimately related to the highest ofall. But this is precisel 
what the too narrow and mechanical inquirer cannot comprehend. 
Therefore even the lowest and most lifeless forms of thin 
which correspond best to his own stiff and angular faculty of 
reasoning, are, as to their true meaning and most important rela- 
tions, altogether beyond his ken. 

As the merely logical thinker is apt to be thus defective in his 
views, so also in his practice is he sure to be detected as arti- 
ficial and abortive. By a judicious use of the phraseology of 
the day, and the exercise of conjuring ingenuity in rather a 
higher than the manual mode, he may easily pass, while he deals 
only with words, for a wise, almost an all-wise, Doctor. But 
when he comes to deal with things as a practical worker, his 
ignorance of that which is essential in them necessarily baffles 
him, as often as he quits the vulgar empirical rules which rest 
merely on unsystematic experience. Success in his own depart- 
ment—of definition and refutation—and_ blindness to all beyond 
it, fill him with hopeless conceit and self-assurance, and failing 
in all that he attempts practically, he will most often be led to 
throw the blame upon the poor unconscious World, which, havin 
its own affairs to attend to, obstinately and spitefully will not 
be what he has so demonstratively proved it is. 

As Mr Carlyle now plaintively, now indignantly teaches, no 
less does such a man fail when he undertakes to delineate objects 
as an artist, than when he handles them as a practician. Fort 
this, too, it is necessary that he should in the first place know 
what is truly vital in each thing, or at all events in that central 
one to which in his new creation the others are to be related, 
that so he may light this with a blaze of imagination, and leave 
out of view only the accidental, partial, and insignificant. 

There is then a true and most pregnant, nay a humane mean- 
ing in the constant flayings and extirpations to which the mere! 
logical man is subjected by Mr Carlyle. But his treatment 
so hard that any bowels of compassion, not unnaturally and 
dangerously indurated, must yearn towards the sufferer, thus 
dissected ahve, while the operator, moreover, grins during the 
process with a disdainful Pie, harder to be borne than much 
anatomy. Even with this alarming example before us, we may, 
perhaps, venture to suggest that all human beings must be more 
or less abstract thinkers; and that though logical thinking is 
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much and fatally overrated when it withdraws men’s attention 
from the premises to the mode of arguing from them, yet it is.of 


indispensable use in n giving clearness and compactness to our 


knowledge, and in e us, with light mastery, to impart it to 
others. It is also certain that of some of the wisest of mankind, 
it has been the special vocation to be dialecticians. Of the 
schoolmen, for instance, whom Mr Carlyle speaks of, as if they 
had been employed literally, not figuratively, in splitting hairs, 
—there can be no serious doubt that the divine promptings of 
their age and of their own souls impelled them to the worthiest 
study of the most arduous problems of man’s existence. The 
laboured for the highest end then known among mankind, with 
a zeal and insight, according to the measure of what was then pos- 
sible, which has seldom been equalled in later times. In the 
fourteenth century Luther would have been, as Wickliffe was, a 
pre-eminent schoolman. And Mr Carlyle, could he have been 
then born, would, like Dante, have been imbued with the Aris- 
totelian method, and have been ready to encounter all opponents 
in y eager founded on Peter Lombard, and marshalled in all 
the forms of syllogistic mood and figure. 

We have said that this writer’s great power is in historic deli- 
neation of men and events, to which he gives extraordinary 
vividness and boldness; and this, not by knack or system, or a 
draughtsman’s eye for the outwardly picturesque, but by intense 
feeling of the effectual and expressive everywhere, and of the 
relation in which all objects stand to the natural hearts of men. 
But there is another series of facts for which his mind is far less 

rously open, than for the characters and deeds of persons. 
These are the beliefs which each age and individual has framed 
for himself, or accepted. To these he does not give much heed ; 
of course not denying, or mistaking, the certainty that all 
beliefs have followed each other in the history of the world 
according to a fixed law, and are connected by the same with all 
the circumstances of each generation ; and that, in obedience to 
this law, they emerge, unfold themselves, pass away, or are 
transmuted into other modes of faith. But he dweltls on little 
else than the importance of the spirit with which the creed is 
held, the degree of seriousness and devotion in the believer’s 
mind,—rather than the quality and amount of truth which his 
belief embodies. 

Now it is no unfruitful and minute, but a spacious and teeming 
field of thought, which spreads before us when we begin to 
inquire, not so much what manner of man was Heraclitus or 
Plato, Athanasius, or Luther, or Leibnitz—as what was the doc- 
trine that each of them taught; what view did it unfold cf 

















Nature, Man, and God; how was it linked with what had gone 
before, and what followed it; and how did the truth of the one 
mind become moulded by the thoughts of generations before it 
_ into the reason of the following sage; and how changed 

y him did it again go forth to create and burn within the bosoms 
of its next inheritors ? 

Assuredly Mr Carlyle would not deny this to be worth con- 
sidering. But it is not a study with which, so far as we can see, 
he concerns himself peculiarly. And in consequence of this 
indifference of his, one is sometimes tempted, in reading him, to 
fancy that in his view, it is only a delusion, however unavoid- 
able, by which importance is attached to the beliefs and denials 
of mankind; the honesty and zeal with which we believe being 
very slightly dependent on the object of our faith. No doubt 
the stupid arrogance of multitudes does lean with ridiculous 
weight on many theories or phrases which for them in their state 
of feeling might really be shuffled, and interchanged, and redis- 
tributed among the contending parties by mere chance, without 
any but the slightest effect upon their state of soul. And re- 
markable it sometimes is, when an, ordinary mortal, who unwil- 
lingly pays his yearly taxes, and willingly reads his daily news- 
paper, professes, with full belief that he se some scheme 
of faith such as might suit a disguised archangel, such as ought 
to encircle the adoring head with a halo of mythological glories, 
and raise the feet in sovereign loftiness above the cares and per- 
turbations of mortality, while the man shall all the while be 
crawling in the mire, and thinking only of his prospective mess 
of pottage. Yet there is some delbtion, most definite and cer- 
tain, however indirect, between his creed and him. The fetish 
religion of Africa as clearly bears the marks of negro-barbarism, 
as the epicurism of Lucretius, and the stoicism of Marcus 
Aurelius, express the refinement of Rome. The philosophy 
of Aristotle is not accidentally, but by the necessity of the 
man’s constitution and circumstances, distinct from the lore of 
Plato; the theology of Augustine from that of Fenelon; and 
again, the speculations of the Brahmins from those of the 
Rabbins. It must be worth while to understand what these dis- 
tinctions are, whence they arise, and to what they tend; for 
the expressed belief is a standard, though not an infallible one, 
whereby to ascertain that real belief which is as genuine a fact 
of man’s life as any other. No belief is ever professed by any 
one, which has not been: at some time the real conviction of 
somebody. And the thoughts that a man thinks are, when we 
can really ascertain them, as significant of what he is as any 
action of his life. 
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Having thus spoken of what seem to us some of Mr og Ho 
most important peculiarities, positive and negative, we have 
still to notice one as striking as any, and, perhaps, as deeply 
essential to the man ;—we mean his humour; which is most 
nervous and original in quality, and in his whole mode of 
thought is pervading and constitutive; and yet he is not a 
humourist; for as Coleridge* has set forth, and as common 
opinion holds, it seems necessary to this type of man that the whim, 
the oddity, should not merely tinge the feelings but determine the 
bent of the character. Now whatever there is of fantastic and 
grotesque in the mind, assuredly in this case has no such pre- 
ponderating force; yet does it Lary ware appear in the mode 
of viewing objects and expressing thoughts, notching the com- 
position with queerest zigzags and intricate turns of foliage, and 
carving the massive and deeply-shaded surfaces with many a 
mocking preter-human visage. 

Let us then, in the first place, try to understand what humour 
is. It implies and is grounded in a peculiar view of human life, 
which view, when it rules the man’s convictions and conduct, 
makes him a humourist; when it affects only a part of his dis- 
course, and what is lighter and more superficial in his actions 
and demeanour, the humour may be perfectly true and vigorous, 
but the man is something more than a humourist, which ceases 
to be his proper designation. 

The view of life, which may properly be called humorous, 
seems to arise from the tendency to connect the mean and mon- 
strous, with what in itself is serious and majestic. ‘The insane 
and utterly abortive, the squalid rags and ejected offscourings of 
existence, have in themselves nothing to move laughter or give 
pleasure. Yet this, or something approaching to this, some mode 
of imbecility, something vile and rotten, is found as a portion of 
all representations which are valued as humorous. Not indeed 
in all comic delineations, for in these the mere inconsistency in 
some of the externals of life is often all, and enough. e 
sharpest, loudest contrasts and discords between things which 
none of them strongly interest us, in which our more serious 


feelings are no way involved—this is the pure element of the 
comic. Wit again is the same contrast exhibited in abstract un- 
figured words, and not in those which suggest images of the 





. _* * Literary Remains,’ vol. 1, p. 135. There is here a very interesting account 
of the different kinds of the ludicrous. But it seems difficult to understand the 
distinction between wit of thoughts, which Coleridge assigns specially to the 
Italians, and wit of words, which he attributes to the French. Wit of words can- 


not mean an odd clatter of sounds; and what is a word but a sound expressing a 
thought ? 
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senses. Drollery is mere incongruous combination, without any 
true antithesis between the thoughts. But the humorous admits 
of harsher shadows and more stately forms than any of these. 
And why is this? What is their me | Evidently that the grand 
and base may thus mutually relieve and heighten each other. 
And the stronger the opposition the more effectual the humour. 
But this within the limit that when the serious and noble is so 
excellent as to fill the whole heart with pity or with awe, we 
loathe any inconsistent accompaniment; which only the most 
—y masters, at the peril of their heads, can then successfully 
introduce. 

Now, from this it would follow that, in order to really humorous 
writing, a man must have a true and intuitive perception of the 
simply and eternally good and great in all the modes of human 
life. The eye for this will also be probably the quickest and 
surest in discerning what most contrasts with it—the trivial and 
bombastic, the drivelling, squinting, sprawling clowneries of 
Nature, with all her worn out stage-properties and rag-fair em- 
blazonments. 

In Aristophanes such a power of insight served the purposes 
of the gayest, most graceful, and symmetrical fancy. Wit less 
abundance in the flood of imagery, and something finer and more 
celestial in the heart, it constituted the genius of Cervantes. 
Depress his habitual tone of joyousness, narrow and harden the 
man, and you produce a Swift. Weaken again his will, and 
strengthen his animal impulses, and the result is Rabelais. 
Lighten the whole of much of its force, and leave the waters 
shallower by half, but make them also brighter and more delicate, 
and we figure to ourselves a Sterne. In the same way enrich 
the understanding, warm and expand the bosom, and add a ten- 
fold force of nature, and you will laugh, and weep, and be lifted 
up in the presence of Jean Paul. 

This view of humour makes it evident that the quality can 
belong only to those in whom there is a strong oak Gana con- 
sciousness of whatever has genuine worth. It will be obvious, 
then, to ask why all men of large and elevated souls are not re- 
markable for humour? And we might answer, that there is more 
or less of itinallsuch men. But, in fact, those whose powers are 
all devoted to practical work, as generals or statesmen, and those 
whom Nature specially fits for such careers, look at all things with 
reference only to the question,— What is to be done with them? 
How must they be handled? And it may be said that it is the 
aim of their lives to be practical humourists, by exhibiting the 
ance and triumphant side of life in their own persons and 

ortunes, and the filing and absurd one in those of their oppo- 
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nents. Thus the humour lies not in their words, but their history 
—in which oftentimes destiny out-humours them, and with a 
puff of wind shifts and reverses the whole project of their exist- 
ence ; whereby, in pyre as they are lowered and reduced to 
nothing, the humour of the tale—for a philosophic observer—is 
heightened and becomes transcendent. 

Philosophers again, and all scientific thinkers, are little likely 
to display much humour in their speech or actions, for they have 
not in general the perception of reality in the concrete, suffi- 
ciently vivid and eager to enable them to feel the force of con- 
trast between the highest objects and the lowest ones. Their 
work lies among thoughts, not things, or their images ; and what 
would be humour in a poet appears in them as some hard und 
thin reductio ad absurdum ; the absurd being not the Olympian 
foolery of a Quixote or a Falstaff, but merely the logically 
inconsistent. 

This account of humour being admitted, it becomes evident 
why the humorous lies so near as often has been remarked to 
the pathetic and sublime : how they pass into each other by per- 
petual undulations and successions, with a play and interfusion of 
vital energy from one to the other: se that the homely farce of a 
Rembrandt and a Bunyan, of a Hogarth and a Fielding, lies 
under and supports conceptions of which the tenderness and 
lofty passion will never fade from human hearts. 

It may be added, as a curious psychological fact, that we happen 
to have known a person, on whose veracity we could rely, and 
who stated that he had more than once, in the midst of scenes of 

eneral gaiety, been compelled to retire under the irresistible 
inclination to burst into tears. The same person had sometimes, 
on hearing of the severe affliction of others, a painful difficulty 
in refrainimg from laughter. This peculiarity he himself ex- 
plained by a tendency, which was deeply grounded in his cha- 
racter, to feel acutely the incongruities of the world, and to 
contemplate all things as the idle straws and bubbles in the 
eddies of that dark, swift stream. 

However this may be, it js to be noted that a predominance 
of humour is hardly compatible with _ harmony and pro- 
portion between the different powers of the man. The thorough 
symmetry of soul which seeks and creates the symmetrical 
everywhere, recoils from those sudden encounters of high and 
low. Comedy, which moves in a uniform element of the light and 
ludicrous, is appropriate even to the purest and most perfect 
imagination, as we find in Cervantes and Shakspere. But 
humour, which = with no gradation from heart-wrung tears, 
from lordliest dignity, to the paltry and the futile—this shocks, 
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this embitters the high poet’s serene completeness. Accordingly 
we find, that in all the men most peculiarly distinguished for 
humour, there is a strain in life, as well as thought, of the irre- 
lar and cyclopic; the farce of the imagination alternating with 
the vehemence of the heart. Nor can we deny that there is in 
Mr Carlyle, as in Jean Paul, and more perhaps than in him, 
a share of tumultuous abruptness, and of gloomy spectral fer- 
vour, which increases the significancy of kis works, while it 
removes them from the ideal of poetic roundness and delicacy. 
We have now said much, too much for our readers, too little 
for the subject, on what seem to us the chief peculiarities of a 
most memorable man. But any one who should take up the 
writings themselves with no other preconception than that which 
we have attempted to give him, would doubtless be startled at 
the strangeness of the style which prevails more or less through- 
out them. They are not careless, headlong, passionate, con- 
fused; but they bear a constant look of oddity which seems at 
first mere wilful wantonness, and which we only afterwards find 
to be the diseriminatine stamp of original and strong feeling. 
This—this feeling, roc din profound susceptibility ian matured 
into a central vivifying power—is, we should say, the author’s 
most extraordinary distinction. For it is not the ostentatious, 
impetuous sentiment, which calls, a sufficient audience being by, 
on heaven and earth for sympathy, and would wish for that of 
Tartarus too, as an additional acknowledgment of its sublime 
sincerity. Here, on the contrary, the feeling is not that which 
the man is proud of, and would fain exhibit. He shrinks from 
the profession, nay, from the sense of it; even painfully labours 
to trifle, and be at ease, that he may hide from others, and may 
for himself forget, the thorny fagot-load of his own emotions. 
Yet make them known he must; for they are not those of some 
a personal grief or passion, from which he may escape into 
iterature or science, and leave his pains and longings behind 
him; but his sensibilities are burning with a slow, immense fire, 
kindled by the very theme on which he writes, and compelling 
him to write. The greatness and weakness, the infinite hopes 
and unquenchable reality of human life; the aching pressure of 
the y and its wants on the myriads of millions in whom 
celestial force sleeps and dreams of hell; the sight of follies, 
frauds, cruelties, and lascivious luxury in the midst of a race thus 
endowed and thus suffering; and the unconquerable will and 
thought with which the few work out the highest calling of all 
men; these it is, and not self-indulging distresses and theatrical 
aspirations of his own, which boil and storm within. ‘Therefore 
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does he speak with the solid strength and energy which gives so 
serious, and rugged an aspect to his sentences ; while, perpetually 
checking himeclf, from a wise man’s shame at excessive emotion, 
and from the knowledge that others will but half sympathize 
with him, he adds io his most weighty utterances a turn of irony 
which relieves the excessive strain. 

It must also be considered that, having looked piercingly and 
bravely into the doings of the world, and found much thereof 
false, and much more only half true, he is constantly led to speak 
of things either held in esteem or blandly tolerated, and to con- 
vey his knowledge of their worthlessness in a tone of quiet, 
deliberate scorn, which couples itself in friendly dissonance with 
his fervid worship of many a ragged, outcast 5 Pee a ;—as the 
answer of an Arab Sheik to the messenger of a Pasha requiri 
the free son of the desert to pay tribute, compared with his 
welcome to his tents of the naked, wandering stranger. 

Add to this, that Mr Carlyle’s resolution to convey his mean- 
ing at all hazards, makes him seize the most effectual and sudden 
words in spite of usage and fashionable taste: and that, there- 
fore, when he can get a brighter tint, a more expressive form, by 
means of some strangze—we must call it ~~ Carlylism ; English, 
Scotch, German, Greek, Latin, French, Technical, Slang, Ame- 
rican, or Lunar, or altogether superlunar, transcendental, and 
drawn from the eternal Nowhere,—he uses it with a courage 
which might blast an academy of lexicographers into a Hades, 
void even of vocables. 

We should infer from Mr Carlyle’s style that he is not natu- 
rally fluent, or at least had not been led in very early life, when 
alone, perhaps, it can be done, to use with atts | dexterity a con- 
ventional mechanism of discourse on all the topics known in 
civilized life. Where this, which may be called the rain-spout 
or a faculty, has been much developed, it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to gain that short, sharp, instantaneous 
mode of expression which says what the speaker feels to be the 
right thing, and no more, and so leaves it. Butif, from cireum- 
stances of any kind, whether of personal seclusion, or of silent 
and severe habits in those about us in childhood, this knack or gift 
has not been carried to any very awful perfection, such as one 
finds in barristers, preachers, literary journeymen, leaders of the 
House of Commons, auctioneers, and the amr if, never- 
theless, there is real matter crowding and glowing for utterance—a 
man’s speech is likely to have a pith and directness otherwise 
extremely hard of attainment, and which recals the reason given 
by old Gaunt, in ‘ Richard II,’ for the hope that his own dying 
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counsels may influence the young king :— 
Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain: 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain. 

Furthermore, it may be observed, on the choice of words shown 
in this author’s writings, that his ciear 2nd irresistible eye for the 
substantial and significant in all objects, and his carelessness of 
the merely abstract, show themselves iu an immediateness and 
prominence of expression, to which we see nothing in its kind 
equal in modern English books. His style is not so mucha 
figured as an embossed one. The shapes which it exhibits have 
not only neatness and stren which those of a clever rhetori- 
cian often have; but a truth and life, which show them to be 
prompted by the writer’s feeling and experience of things, and 
net arranged from a calculation of what will be the effect on 
others. 

Having said so much of what strikes us as most remarkable in 
Mr Carlyle, it is time for us—more than time—to speak par- 
ticularly of the contents of the books now before us. The 
bulkier of these is a collection of Essays, which have appeared in 
different English periodical works during the last ten or twelve 
years. We Seagel them as the most important series of papers 
that any one man has contributed to the present race of Reviews 
and Magazines—nay, as incomparably the most so. About two- 
thirds of the whole relate to German literature, and of these 
the greater number to authors who, though all now departed, 
have been living in our own day. 

Of these portraits none is so remarkable for its subject as that 
of Goethe, communicated in two articles, which contain various 
translated specimens from his works, but chiefly consist of de- 
scriptions of his character and life. It is not too much to say, 
that to these and other labours of the same hand is due almost 
all the just appreciation of Goethe now existing in England. A 
few, twenty years ago a very few, there doubtless were in this 
country who uuderstood that he was on the whole the most re- 
markable person of modern times. But for the widened and 
fast widening knowledge of this truth among all who occupy 
themselves with literature, so that it is no longer a mere secret 
doctrine, but courts the sunshine and challenges opponents, the 
chief immediate cause must be found in the zeal with which it 
has been made known by Mr Carlyle. 

Surely the sight thus a to us is a sufficiently surprising 
one. Imagine a man of the mould and aspect of Luther stand- 
ing forth to proclaim the — and immortal beauty of 
a poet such as Shakspere. So dramatic, so symbolic is the con- 


trast between the eulogised and the eulogist. ‘They resemble each 
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other, indeed, as two truly great men, of self-coherent thoughts 
and lives must needs be like. And both of these rise far above 
the common stature of man. The one how large of bone, how 
sturdy, and with a look of combat, and of high crusader-enthu- 
siasm; Yet this he readily exchanges for a broad, disdainful 
scorn of vermin that come nigh him, whom he treads down and 
brushes into inane abysses with a tyrannous gust of ridicule. This 
again in turn passes swiftly into bitter natural tears for the 
misery of those on whose behalf he has armed himself to battle. 
A man of thews and courage such as seldom have been clothed 
in knightly mail ; sessutiiiie, perhaps, a great Christianized 
giant of romance, a legendary Christopher,—so solid does he 
stand, so simple, blunt, and inartificial in his stride and bearing. 
One who in generous courtesy and trustful kindliness is of no 
less large a frame than in mere strength and exuberance of life. 
Then look at the man on whom he bends such reverential eyes ; 
tall, indeed, and full, and fixed, and so catching the eye, but far 
more detaining it by a refined dignity and the gee look of 
sculptured gracefulness, and yieldin softer and higher music 
than ever was shed from the image of the divine Memnon over 
the Egyptian desert. In a word, with much in common, the 
distinguishing characteristic of the one is indomitable strength, 
that of the other unblemishee symmetry. 

The points in Goethe on which Mr Carlyle emphatically 
dwells are his conscientious laboriousness ; his unbounded tole- 
rance, arising from his universal comprehensiveness ; and, lastly, 
his reverence, not formal but vital, for the truth and love on 
which the universe is based, and which are the highest manifes- 
tations of the life that pervades it. 

The first of these qualities, his manifold and ceaseless industry, 
used and perfected to the end, through a life of more than eighty 
—_ is doubtless an example to be held in remembrance — an 

istoric thing. There has been, however, many a mere man of 
learning who has probably worked as incessantly. And it is 
Goethe’s distinction in this respect, that, with a soul open to the 
varied jc s of life, and allured by flattering circumstances, he 
yet toi ed on systematically for the highest ends, in the pursuit 
of which a man must proceed, if at all, with the purest freedom, 
as if he had been plodding in the meanest routine which per- 
mits and almost requires the mechanization of the mind. The 
friendly tolerance, springing from cheerful sympathies and the 
clearesi, least jeabodiond’ of understandings, is a merit of a far 
more en kind; for seldom, indeed, has there —_ a 88 
capable of apprehending truth, and of engaging in the higher tasks 
of thought, to whom it has been giver to recognise all modes 
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and tints of worth in all human beings, however inconsistent 
with the speculative system which the mere intellect had adopted. 
But that this was a special and most highly cultivated endow- 
ment of Goethe’s is plain to any one who reads his works: yet 
under this limitation,—that, as his own philosophic preconcep- 
tions never obscured his sense of excellence, or even of much 
more vulgar merit, when he found it realized in life, — these in 
whom such dogmatic positiveness is predominant, and suppresses 
or tends to suppress the candid openness to human facts, were 
those to whom he least spontaneously did justice. When this 
devotion to an abstract ideal was stirred and inflamed into 
zealous action, as in great religious reformers, then least of all 
did Goethe expand his heart to admit the claims of the ethical 
hero, though his understanding was always far too clear-sighted - 
not to acknowledge the importance of such men in the history 
of the world. Lastly, in Goethe’s veneration for a Highest 
above him, Mr Carlyle has found a religious music, the fit accom- 
paniment of his own noblest hopes and convictions. In Goethe 
this consciousness of an Infinite Perfection, which man’s best 
faculties can but faintly discern, and his fairest creations but 
narrowly figure, seems to us to have been ever present and 
awake. Its pulsations may, we think, be felt, its animating and 
purifying breath inhaled tn h al' his works, though often so 
inseparably combined with the whole structure that one cannot 
extract it from! this page or that, and say—Lo! here, or Lo! 
there. But if thus living throughout his writings, as the spring- 
time moves in every air and leaf of the green landscape, neither 
can this piety of imagination have been wanting to his character 
and life. Yet it must be added, that there is but a small portion 
of the poet’s works in which this feeling is manifested in the 
form of distinct opinion. And, though he was always probably 
quite eapable of appreciating its value in others, it was by no 
means one of the excellencies of a man which he in general held 
requisite in order to obtain his respect and sympathy. 
ho can doubt that Goethe would at any time have preferred 
the society of a flippant, smooth, dilettante Horace —— to 
that of a stern, prophetic, ignorant Whitfield? Who does not 
see that Mr Carlyle would have fixed his eye upon the letter- 
writing virtuoso with hardly more of interest than on a fashionable 
vender of antique curiosities; and would have owned the man of 
gloom and glare, the songless rhapsodist, as a true brother, not 
a man of quality, but a man? 
Goethe, in his notes to Benvenuto Cellini, has spoken with 
high ovleay of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and with contemptuous 
dislike of Savonarola. This man, as those know who have 
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carefully read the documents on his character, was a most 
sincere and fervid Roman Catholic Puritan, and was held in 
veneration during his life, and ] after his death, by at least 
half the most eminent and best of his Florentine contemporaries, 
and by innumerable others. Of his chief admirers, for instance, 
may be named Philip de Comines and Michael Angelo. Now 
there is little boldness in conjecturing that Mr Carlyle would 
consider Lorenzo worthless or worse, and would feel for the 
reforming monk an admiration akin to that with which he regards 
John Knox and Martin Luther. 

The glory, however, remains, and must always remain, for Mr 
Carlyle, of having been the first to inform that half of the civilized 
world whose speech is English, that Goethe is the man to whom, 
for fullness joined to fineness of nature, at once for capacity and 
accomplishment, no other of our age can be compared. Nay, 
the best among them, whom the others must ultimately, however 
unwillingly, obey, have through him been so informed of, or 
rather by, the truth, that it rests for them in the main on its just 
and inalterable grounds. All the knowledge of Goethe which 
may be added, must cohere with that which he has given, and 
depend upon it like the bartizans, bridges, court-yards, turrets, 
and encircling walls, with the immoveable gr keep, which 
is the ancestral stronghold of the great castle. Others in Eng- 
land before him, undoubtedly knew the truth on this subject, 
and some had published it: but no one in such a way as to 
foree it on the attention of all who read miscellaneous literature, 
and to induce multitudes, especially of younger men, to acquaint 
themselves with the writings of the one greatest man of ou: 
time. 

When it is said that Goethe was this, how much is in the 
words implied! No less than that it is he who has seen widest 
and deepest into the wants and powers of his age, and has best 
shown what may be done in it, by those who must, in the end, 
be the teachers of the others. That he wasa much greater 
man than had been in Europe for several generations, may or 
J not arise simply from the fact that the age itself was gene- 

y a far more complex and more energetic one than those 
which had immediately preceded. Of his place in it there is 
likely to be less and less of doubt. Whatever else may be written 
about him in English, which will hardly in interest what 
we have before us, these are at least the first at all ample no- 
tices, which, when Goethe had been for about half a century 
established by his works as the first mind in Europe, made 
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Englishmen aware of the fact. Grasshop had before — 
for ee against the rumoured foreign dagen’ and these are often 
pleasant verdant animals. But now it was no grasshopper; the 
creature is of a different race. Bos locutus est. It was the 
roaring of a bull,* which the mountains needs must hear and 
reply to. The Divine Monster, renewing the European tale, 
carried on his back as he rode the waters, the unreluctant Muse 
of Germany. 

It need, perhaps, hardly be said, that neither on the subject 
of Goethe, nor on almost any other, do we profess, or inwardly 
yield, unconditional assent to Mr Carlyle. In many things he 
seems to us hyperbolical and inordinate. In many, negligent of 
counter considerations. Seeing clearly which scale descends, 
so zealous is he to recognize the fact for himself, and enforce it 
on others, that he evotaehe the existence of any weight at all, 
and often there is a heavy one, on the other side of the balance. 
With reference to Goethe, there is a droll example of what we 
may venture to call partisanship, which is amusingly unlike 
the writer’s general and most religious accuracy of statement. 

These volumes contain a certain essay on Count Cagliostro, 
in which, through a surface of much emblematic and arabesque 
design, the whole reality of the magician, and of his place in 
the universe—a region ultimately, however slowly, fatal 
to quacks—may plainly be discovered. In this biography, 
Herr von Goethe is presented to us as a traveller at Palermo, 
the city which Count Cagliostro honoured by being bor:.. there. 
Goethe visiting it in the course of his Italian journey in April 
1787, desired, as he informs us, to see the nearest relatives of so 
illustrious a thaumaturgist. Mr Carlyle proceeds to translate 
several es in which the Poet relates the particulars of his 
visit, and the imaginative assertions (ready as those of that other 
famous voyager to Sicily, Ulysses) by virtue (?) of which he 
introduced himself, and accounted for his appearance there, such 
as his acquaintance with Cagliostro and the like. In the course 
of conversation it appears, that — had left at Palermo, 
not only an unsavoury renown, but a debt of fourteen gold 
ounces—we presume doubloons—due to a poor widowed sister, 
who tells Goethe the fact. Mr Carlyle ends his account of the 
matter with this sentence :—“ As for the Signora Capitummino, 
with her three fatherless children, we can believe, at least, that the 
fourteen gold ounces were paid by a sure hand, and so her heavy 
burden for some space lightened a little.” 





* Roaring bulls he would him make to tame. 
Spenser. 
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Fourteen doubloons amount, as we reckon, to about 50/. And 

the English author seems to say, that Goethe paid this money in 

liostro’s name. Now in the last edition of Goethe’s works 

we find, at vol. 28, p. 146, these two ee immediately 

following the last words translated by the biographer of Cag- 
liostro :— 

“I need not say that the interest which I took in this family 
excited in me a lively wish to be of use to them, and to assist them 
in their necessity. Through my means they were now again de- 
ceived, and their hopes of an unexpected help were, by the curiosity 
of northern Europe, in the way to be a second time disappointed. 

“« My first design was to present to them, before my departure, 
those fourteen ounces which the runaway had remained indebted to 
them, and to conceal my gift under the pretext, that I hoped to 
obtain the sum again from him. But when I made my calculation 
at home, and took account of my cash and paper, I saw clearly, 
that in a country where, from want of communication, distances 
grow to be almost infinite, I should place myself in difficulty, if I 
took upon me te remedy, by a piece of cordial good-nature, the 
dishonesty of a scoundrel.” 


This comparison of the impression in Mr Carlyle’s mind with 
that on bookseller Cotta’s paper, from which the former pro- 
fesses to have been derived, s gests to us, with new satisfaction, 
a passage of the same author, which his great English interpreter 
has, also, somewhere quoted. (Tag und Jahre’s Hefte, Werke, 
xxxii. p. 63.) Goethe here speaks of himself as “ inmostly con- 
vinced that man in the present, and still more in his recollection, 
shapes and models the outward world according to his own pecu- 
liarities.” 

The other dissertations on German literature are all of high 
value, and show an amount of care and sincerity which ma Be 
regarded as quite exemplary for such papers. Those on Schiller, 
Jean Paul, and Novalis are portraits at full length, and living as 
if done by Rubens. But of these productions we cannot now 
speak in detail. ‘There are two essays on Frenchmen of the 
18th century—Voltaire and Diderot—which are, also, master- 
pieces of free, strong, and just delineation. 

The account of Voltaire especially may, boiu for the import- 
ance of the hero (of the narrative) and for the vigour and solidit 
of the composition, be considered as a work in this kind which 
will outlast the Plymouth breakwater ‘and the New Houses of 
Parliament. It is a singular illustration of the writer’s character. 
We have in Voltaire a combination of all the qualities in almost 
the highest degree, which his critic most ynconditionally defies 
and spits at—levity, logic, conventional culture, and decorousness, 
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pecuniary prosperity, sneering indifference. Hardly could any 
one imagine anything, except the hard, insolent brutality of a 
powerfal fool, or the sleek and lying gravity of a worldly priest, 
which would more jar on Mr Carlyle’s feelings and faith, than 
the fortunes, combined with the propensities, of Voltaire. He 
had all that there is in Goethe which contrasts so curiously with 
the character of Goethe’s chief English admirer. And he wanted 
that most pure and bright imagination which made Goethe so 
felicitous an interpreter of all the symbols that embody truth, 
and which is his chief intellectuai claim to admiration and love. 
Yet so searching and expansive is the Englishman’s understand- 
ing of all genuine talents and endeavours; such his sense of jus- 
tice, and his power of doing justice, that he sets before us an 
image of the French wit, fully as remarkable for the candid 
kindliness of the artist as for the eminence of his subject. 

Odd concurrence, and, perhaps, peculiar to our time; when 
the grave, religious anchoriie issues from the primeval ruins and 
palm-groves ees he has made his hermitage, and visiting the 
court of a Sultan, looks at and quietly appreciates the dancing, 
juggling jester and improvisatore whom the crowd applaud, and 
neither condemns their levity nor suggests the propriety of impal- 
ing him. New spectacle in our moral annals; when an Augustine, 
fiery and immeasurable as that Hannibal who sprang from the 
same soil, and in a world wider and higher than Hannibal’s as 
Heaven than Earth—contemplates a ribald tearless Lucian, not 
as a fiendish reptile to be crushed, but as an erring man who 
worked with ach means as he had in such dreary work as lay 
before him, and is to be understood, pitied, pardoned, not plunged 
into an inextinguishable flame-bath of abhorrence. 

In this essay on Voltaire, as we have referred to it at all, it 
may be worth while to notice that we find a favourite doctrine of 
Mr Carlyle’s put forward in these words :—“ The thinking and 
the moral nature, distinguished by the necessities of speech, 
have no such distinction in themselves; but, rightly examined, 
exhibit in every case the strictest sympathy and correspondence, 
are, indeed, But different phases of the same indissoluble 
unity—a living mind.” 


ow, in this and all similar statements of the author, it has 


always seemed to us that he neither does justice to himself nor 
to his readers. He is haunted, apparently, by some ghost of a 
theory, which fills him with just antipathy—that the faculties of 
a man are lifeless, separable things, put together like differently 
coloured bits of wood in a joiner’s fataid work, so that the chess- 
player is constructed by a higher effort of the same kind of skill 
‘employed in constructing his chess-iable: which, could man do 
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nothing better than play chess, might have a show of some 
meaning. But, to love and make love while playing chess, like 
Ferdinand and Miranda, or to philosophize over his game, like 
Nathan the Wise,—this passes the craft of any timber-and-toy- 
work ever imagined before or since the days of Hiram of Tyre. 
This notion, that juxta-position of dead parts, not conspiration 
of living powers, is the secret of our being, which is taught by 
several thinkers, or, omitting the aspirate, tinkers, in psycho- 
logy, Mr Carlyle opposes, often with victorious decision and 
divine feeling, but often, also, as it seems, by all manner of 
random and amorphous assertions, which, like bursting cannon 
and reverting congreve-rockets, injure his own cause at least 
as much as that which he combats. As if a wise man could find 
no other way of putting aside a fvol’s wooden buckler but by 
running full tilt against it with his own head, in which concus- 
sion the philosophic skull is not the implement that of the two 
will be the least 

In this passage, let us ask, what is the value of the assertion 
that there is no distinction in themselves between the thinking and 
the moral nature? Mr Carlyle has shown abundantly well that 
Voltaire was not the greatest of men as a practical, that is, a 
moral being. ‘Therefore, he says, neither can he have been the 


greatest of thinkers. The ee perfectly just, because, as 


no.one doubts, the same thinking faculty will think better when 
combined. with a good moral nature than with a bad one. 
Therefore, any man who has been as acute and intellectually 
susceptible as Voltaire, and has alse had a stronger and more 
religious conscience, must have been a wiser and idlavauion 
man than he. And as there is no ground, even independently 
of experience, for doubting the possibility of this better example 
of manhood, it is of course likel that Voltaire was not the best 
of thinkers.. It is matter of fact that there have been both better 
intellects and nobler hearts than his, sometimes separate and 
sometimes united, forming in the last case the highest class of 
human beings we know — Socrates, for instance, and Shak- 


re. 

But after the statement that, because Voltaire was not the 
best, therefore he was not the wisest of men —a sacred truth— 
what is the reason given for it? Because the thinking and the 
moral nature are but different phases of the same indissoluble 
unity—a living mind. But we suppose it must equally be allowed 
that memory and fancy are also but different phases, &c.; there- 
fore all the age of well-nigh miraculous memory, who could 
repeat the Bible by rote and so forth, have been also the most 
brilliant speakers and writers. So sympathetic sensibility and 
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the talent for number and geometry are but different phases of 
the same indissoluble unity. ‘Therefore Howard and Wilberforce 
were mathematicians equal to Lagrange and Laplace; and 
Newton, in, was demonstrably a man of the warmest and 
liveliest affections. 

Mr Carlyle’s mode of stating his opinion must, therefore, as 
it seems, be abandoned. But to refute him is far less important 
than to understand him; to know what his essential meaning is, 
and what is its value. 

According to the popular opinion he is evidently altogether 
wrong, for it is vulgarly held that there is no connection what- 
ever between the amount and liveliness of the intellect, and the 
worth of the heart and conscience. The highest power of insight 
and creation are perpetually attributed in common talk to persons 
of whom it is supposed that they are entirely destitute of all 
sense of duty. ‘This notion Mr Carlyle sees to-be a gross 
blunder, and one the correction of which is important, not only 
that we may better estimate the persons in whom there is alleged 
to be this mixture of light and darkness, but that we may appre- 
hend more clearly the whole relation of goodness to greatness in 
those in whom they are admitted to have been combined, and 
may rectify all our habitual conceptions of the groundwork of 
human life. 

The truth may, perhaps, be this. No man can be a great poet 
or philosopher without having in his own mind a large share of 
what is best in man. If it » te not exist in his life it cannot 
become known to his intelligence. If not known, it cannot be 
represented in his image of the world, which will consequently 
be a mean and scanty one. So far the old maxim holds— 
quantum sumus scimus. The greatest of mankind are those in 
whom there is the combination of what is morally best, of 
love and will, with luminous intelligence. But these may be 
mixed in endless varieties of proportion among the whole mass 
of men below the highest. Nay, if one reads a few columns of 
police reports and trials, one is tempted to fancy that the majority 
of mankind may be divided into the two classes of clever scoun- 
drels, and the well-intentioned simpletons whom they dupe. Mr 
Carlyle would hardly deny that there is many a peasant, such say 
as the fathers of Burns and of Luther, in whom dwells a far 
higher and more sacred sense of obligation and of reverence 
than in Voltaire; yet for whom it would be ridiculous to claim 
such talents as he possessed. In a persistency of con- 
scientiousness, how far does a dogged Mr Newton of Olney, a 
dull Mr Scott of Aston-Sanford, stand above a Gibbon and a 
Hume! In knowledge, clearness, thoughtfulness, how much 
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farther below them! Or compare a Colonel Gardiner, a Colonel 
Hutchinson, with a Frederick II, with a Duke of Guise,—a Man 
of Ross with a Lord Bolingbroke,—a missionary Swartz with 
an un-missionary Lord Clive or Hyder Ali,—a Mr Calamy with 
a Dr South,—a Savonarola with an Erasmus,—a Jeanie Deans 
with a Madame de Sévigné—and then admire the attempt to 
identify conscience and understanding, head and heart ! 

In fact, so far as common observation reaches, in physical 
science, in practical business, in eloquence froceeme, hee oren- 
sic, or senatorial, there may be almost any force of understanding 
and volition, without faith, affectionateness, duteousness, truth. 
Witness so many a coarse and brutal mathematician and naturalist, 
—so many an utterly profane and reprobate statesman,—witness 
a Wolsey, an Ezzelino, a Tiberius, a Richelieu. Nay, it may be 
said, that no mean reach of anthropological theory, of insight 
into man, so far as he is a selfish and instinctive not a generous 
and rational being, may be found in persons themselves of the 
a. shallowest character; as in how many a tricky Jesuit, 

ow many a French philosopher of the 18th century; as in a 
Lucian, a Lord Chesterfield, a Pére Joseph, a Talleyrand, and 
alas! a Machiavelli and a Bacon. 

It is easy for any one who has studied Mr Carlyle’s writings 
to imagine with what huge disdain and aloofness he would listen 
to trivialities of this kind, and make it apparent with a kind of 
articulate rhinoceros’ t that he had taken such cases into his 
account, and weighed them better than his critic. So be it. We 
at least have no doubt that he has seen more clearly than most, 
— than all other, living men, the impossibility of appre- 

ending the highest principles of thin without having in our 
own breasts a noble model and ideal of man—that is to say, 
without having before our eyes the highest form of the highest 
being we know. But his zeal in setting forth this great truth 
seems perpetually to carry him headlong, before he has cleared 
his way, into a jungle of expressions where his own progress is 
impeded, and his weaker followers attempting to track him may 
very possibly be altogether bewildered. 
e most usual expedient for making out his case is to say 
merely that all intelligence except that which requires goodness, 
— intelligence not lighted by iat looking to what is most divine 


-in man,—is not oe at all. Consequently he adopts a 


voeabulary of his own, for what most men would call understand- 
ing of some kind—such as adroitness, logic, and so forth. For 
some resource must be found to avoid calling by the name of 
intellect a mental faculty which has often, nevertheless, made 
the possessor the king of millions of minds. Yet there is no 
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obvious absurdity in suggesting that it is this same hard mechani- 
cal understanding w % qgaren combined with a free, large, reso- 
lute, and glowing heart, makes the man of men, the king, not of 
one, but of all ages. On the other hand, who has not known 
some poor dark dreamer, full of celestial faith and courage and 
humble beneficence, to whom if you could but give the talent of 
a Rochester, you would have a Fénélon, the wit of a Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, and you would produce a Madame Roland ? 

Mr Carlyle, in order to make some of his favourite personages 
square with his theory, seems to us to do more than use words in 
new senses. ‘Thus, Ke rates Dr Johnson’s abilities far higher 
than any one else would who holds the same extensive and ener- 
getic views as to literature and science. And this because 
Johnson, though as far as a prodigiously clever man well can be 
from either poetry or philosophy was an indubitably noble 


champion of integrity and manhood. And so of Mirabeau on 
the other hand, whose talents it would be ludicrous to deny, his 
great panegyrist maintains a moral theory in which probably not 
one earnest and reverential mind in Europe would agree. For 
the problem of the much-debated lamentable man does, in truth, 
seem of no difficult solution. He stands before us on the whole 
free from inward or outward disguises—a mass of flagrant energies 


in brain, limbs, and appetite, without law or wisdom of any kind 
—but driven through the indulgence of all maddest impulses into 
the worst of meanness and filth. A man, in a word, with a Self 
more requiring to be commanded than that of any one else in his 
day, and yet than whom not one was less capable of Self-command. 
Often did he stirringly uncommon deeds; sometimes, perhaps, 
a splendidly impetuous and effective one; most frequently mere 
clever tricks, for self-advancement; not seldom acts of intempe- 
rance which the thinnest film of self-respect would have rendered 
impossible on any temptation. But for the revolution he would 
probably and not unrighteously have ended his career in the 
galleys, to which he was rapidly hastening. ‘The sound of this 
zreat commotion he heard with the same joy as that of a pirate 
in chains in the hold of a vessel, when he catches the bellowing 
of the storm, and hears the timbers creak and the spars falling, 
for now there is a chance that he may be let loose ssid even called 
on to aid in saving all the rest; and otherwise he has nothing to 
hope but the gallows. In the wreck of that doomed and worth- 
less French government, he showed himself, in truth, with a self- 
conscious daring, cool swiftness, and tremendous volubility, which 
made him for a time the grandest lord of misrule that modern 
Europe ever saw. But in spite of the opinion of Mr Carlyle, 


which was also, we believe, that of Niebuhr, it seems inconceiv- 
Vor. X XXIII. No. 1. Db 
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able that he, or even a man with all his gifts and none of his 
shame,—even a Hercules without the poisoned shirt,—could have 
solved such a problem as that of saying when the revolution was 
to stop. For stop it could not at any point short of the utter 
disgust and weariness of the people at a blood-stained, Sant nel 
sessed anarchy, which, in order to abhor, they must first have 
experienced. Finally, therefore, Mirabeau stands in histor 

with a head of diamond, nerves of iron, and a mouth of gold, 
and one whose furnace of a soul contained far more of clay and 
dross and fetid rottenness than of any purer, manlier material. 

This view of the distinction between head and heart, wit and 
will, no doubt is common-place and hackneyed; but so are Euclid 
and the Almanac. 

There is but one other of these Siographical representations 
which we propose to speak of. It is that of Samuel Johnson. 
Of few men named in English literature has more been said and 
written than of him. His works are known more or less to all 
Englishmen who read, and there is still a more substantial record 
of him in Boswell’s Life than in his own writings. On these 
materials innumerable artizans have been at work. For fift 
years he has been a perpetual theme of journalists. He is still 
a sort of venerable name, as of something bigger and more 
sonorous than other authors of the eighteenth century, not 
without a shadow of romance—a something between the Parish 
Schoolmaster and the Great Mogul. For a considerable time 
after his death he passed, even among cultivated men, for a pro- 
found thinker, a teacher of the principles of human life, and the 
best of authorities in literary criticism; while, as to his rhetorical 
ability, the only question seemed to be whether he was great— 
almost incomparably great—by dint of, or in spite of, his style. 
Of late years the tide has turned. The habit has grown up of 
looking wider and deeper in literature than was usual in his day. 
Men require freedom, energy, picturesqueness, subtlety, even at 
the cost of a certain neatness and full-dress modishness, then 
thought indispensable. We have come nearer to reality in all 
ways, and find, therefore, that we must widen our circle of 
mental activity as the horizon of nature spreads endlessly around 
us. Thus the common estimate of Johnson has changed, and 
younger, fresher gods have drawn off men’s attention fom the 

ove whose shake of his un-ambrosial wig once ruled the world. 
A prejudiced, emphatic pedant—is probably the sort of description 
which would most nearly hit the prevalent opinion about him 
during the last twenty years. Nor has the teaching of men of 
high talent been wanting recently to enforce this view of his 
pretensions. But listen to Mr Carlyle’s voice: the scene 
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changes with a flash, and Johnson stands before us, revealed in 


gigantic size, an object for all ages of reverential love. 

aoe magic is this done? Nay, it is not by magic, but 
by art of which magic, were there such a secret in existence, 
would be a subordinate handicraft department. With an eye, 
one of the rarest ever given to man, and sharpened by steadfast 
use, he sees the essential, the intrinsic in other men, and while 
he sees it, reads it aloud im a tone which ali must hear, 

What he tells us of in Johnson is not the theories, the preju- 
dices, the style of the man. It is the man himself. What he 
had the capacity to be, above all, what he willed to be, and how 
resolutely. Thus we see the rough, sorrowful, over-violent, 
voracious, unrefined man, start out as a hero, a worn, unwearied 
wrestler for conscienee-sake, whose life was the grand work to 
which all his written works are but an appendix and pidces 
justificatives. It is not that he says this, as it is here said or as 
any one might say it, in abstract terms, which convey the mean- 
ing only as a black profile represents the faece—hardly so well, 
for in it the outline is the fac-simile of a part of the original, 
but abstract terms express only a general notion, which belo 
equally te tea thousand originals, and can therefore accurately 
image no one of them specially. But Mr Carlyle so says the 
thing as to startle the eye with it and stamp itontheheart. Far 
him who has read his account of Johnson, the old, grey, scarred, 
passionate, but purely ood man, is for ever a living Cine. one 
whom we have heard with profit, gazed at with veneration; nay, 
whom we have known as those did not know him at whose tables 
he sat, and to whose questions he replied. We know him both 
by faith and insight, inwardly and in his structure, and as a toil- 
ing mortal man in this painful land of the Immortal. 

hus, in that flat and meagre English eighteenth century which 
produced the houses, the furniture, the thoughts, the people, that 
we are most accustomed toa consider decayed and out of date, 
human life comes before us in one great, awkward image, still 
a sacred beaming reality. ‘There is no well-known biography 
of any man written by one who knew him intimately, which sets 
him so livingly before us in all his breadth and strength, in what 
was peculiar to him, and not his accidental fringes and appen- 
dages, and with all that was truly shaping and teeiatne: in his 
e and cireumstances, as this delineation of Johnson by a man 
one never saw him in the body,—knew him not till he had been 
removed from the stage and stage-lamps of the present, to live 
before the spiritual eye among the starry depths of heaven, 

In this singular essay it may be remarked, and well deserves 

to be thought of, that Mr Carlyle never appears to have been 
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forcibly struck by the sad unrest, the entire absence of peace in 
Johnson’s whole life. As fixed by his moral strength as the 
hardest material framework of the earth, and freely standing 
fast against all temptation, supported also by an unwavering 
belief in a Divine friend of man ruling the universe, yet was he 
always anxious and spectre-haunted. Though too stout of 
heart for legions of fiends to drag him into their pit of darkness, 
yet he always fancied that He, against whom all fiends are in 
revolt, would thrust him from his preseuce ever the brink of 
destruction. 

Nor did this arise directly from a thoroughly diseased physical 
frame infecting the healthy mind, which would perhaps be the 
commonest solution. For Johnson’s view of all beyond the 
mechanical and palpable had in itself the seeds of all the moral 
misery which he suffered. ‘The mere moral element, the con- 
science, was in him nobly but also fearfully predominant. By 
earnest longing to fulfil the moral law did no man, from Adam to 
the Baptist, from Paul to Luther, ever yet find peace on earth. 
Those incapable of self-devouring emotion mt brooding me- 


lancholy may easily find, in rules of duty, a safeguard against 
any such wrong-doing as would produce consequences very pain- 


ful to them ; but a fervid and meditative spirit carries conscience 
with it as a divine curse, if this be not transfigured and glorified 
into the revelation of a good higher than all laws of duty. 

The philosopher has his insight into an ideal self-subsistent 
first principle, the source and ené of all things. The regenerate 
religious believer enjoys communion with an unseen, ever-present 
Deity. The poet tt poetic artist cultivates his general consci- 
ousness of an eternal harmony and beauty pervading all objects, 
and lending them whatever they enjoy of worth. ‘These are 
realities of life, in subordination to which the agonizing con- 
science is reconciled with the universe; and so lights up the 
soul without consuming it to the ashes of sorrow. 

Now in Johnson this higher consciousness never took complete 
effect. It worked, indeed, negatively and destructively towards 
the overthrow of all joy, rather than genially towards the reali- 
zation of a sacred and mysterious peace. Not refreshings were 
his, but witherings from the face of God. For him the grave was 
an ultimate den of horrors; not a crypt through which we rise into 
the bright, eternal temple. In all beyond the material and pru- 
dential, his theoretic insight was most dim and weak—a purblind 
dream of insight. And thus he endeavoured to find a home for 
his reason in that region of the traditional and authoritative, 
which is even at best a road to travel on; a mine to work in ;—- 
but can for no mortal be a place of final rest. 
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That Mr Carlyle does not notice in Johnson this absence of 
serene joy—how different from the vain self-satisfaction of the 
world !—is an evidence of that characteristic tendency to sympa- 
thize with every struggle, and turn away from the fruits of every 
victory. His applause is never for him that putteth off his ar- 
mour, but always for him that putteth it on. And the most reso- 
lute and mighty preacher in our day, of a Truth to be believed 
and cnjarel by all, is he who seems least — of valuing the 
repose of spirit, the quieting of inward tumults and terrors, which 
the courage to fight as he fights, has earned for so many weaker 
men. 

The want of capacity for the higher kinds of thought gives, 
as has been often felt, a peculiar hardness, deadness, and inane 
pomp to Johnson’s writings. And his panegyrist’s disposition to 
look chiefly at the practical vigour of a man’s life, rather than at 
the quality of his intellect, is well illustrated by the fact that he 
almost brings himself to attribute a positive and lasting value to 
these loud and swollen productions. Nay, in one of these essays, 
though not in that on Johnson, he has distinctly praised the pre- 
face to Shakspere, of which it might seem, in our day, hard to 
imagine how, being written by a sane and grammatical man, it 
could well be worse than itis. May we not, for instance, ruminate 
with a kind of languid, despairing amazement on the opinion, 
that Shakspere is blamable for writing without any moral pur- 
pose, and “is not always careful to show in the virtuous a dis- 
approbation of the wicked”—and so forth, through a series of 
ponderous futilities which remind one of nothing more profitable 
than a mesh of cobwebs stiffened and vamped into buckram. 
With his gross and heavy logical faculty, and nothing more, with 
at least an utter want of transparent depth of imagination, what 
could Johnson say of poetry that should be worth listening to? 
Or how can we marvel that he fiounders among words and 
crotchets as in a slough, when plunging, with tusked muzzle and 
pachydermatous bulk, into a region where only enchanted arms, 
the shield of diamond and the sword of sunbeams, can avail the 
destined knight? As some great earth-monster, Johnson tun- 
nels under ground, and heaves out rocks and tons of soil before 
him. But to move in air, and beyond the stars, a man must fly, 
not mine; and only by such digging faculty did Samuel ever 
show any intellectual prowess. Coleridge has somewhere spoken 
of him as the overrated man of his age, feeling, as might be 
expected, the hacking coarseness of that material understanding 
when applied to spiritual objects. Carlyle has shown clearly 
—- that the man was not overrated, but on the whole prodi- 
giously undervalued. Though able to discern, had he so chosen, 
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much of that defectiveness and rudeness of brain which repelled 
Coleridge, he deals tenderly with the most confounding pieces of 
(un-) philosophic botching, and flaring, noisy, sham solutions, in 
honour of the ‘integrity and sturdiness of the clumsy Centaur’s 
life and effort. 

Thus much be said of the accounts of eminent men which 
form so large a portion of these volumes. Of general disserta- 
tions not professedly biographical, there are only two considera- 
‘ble essays. One of these, on the Signs of the Times, is a proela- 
mation, in Mr Carlyle’s most express manner, of the mecl.anical 
tendencies and enthralment of our age. He sees freedom of 
heart, pure enthusiasm, self-forgetting personal nobleness of all 
kinds, fled, as it seems to him, from the world. Therefore he 
stands, a mourning, too painfully living man amid a peuple of 
corpses, and artificial composite imitations of the old heroic race 
—an inspired one, wailing to the winds of heaven, and the all- 
entombing mountains, because no human ear is open to him. 
But clear, swift, far-sounding as a torrent his words spread forth, 
and will stream into many hearts. ‘The heavy lamentation will 
come as a voice of hope to those who feel it the worst of evils 
that there is no one to lament with them, and in earnest sorrow 


they will find a stir to action, and a dawning breath of fie 


Amid the clamorous snarl and gossip of literature, and the dead 
formulas of superficial science, here sounds a true prophetic voice, 
which the best of the dead might throb to hear. Nor will it be 
without fit audience among us, who, for want of living prophets 
to slay, have only tried to abolish the memory of the old ones, 
Save as pageant figures for adorning shrines which they would 
have called down lightning to devour. ; 
The second paper of which we spoke is entitled Characteris- 
tics. Of this it is far more difficult to say any reasonable word. 
In the details and colouring it is full of Mr Carlyle’s spirit. 
But as a whole, and in its purport, it seems to us (that is, to one 
living man) obscure, self-contradictory, strained, like the long 
far-glimmering dream of some wise vision that has been in other 
ages, or shall in new ages be. This is not said d tically, 
but with fuil consciousness that the fault may be in the reader, 
not the writer. For to no reflecting man can it be unknown 
that the not-understood will often, most often, present itself as 
the unintelligible, by no defect of light in the object, but by defect 
of eye in the beholder. It isa droll yet a compassionable fancy of 
many, that what is called ordinary education, that is to say, a small 
smattering of Latin, and a large smattering of English, vocables, 
“enables every one, or all but every one, to Taow ata glance what 
‘significance and worth there is in all the uttered speculations of 
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the wisest heads. It is therefore indubitable that Mr Carlyle 
may have an idea which, if it could be imparted to the perplexed 
mind, would enable it to see, in this dissertation, a complete and 
consistent view of the high matters which are there dealt with. 
As the case now stands it appears confused, and dark, not with 
excess of light. Yet the obscure looks nowise inscrutable, but 
having its explanation in some fallacies most natural and seduc- 
tive to a man like him with whose works we are now occupied. 
Would ya have a pine forest teeming and arcadian as an 
orchard? An idle question! Or the inside of a pyramid light 
and sunny asa green-house? How vain an expectation! Leave 
we such fancies; and make the best of what we have. 

The main argument of the whole exposition is the evil of 
consciousness; which indeed is with Mr Carlyle the root of all 
evil. It is not that in his view, as in that of all wise men, 
consciousness is liable to its excesses and derangements, but 
that the fact is itself a mischief and misery to man, and our only 
wholesome state that in which we work instinctively and spon- 
taneously, not voluntarily and reflectively. 

In this doctrine all the confusion seems explicable on the sup- 
position that consciousness is used in a vague, unsteady sense, 
for the thing itself, and for all the maladies to which it is liable, 
and the sorrows, and absurdities which these produce ; as if a man 
should call digestion the great standing grievance of the human 
body, meaning thereby indigestion. Mr Carlyle seems to 
conceive a mature man, with cultivated powers of thought, and 
reasonable, free activity, in whom consciousness has never been 
developed—a sort of monster that earth never knew, and whieh 
will probably not exist in Heaven. 

There is of course a truth in this theory, or it could not be a 
theory, but words without meaning. There is an important 
truth, or it would hardly be the opinion of him who professes it. 
But the truth is in this essay connected with what seems as large 
a mass of error as can easily be met with in a great and gene- 
rous thinker; and is lost in such a bundle of exaggerations and 
paralogisms that he may count himself happy - by long 
metallurgic toil can make any gain of it at all. 

The truth involved in the doctrine sgpon to be, that the mind 
which is perpetually looking at and listening to its own indi- 
viduality, its private and particular associations, tastes, talents, 
and history, is wasting and corrupting its capacities, reducing 
itself to worthlessness, perpetually rehearsing the same paltry 
drama before the same beggarly audience. Let so much be 
granted, nay zealously maintained. 

But Mr Carlyle lumps under the same condemnation all in- 
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trospection of a man’s being, not ex in its individuality, as the 
being of Thomas Carlyle, or Bubb Doddington, or Honoré 
Gabriel Riquetti Mirabeau, or William Wilberforce,—but so 
far as it is the exemplar, and the only one that he can primarily 
study, of the being of all other men. My consciousness is the 
ra the only possible one, through which I look at the 
universe. My individuality is the looking-glass—always a small, 
often a cracked and dim one, that hangs on the inner wall of the 
same chamber. I may hardly open my eyes at all, which is the 
case with the greater number of mankind. Or I may look ae 
the window—which brightens and enlarges itself during the 
ape Rn so see whatever it has been appointed for me to 
ook at, as the greatest and best of men have always done. Or 
I may turn my back on the window, and gaze only at as much 
of the prospect as is reflected in the mirror, which is the pro- 
ceeding of coxcombs and quacks. In the confounding of these 
last two very different mental acts, lies, as we conceive, the 
main error of the essay. 

The habit of contemplating the particular monad, self, for its 
own sake, is a mere self-seeking which divides us from other 
beings. Self-intuition and self-interpretation, when the self is 
regarded as a — of higher forces, similar to the other (and 
especially to the human) products of the same, is indispensable 


to all true gre a of man and men; and even of all other 


things, in that chief sense in which their essence is a reality ana- 
logous tous. The exploring of myself in this higher view, is not a 
nourishing, but a correcting, of vanity. Self is thus resolved 
into a result, an exponent, of laws which it depends on, not 
commands; is valued for the sake of that which is above it; is 
dis-individualized, unisolated, rather universalized and idealized. 
To deal with these two opposite, and, in truth, irreconcileable 
processes of the soul, as if they were one, or at least inseparable, 
is no trifling departure from wisdom. 

But there also seems to be a subordinate mistake, a cub-chi- 
mera accompanying the dam thereof,—namely, the supposition 
that the most thoughtful and creative of men have not a consci- 
ousness of their own particular characters and powers. That 
act by which they are and have become great,—the clear dis- 
cernment of the microcosmical self, and the esteem for it only as 
the type of all,—excludes, during its continuance, the thought 
of the atomic self in its private and accidental features and dra- 
pery- But the light which has been thus gained and spread 
over the universe illuminates also the twig and cobweb nearest 
us. The sunrise which enables me to see the wide landscape 
through the window, no less permits me, when I am weary of 
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meditative enthusiasm, to see my own visage in the mirror, and 
smile at the wrinkles and the paleness with which I have con- 
fronted so fresh and glowing a natural vision. 

Accordingly, the fact appears to be that—except in rude primi- 
tive ages, when greatness could only be spontaneous, not volun- 
tary, Instinctive, not reflective—every great man knows what he 
is; knows it so well and habitually that he never needs to spend 
his time in affected sentimental speculations on himself. A few 
flashing looks into his own story, and the meditated experience 
of life, give to such a man a consciousness which he cannot lose 
if he would, and would not if he could, of all that he is as an 
individual time-bubble. But far differently is this knowledge 
won and employed from the ignorant self-admiration of the fop 
wasting his lige in the worship of an idol, which, like an altar- 


piece ruined by the smoke of the tapers, becomes the more 
worthless the longer ax.d more fervently it is honoured. 

The reasons by which Mr Carlyle maintains his view are 
chiefly these :— 

1. In health we are insensible of our bodily functions, and the 
fact of our having a body at all is recalled to us only by pain, 
which is the result of disturbance or sickness: therefore, judging 


by analogy, the same is true of the mind. 

But the fact asserted is only partly real. We are conscious of 
our bodies by means of their pleasures as well as of their pains. 
And moreover, the statement is nothing to the purpose. The 
bodily sensations are totally unlike in kind to the valle self- 
consciousness. ‘The true analogy to this, drawn from the body, 
is the knowledge of his organs and functions which a physiolo- 
gist acquires by self-observation, and which, so far as it is possi- 
ble, is by no means incompatible with health. Doubtless, when 
the body becomes as it were the centre of the man’s conscious- 
ness, when pain compels the energies of the soul to spend them- 
selves on the sense of misery in the physical frame, this is a con- 
sequence of disease, and that in a violent degree. But the evil 
here is, that the supremacy of the mind is thus suspended by the 
intrusion of sensations, which, in the sane and normal state of 
man, are the servants, not the masters, of his reasonable will. 

Mr Carlyle’s doctrine is clenched by the assertion that, Had 
Adam remained in Paradise there had been no anatomy and no 
metaphysics. Now certainly it has not been one of the results 
of eating the fruit of knowledge to teach us what would or what 
could not have been our state if we had not tasted of it. Doubt- 
less, as Bonaparte used to say, when he was met by a foul wind, 
or an unexpected frost—But for this the destinies of the world 
would have been different !—a proposition not likely to be con- 
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tested against the master of so many legions, but which we may 
now venture to smile at. If we can at all conceive a paradisiacal 
state for so anti-paradisiacal a being as man, it would be one 
enriched with all our blessings and liable to none of our calami- 
ties. But as we conceive the knowledge of anatomy and of 
metaphysics to be among our most unquestionable, if not our 
most unmixed, advantages, we, for our parts, should consider 
Paradise as decidedly improved by the admission of these, and, 
indeed, of all kinds of science as well as of art. Had Adam re- 
mained in a state of childish weakness as well as simplicity, 
which seems shadowed out in the brief Biblical narrative, he would 
probably have remained ignorant of many things which even 
Mr Carlyle thinks worth knowing. But had he begun to reflect, 
his theughts, for aught that we can guess, must have followed 

e same laws, sm in directed to the same objects, as those of 
his descendants. 

2. Life, we are told, exists for purposes external to itself, 
therefore, the turning away our thoughts from these to the pro- 
cesses of life is a practical error. 

But surely no. If by these external purposes be meant the 
handling of material things, life has far wider, higher aims. We 
may learn and teach truth for the holiness of truth, and not that 
by her means we may eat, drink, and be clothed. Man, it is 

mitted, can attain toa knowledge, to some genuine vision, or 
imagination, of sacred laws to which he is subjected, and a 
wondrous, boundless system which he belongs to. Is it ideally 
possible, or is it consistent with fact, that he can do this, and yet 
not, by an inevitable and no less rightful step onward, begin to 
sunder what is eternal and divine in those laws from what is 
apaviens and aecidental; to widen by experience and reflection 
the first small arbitrary limits of that system; to consider how, 
by what bonds of affection and necessity he is connected with the 
All around him; and to examine where and when he may and 
must, in order to free and healthful action, cut the temporary 
ties of custom and opinion by which his range has been confined 
and his limbs fettered? If he does this, how can the process be 
distin,-uished from that of philosophic reflection—inspired intui- 
tion, going before, but ever followed by, and alternating with, 
distinct self-consciousness? For of this self-consciousness, the 
rise and final maturity are prophetically implied in the mere 
fact that man can reflect, and cannot liye within the circle of his 
instincts. 

3. Much grows in us, and much is given to us, of which we 
cannot discern the source or trace the law. It is an intuition, an 
inspiration.—Yea yerily. But so far is denied by no one with 
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whom there need here be argument. And, further, it is manifest 
that he who would close his mind against all suggestions of the 
true and beautiful which he cannot pre-define and lay dewn in 
program, makes the speculative machinery which ought to be 

ut a tool in his hands a torturing framework to confine them. 
Therefore, says Mr Carlyle, to seek to know what can be known 
without exclusion or self-iimitation, is but a diseased craving. 
Therefore is ita licentious daring and slow self-destruction to refleet 
at all on ourselves in relation to the Universe and to its Author. 
Ani therefore, not only must all higher and ideal truths be taken 
for granted where they cannot be seen; but even where they can, 
we must close our eyes, and feel for them groping. Depart then, 
ye _ who fancy that life and light are not only organized 
and methodized in our structure according to a plan which we 
may partly decipher, but that they enable us to apprehend and 
meditate the limits which divide this conscious being of ours 
from the ocean of divine existence surrounding and sustaining it. 
Yet is it not rather certain that only by such meditation, and the 
actions which it both prompts and purifies, can our humanity be 
preserved at once integral and progressive, neither closing itself 
against the radiance of the objective universe, nor letting itself 
lazily dissolve and be lost in those currents from which, not by 
anaes nor vainly, was it distinguished and impersonated into a 
man! ; 

4. Genius is ever a secret to itself—In the sease of inability 
to trace the channels and influxes by which what is best comes 
to it—this has indubitably its share of truth. How far it is true 
even in this sense may afterwards be considered. But let it first 
be noticed that the consciousness which has been hitherto spoken 
of and justified, is the inward contemplation, not of what is 
peculiar in the individual, but of what is universal in the raee— 
of what characterizes, not a man, but Man. That the man of 
genius does not know himself to be a. man of genius might be 
altogether true, and yet this very man might study with un- 
wearied scrutiny the workings of his own soul, not as his, but as 
God’s; and as his nearest, and brightest, and by far his faith- 
fullest, and his only perfectly open, summary of God’s whole 
creation. 

But even in the other sense, namely, that a man of genius 
does not know himself to be such, the assertion is to be admired 
for a certain felicity of courage rather than for any ascertainable 
precision. ‘There would be far more of truth in the opinion, that 
there never yet was a man of genius who did not know his own 
powers. But this it is not necessary to affirm. It is sufficient 
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to maintain that there is no man memorable in literature for the 
highest talents, who cannot be shown to have well known that he 
possessed them. 

In fact, there is only one person whom Mr Carlyle ever alleges, 
and he is a stock example, in proof of his dovtrine—this one, of 
course, is Shakspere. As here, for instance, he says, “ The 
Shakspere takes no airs for writing ‘Hamlet’ and the ‘ Tempest,’ 
understands not that it is anything surprising.” Probably, in- 
deed, he took no airs, though even this we do not know. He 
had better work to do than taking airs for ‘ Hamlet,’ namely, taking 
pains for ‘Othello,’ And he was doubtless too thoroughly aware 
of his own greatness to be vain of it. In his plays he says 
nothing on himself and his own character and history which can 
now be recognized to have that meaning. But in dramatic writ- 
ing how could he speak of himself by name or obvious allusion ? 
And finer and indirect references to his individual feelings and 
circumstances may, for aught we know, be found in every page ; 
but that our ignorance of the minuter facts of his life entirely 
conceals them from us. However this may be, we have the 
evidence of his sonnets to prove that where occasion offered he 
had no hesitation in speaking of his own genius as of a matter 


which he was perfectly acquainted with, The XVIIIth, for in- 
stance, concludes thus :— 


But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest, 


Nor shall death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


The two last lines of XIX are :-— 


Yet do thy worst, Old Time: despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 


And the two first of LV :— 


Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhime. 


Or look at the end of LXI:— 


Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’er read ; 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse 
When all the breathers of this world are dead ; 
You still shall live (such virtue hath my pen) 
Where breath most breathes,—even in the mouths of men. 
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And in CVII it is thus written :-— 


And thou in this shalt find thy monument 
When tyrants’ crests and tomb: of brass are spent. 


The whole basis of the notion, which these passages super- 
abundantly refute, lies in the apparent indifference with which 
he treated his plays in not publishing a complete edition of them. 
But for this there may very possibly have been external reasons 
which we are not aware of. He did print the larger number of 
his works, which is sufficient to prove that he aaa at something 
more than theatrical success. ‘The language of his first editors 
sounds as if he had intended to publish the whole collection 
himself, but was prevented by death. 

It is also well worth considering, that however high Shak- 
spere’s estimate of his own powers might have been, he had no 
facts before him from which it was possible to imagine the im- 

ortance that English books were to obtain in the annals of man- 
ind. The only tone then thought of with veneration were in 


Greek, Latin, or Italian. That an author writing English could 
thereby become one of the capital figures in human history, was 
concealed, possibly by nature’s kindness, certainly by inevitable 
circumstances, from him who was best to realize the truth. Spen- 


ser, indeed, knew otherwise; but Spenser read Italian, and was 
a professed imitator of Italian poets, who had done in their lan- 
guage what he wished to do in his. But literature, except as 
learning, and that chiefly theological, was held in small esteem, 
and gave no social importance. It is evident that Shakspere’s 
plays ranked high in general repute among the dramatic pro- 
ductions of his day. As much is plainly stated, as well as else- 
where, also in the preface of his first editors, Heminge and Condell, 
“to the great variety of readers.” Now these same editors 
prefixed to the volume a dedication as well as a preface. ‘This is 
addressed to the two brothers, the Earls of Pembroke and of 
Montgomery. And hear how these friends and comrades of 
Shakspere write of his works, even after his death, which might 
have been expected to raise prodigiously their tone in speakin 

of him. ‘ Right Honourable, Whilst we studie to be thankful 
in our particular for the many favors we have received from 
your L. L., we are falne upon the ill fortune to mingle two the 
most diverse things that can be, feare and rasliness: rashness in 
the enterprize, and feare of the successe. For, when we value 
the places your H. H. sustaine, wee cannot but know the dig- 
po — than to descend to the reading of these _trifles, 
and while we name them trifles, we have deprived ourselves of the 
defence of our dedication. , . . . We cannot goe beyond our 
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owne powers. Country hands reach forth milke, creame, 
fruits, or what they have, and many nations (we have heard) that 
had not gummes and incense, obtained their requests with a 
leavened cake. It was no fault to approach their gods by what 
means they could; and the most, though meanest, of things are 
made more precious when they are dedicated to temples.” 

This was the e of the chosen friends whom Shakspere 
had commemorated in his will: and among the many proofs of the 
low estimation in those days of all literature which dia not come 
under the head of learning, it would be hard to discover any to 
us more striking. An Earl of Pembroke was of too great dignity 
to descend to the reading of poems, which we now know will be 
read and treasured by millions when the House of Peers itself 
shall have sunk into the grave where lie those wondrous Earls ; 
nay, will be the wonder and delight of perhaps new continents 
sprung from the deep, when England, with her chalky cliffs, shall 
have melted again into her limitary seas. We know that if in 
the wreck of Britain, and all she has produced, one ereation of 
her spirit could be saved by an interposing genius to be the 
endowment of a new world, it would probably be the volume of 
which the author’s friends, after his death, thought it too insigni- 
fieant to be read by two courtiers of King James I. And be- 
eause we know this, we fancy it wonderful that they and Shak- 
spere did not know it, as if the sudden vogue of pamphlets and 
ballads for a few previous years could have suggested to them 
any such result. As well might one imagine that Shakspere 
ought to have anticipated the diseoveries of Newton and the in- 
ventions of Watt. 

But from this ignorance of his as to the future historical im- 

rtance of his works, how strange does it seem to infer that he 
Fad not diseovered his own creative and intellectual superiority 
to all about him; though of course he had better things to do 
than habitually to repeat to himself, “ How much sweeter and 
nobler a singer am I than my elder, Marlowe ; how much freer, 
and fresher, and more bland a spirit than my younger, Jonson; 
how much more thoughtful, fiery, deep, and substantial than the 
moonlight soul of Spenser.” Yet that he did not know himself 
to be all this, we can find neither proof nor probability. 

And how far more astonishing is it to suppose, that because 
he did not foresee the destiny of his works to be the best inherit- 
anee of his countrymen through all time, therefore he had not 
looked into his own min@d and found there—there, where alone 
it could be found—the interpretation of the dream of human life 
which floated round him; thst he had not discerned in the feel- 
ings and thoughts which he was conseious of, the hint and expla- 
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nation of those which he moulds now into an Imogene, now an 
Othello, now a Hotspur, now a Falstaff. This must be proved 
by stronger evidence than even an assertion of Mr Carlyle’s. 
Nay, properly, no evidence could prove it; for the thing must 
be seen as true and eternal in itself, or is ineapable of being 
known at all. 

As to all the other men most memorable in Christian litera- 
ture the case is clear. No one can overlook the proud, even 
fierce, self-consciousness of Dante ; the distinct praises which he 
fearlessly bestows on his own labours; the inward, melancholy 
scrutiny, which is the theme of the Vita Nuova and the 
Convito; and the whole plan and tone of the great m, which 
may not inaptly be described as a journey through the kingdoms 
of self-consciousness exhibited in images of he outer world, 
such as the eyes and as the fancy see it. 

No less plain is the self-gratulation of Cervantes, and his 
avowed preference of his own writings to those of his contem- 
poraries ; and all who value Don Quixote as anything better 
than a farce, have ever seen that the poet drew the substanee 
of his work, though perhaps undesignedly, from the depths of 
his own character, its visionary aspirations towards impossible 
good, and the incongruous failures to which time and eireum- 


stance exposed his longings. 
That Milton’s’ grandest as well as his most trivial writings are 
po gee fragments and glimpses of Milton’s individual self, 


all will admit, and no one more readily than Mr Carlyle. His 
moral reason, exalted into the region of pure intelligence, and 
invested with crystalline glory, constitutes, not suggests, the 
highest beings of his Heaven. His austere, concentrated, often 
baffled human affections, are the originals of his earthly per- 
sonages. And his ionate and gloomy self-will, like his 
shadow thrown by a flash of lightning upon the snow-wall of an 
Alpine ridge, supplies the shapes and the demoniac stature of 
his nether spirits. 

Of Goethe it need here only be said, that a graceful and easy, 
but most assured sense of his own worth, circulates through every 
fibre of his creations, and is uttered loudly enough on suitable 
occasions. No writer ever existed in whom one finds more of 
direct self-observation. Much even in his works which is net in 
the form of psychological remarks, yet in substance is nothing 
else, though endued with the most beautiful and cunningest of 
mythical and fabulous imagery. If Mr Carlyle persuades him- 
self that Goethe’s example lends any support to his theory, the 
pensive reader cannot fail to be reminded of certain zealous 
divines, who discover the most peculiar of the Christian mys- 
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teries in the legends of Pagan poets, and in rites on which the 
Christian church made implacable war. 

5. We have next an attack on Logic. Here Mr Carlyle is of 
the opinion of so many metaphysicians, that a knowledge of the 
a aen of drawing inferences from principles is not an important 

elp towards drawing them correctly. Very possibly this is true. 
This process, however, though the study of it may not ve of 
much importance in the practical art of thinking, is yet one por- 
tion of the truth of our nature which does lie completely within 
our ken, and which it can injure no one to understand. The 
syllogistic scheme, though as certain as the Rule of Three, is no 
more than this any substitute for the higher logic by which we 
decide on the premises we are to reason from. This great and 
primal science is, precisely on account of its depth and compass, 
far more difficult to bring within any systematic limits. The 
knowledge of it is the aim of the hig est speculation. The 


noblest moral effort strives to realise it in the being, and not 
merely to embrace it in the intelligence. Its realities are the 
vital germs within all true poetic images. And these primitive 
verities are as much more wonderful and beautiful than the 
logical forms by which we connect them with our experience, as 
the “pee j Heavens are sublime in comparison with the brazen 


tubes and glass lenses of the astronomer. 

But this view of the dignity and sanctity of those seminal 
principles of things and of knowledge, which the technical, 
drudging logician is apt to overlook, seems no way incon- 
sistent with a belief in the use of logic as a clear exposition 
of the rules by which mankind instinctively and universally 
reason from their experience, whatever that experience may be. 
The inadequacy of such subordinate and instrumental logic to 
make a man wise, cannot be too clearly seen; but hardly less 
important is it to understand, that it has no such evil conse- 

uences as Mr Carlyle attributes to it. It is well worth con- 
sidering, for instance, that the schoolmen, instead of being, as he 
seems to imagine, the least wise, were the most wise of all men 
living in their times, doing many of them the best practical 
work, and often with hearts awake to all excellence and beauty 
which the world had then disclosed before the eyes of European 
men. 

When we find a Luther, a Napoleon, a Goethe, cited as intui- 
tive in contrast to dialectic men, is it not plain that they had 
simply a larger amount of inward and outward facts, anda yA sim 
insight into the master idea of the business in hand than others ; 
and that from these primordial truths they reasoned not with less, 
but with more logical swiftness and force than others, and the 
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two Germans with a full and sharp consciousness of the process 
and method of their thoughts ? 

6. Virtue is next subjected to the same iron yoke and caudine 
infamy as logic. And here, above all, do we seem to find the 
inanity, or at least extreme imperfection, of the view propounded 
tous. Be it admitted—be it enforced by word, deed, and life, 
that man, to be worthy, must live in a sphere of pure, voluntary 
impulses to good, the flow of which has become habitual, and is 
the result of many moral victories. But when men have learnt 
to reflect on all other things, how is it possible that this alone 
should not be to them a problem for reflection? Where the will 
in all its aims is generous and grand, and therefore necessarily, 
in smaller and more conventional phrase, right, is it not certain 
that the insight gained by such reflection will in turn corroborate 
and renew, not debase and infect, the strength of the better 
promptings? How weak, unstable, vacillating from right to wrong, 
from truth to falsehood, and certain to be driven from precipitate 
appetite into dreariest doubt of all things—how dreamy and half- 
sincere is that virtue sure to be, which, unreasoned of, misunder- 
stood, taking itself for granted, dweils in a mind awakened to 
the meditative knowledge of other principles, but only not of 
moral ones! 


How sad an image of the chaos and ruin of our age is shown 
us to mourn over, when a wise and brave man, if such there be 
on earth, is driven, in the recoil from empirical corruption and 
mechanic theories of the essentially hyper-mechanical, into hymn- 
ing the praises of blind ignorance, and well nigh — the 


condition of Homer’s warriors, or of the peasants who in England, 
in the nineteenth century after Christ, are left almost as dark as 
they ! 

O no! True it cannot be that, to the popular judgment, he 
who talks much about virtue in the abstract begins to be suspicious 
.... that ages of heroism are not ages of moral philosophy ; that 
virtue, when it can be philosophized of, has become aware of itself, 
is sickly and beginning to decline. ‘The great Athenian teacher 
of virtue was not less, but far more virtuous, than any of those 
who scoffed at him; far more heroic as a citizen, as a soldier, as 
a man, than those who would have returned to the old unthinking 
days of merely manual heroism. Cicero was hardly a worse man 
than Clodius or Catiline, who wrote no books De Officits. Se- 
neca was not the most earnest of seekers after truth, but it would 
have been well for Rome and for the world had he, not Nero, 
ruled the empire. It was Marcus Aurelius, and not Commodus, 
who wrote the Meditations which have —— the motto to 


The History of the French Revolution. In the midst of that 
Vor. XX XIII. No. I. E 
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dark Syrian corruption, he, who realized in his life a higher good 
than Plato or Antoninus taught in writing, was also the great 
preacher and doctor of the truth which he practically revealed ; 
and his words are known as widely as his name; and by himself 
was it declared that they, too, are spirit and are life. Or will 
it be said that Paul was no ethical expositor, and that Luther 
never unfolded in many a volume the reason of the law which he 
obeyed, while he lived in freedom above it? 

7. Of Mr Carlyle’s anathema on sentimental morality little 
need be said. It is most true, and, in our age, most necessary to 
be spoken; but it makes nothing for his purpose. Not by silence, 
not by unconsciousness, but by high, earnest teaching, like his 
own, of what man’s true greatness is, may the foul and nauseous 
imitations, the corpses painted beyond the tint of life, and fester- 
ing and rotting within, be shown bor the dead and shameful things 

ey are. 

é. The subsequent passages on the evils of a self-conscious 
state of suciety, are in some respects most brilliant, and even 
suggestive of truth. Yet there can be few readers who will not 
feel that the author wants the full and clear command of the idea, 
which, not being manifest to him, confuses him with hints of its 
presence, such as only serve to make darkness visible. It is im- 
possible ts controvert the proposition, that some one period in his- 
tory is unhealthy as compared with another; for what measure have 
we of the moral unhealthiness of a period? To some it might seem 
that the tenth century, when there was hardly any but theological 
reflection, and no diffused and public thought at all, was a less 
healthy age of England than the sixteenth, when there was so 
much, or than the seventeenth, when there was more of maniy, 
majestic character than in any other time of our annals, and 
when also there was endless speculation on all the great questions 
that have ever excited the human mind. 

Let us here episodically note, that, in the essay on the Signs 
of the Times, it is somewhat marvellously said of the English 
nation in Elizabeth’s day, ‘‘ They had their Shakspere and Philip 
Sidney, where we have our Sheridan Knowles and Beau Brum- 
mel.” In the strength and richness of human nature, abundant, 
stately, saturated with life, like tropical vegetation, the days of 
Elizabeth had at least an apparent superiority to ours. But the 
point would, perhaps, have been less grotesquely maintained by 
a reference to Walter Scott and Wellington, rather than to 
Knowles and Brummel; for in those times also there were to be 
found in London poets of less than the highest genius, and fops 
of quite the highest absurdity. But, as to Sidney, it is better worth 
remarking, that he, like all gentlemen of his age—Mr Carlyle’s 
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peculiarly favoured period—was trained in the scholastic logic ; 
that his own writings are full of ethical dissertations and high- 
flown speculative rhapsodies on moral excellence; that he patro- 
nized not only Spenser but Giordano Bruno—the most abstract 
intellect among all the metaphysicians of that age; and that his 
chosen friend was the Lord Brooke, whose writings are still in 
our hands, and furnish one of the most remarkable memorials of 
a sleepless, brooding self-consciousness to be found in all English 
literature. 

This in passing. The question of the good and evil arising 
from, or implied in, the awakened consciousness of a nation, 
might lead us much farther than we can now travel. It can here 
be only suggested, that the greatest period—incomparably—in 
the history of the world in this respect, was that of the Refor- 
mation. ‘Then the stone effigies and armour, the velvet suits 
and mantles, of the baronage of all northern Europe—then the 
gaberdines, and cloaks, and formal decorums of the guilds and 
arts—then the dust, and bones, and rags, and hunger, and servile 
rudeness of the labourer—all started and crashed up in new por- 
tentous life, with thought working in every head, faith mounting 
from all hearts deungh all far-glancing eyes, and the eloquence 
of true inspiration pouring from millions of long-frozen tongues. 
When was there ever national self-consciousness, if not now? 
And who will say that this was not the most accepted of all times 
—the most brightly illumined page in all the stained and worn, 
but still legible chronicles of human history ? 

It may be added, that the noblest day of Germany for great- 
ness of character and public spirit since that of the Reformation, 
was during the resistance to Napoleon, which followed, and ma- 
nifestly in a great degree arose from, the manlier culture fur- 
nished by the high philosophy and philosophic poetry of the 
preceding fifty years. 

What is more peculiarly and emphatically called a self- 
conscious state of society, appears to mean only that state in 
which so much knowledge is spread abroad among the people, 
that topics necessarily interesting to human beings, but which 
have hitherto been the property of retired students, or small 
classes, and distinct professions of men, are now generally dis- 
cussed, thereby of necessity exciting the stronger feelings 
natural to larger masses of people, and stirring up men whose 
incomplete vines makes them more liable than are the learned 
to headlong impulses, and beliefs at once passionate and gi 
But in these facts what wise man can see a predominance of evil? 
Where the new conflux of ignorance and knowledge produces, 
instead of the old torpor, aetive and hot delusion, there is 
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but the one remedy of giving more knowledge, and so expelling 
the ignorance which is the poison-element in the fermentation ; 
and when the uproar of the popular mind directs itself against 
institutions, knowledge will teach them—for blind experience 
having failed, only true knowledge can do it—what is really good 
in these. Woe to those who attempt the maintenance of what is 
bad. 

Leaving all further notice of the arguments and illustrations 
in the essay, it may be observed, that of the men who have 
arisen to public view as thinkers in England during the last 
twenty years, the one of the most fervid, sincere, far-reaching 
genius, is also the one of the keenest and deepest self-couscious- 
ness. We will not do him the injustice of pointing him out to 
Mr Carlyle’s abhorrence. 

Finally, if we are not to return to some jejune fiction of a state 
of nature,—that is to barbarous, to savage, and ultimately to 
brutal existence,—the consciousness of mankind must be more 
and more widely awakened, and their minds be thus redeemed 
from gross animal torpor, and from the hardly less melancholy 
state of merely mechanical speculation. In the finer and loftier 
» see this consciousness organized and fixed in systematic 
thought, in images of eget and in free, self-commanding life 
and action, must form the substance of all philosophy, all poetry, 
and all heroism. Its corruption into idle vanity and diseased sen- 
timent is, doubtless, also inevitable. But what good thing is there, 
what best thing, what love to man, what faith in God, which 
human frailty does not thus twist and crush into evil? If we 
are to wait for a good which cannot be abused, will Mr Carlyle 
tell us how such is possible for a finite being, capable of infinite 
advancement, and therefore dissatisfied with what he already 
possesses, and uncertain of what lies before him? For what is our 
— life but the dusk and wavering image of the Future and 

inal seen amidst the smoke of the Past, which slowly and for 
ever burns around us? 

This long examination of a single essay of our author, is an 
evidence of respect for him, which he, at least, will understand as 
it is meant. It is natural and unavoidable to speak more con- 
cisely when there is only applause to utter. May our readers 
feel that the admiration we express is no less sincere than the 
dissent. 

Among the works of Mr Carlyle, there is one fiction—Sartor 
Resartus—The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrickh. This 
consists of two intertwisted threads, though both spun off the 
same distaff, and of the same crimson wool. ‘There is a fragmen- 
tary, though, when closely examined, a complete biography of a 
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supposed German professor, and, along with it, portions of a 
supposed treatise of his on the philosophy of clothes. Of the 
three books, the first is preparatory, and gives a portrait of the 
hero and his circumstances. The second is the biographical 
account of him. The third, under the rubric of extracts from 
his work, presents us with his picture of human life in the nine- 
teenth century. 

How so unexampled a topic as the philosophy of clothes can 
be made the vehicle for a nt of man, those will see who 
read the book. But they must read with the faith that, in spite 
of all «»pearances to the contrary, it is the jest which is a pre- 
tence, and that the real purport of the whole is serious, yea, 
serious as any religion that ever was preached, far more serious 
than most battles that have ever been fought since Agamemnon 
declared war against Priam. 

One cvsitell Uniiahitietlcn may enable the more speculative to 
understand how things can be united so remote and discrepant 
as are the visible clothes of men, and the invisible causes of All. 
Our doings all bear the stamp of some portion of our being. 
Now, every portion of our being is inseparably linked with all 
the rest, and therefore each primary art, and every hereditary 


contrivance of human life, may be used as an emblem leading up 
to the conception of our whole constitution, and all its relations. 
Clothes, then, are of this universal indispensable nature, and so 
have a ground of perennial reality. Further—they, like every 
thing that all men use, are made more or less symbolical, bear 
the image of time, country, character, and station, and so are 
true mene hieroglyphics in which all the history of mankind 


is to be found, expressed or understood. 

In this book that strange style appears again before us in its 
highest oddity. ‘Thunder ar “4 flute-music, the — of Pan 
and the nymphs, the clear disdainful whisper of cold stoicism, 
and the hurly-burly of a country fair, succeed and melt into each 
other. Again the clamour sinks into quiet, and we hear at last 
the grave, mild hymn of devotion, sounding from a far sanctuary, 
though only in faint and dying vibrations. So from high to 
low, from the sublime to the most merely trivial, fluctuates the 
feeling of the poet. Now in a Vulcan’s cave of rock, with its 
smoke and iron tools, and gold and rubies; now in dismal 
mines and dens, and now in fairy bowers, shifting to the vulgarest 
alleys of stifling cities; yet do we always feel that there is a 
mystic influence around us, bringing out into sharp homely clear- 
ness what is noblest in the remote and infinite, exalting into 
wonder what is commonest in the dust and toil of every day. 
In this enchanted island, Prospero, the man of serene art, rules 
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indeed supreme, and has his bidding lightly done, but oftener 
by a band of shaggy Calibans than by a choir of melodious Ariels. 
And it is most bewildering of all—for is not the common that 
which, by disclosing its strangeness, has ever the greatest power 
to amaze us?—that the Prospero is a man of our age, in our 
familiar garb, with no magic instruments but the words we all 
use. Even the Calibans and Ariels of the vision are the dull, 
customary tribe—peasant, artisan, gentleman, and lady, whom 
we know by rote as the obvious alphabet of our lives. 

Tis weird work all. If Jean Paul presents to us milk and 
wine, here, instead of wine, is alcohol and something more, and 
the milk what one might fancy not of a cow, but a she-mammoth. 

Hopeless is the contrast, the contradiction which the book 
at first presents to all our common world, its laws, and usages, 
and familiar insignificance. Nothing beautiful is here; nothir 
calmly, manifestly wise. We look at it not for its worth, but its 
oddity. Gradually the eye learns to find some dawning cohe- 
rence and stability, as iP it were not merely mist. Then one 
entanglement untwists itself after another; joint and lineament, 
plan and structure, appear, intricate indeed, but palpable. At last 
we cross ourselves, and know not whether to laugh or weep when 
we find that we were puzzled, not by the want of aught real and 
substantial in the object, but by the presence of so many more forms 
of truth and nature than we commonly discern in life ; and which 
yet, although we knew them not, were ever there. These shadows, 
too, now no longer illusive, are all compacted by their own vital 
unity, which excludes the unmeaning and alien, and brings the 
expressive and lasting elements of our time and being, however 
seemingly discordant, into smooth, indissoluble conjunction. 
In what seemed a fair-booth, half smoke, half canvass, full of 
puppets, toys, dolls, refuse trinkets, peering vaguely through 
thick confusion, there is discovered to be implied nothing less 
than a model, and that a living one, of the world itself, such as 
God in his eternity, and man in his six thousand years, have 
made it. The image is not indeed complete, but broad, full, 
bright, and most genuine, created and imparted by an earnest 
soul, to which nothing that lives and grows, and is not a mere 
idle falsehood, comes as worthless. It is, in fine, a system of 
highest hilosophy in figures of liveliest truth, and wanting only 
—though this is not a small want—the soft musical roundness 
and ms flow of song, to be a poem such as these latter days 
of English song have not produced. 

Much there is that at the tenth, no less than at the first perusal, 
must seem affected, arbitrary, and little more than mere bur- 


lesque. But the law which unites the capacity for all that is 
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highest and most beautiful with the tendency to see meaning in 
the commonest, even sordid things—and the experience of all 
strongest hearts that they must often needs escape, if they would 
not break upon the spot, from the fierce immensity of feeling 
into the homely fire-side circle of the ludicrously vulgar,—these 
(which to no one knowing what is in man, and not merely what 
comes out of him, can be unknown truths) explain so many 
seeming anomalies and discords, that all the rest may well be 
believed equally fitting, or if not, yet but pardonably wrong. 

There are, indeed, persons of high faculties and excellent 
cultivation, to whom a limited, conventional rather than convic- 
tional, standard, will make the whole distasteful. But, blessed 
be that endless dawning which for ever discloses more and more 
of the eternal within the narrow bounds of time, this temper is 
ceasing to be that of our age. ‘Those who read the book for the 
worth that is in it, will assuredly not miss their reward. 

Yet read without bitter pain it cannot be. The heaps of 
misery which lie about us intermingled with joys and — are 
here sundered, and looked at by themselves. ‘The root of sorrow 


and evil is laid bare, and frightens the sunshine with its black- 
ness. Nay, so intently and right onward does the author pursue 
his task of denudation, that it seems at last as if something phy- 


sically dreadful were a-doing, and something half-demoniac were 
at work ; the secret of which impression seems to be, that in 
this book the mind is not brought into agreement with that great 
movement of nature of which our universe and life are but the 
momentary result and manifestation. Science in one way, in 
another purely imaginative poetry, creating what is quite distinct 
from the poet’s individuality, ana in a third mode the calm com- 
pleteness of active morality—these differently, but all truly, 
reproduce in a human form the mild, profound unity of the 
whole system of being. In each of these aspects of things we 
see how fire and storm, strife and death, pain and evil, are but 
superficial disturbances of the great concord, which, could we so 
stand apart from them as to unriddle their meaning, would always 
be beheld but as necessary to the existence which they seemingly 
threaten, and elements of that music with which we fancy them, 
and as practical beings must assume them, to jar. But here in 
this volume, the orgasm of shaping thought and desolating emo- 
tion bursts with ruin through the steadfast bounds of science, of 
art, and of conscientious activity. The author brings together 
creation and destruction to work precipitately and face to face in 
open conflict, not with their true and everlasting though unac- 
knowledged alliance. His own heart reads the purport of their 
operation, and eagerly feels the greatness of their tasks, but 
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shares none of that sublime tranquillity in which the twain 
repose, nursed at either breast of their mighty mother. 

That in these world-encircling speculations and symbolic 
designs, which alternate from the alt sharpness of Hogarth to 
the measurelessness of Michael Angelo, there is much omitted, 
much distorted and overdrawn, cannot be surprising. He who the 
most sincerely believes in and admires the excellence of the man 
and his works, will be able to see no little that he must think 
altogether mistaken. But be it ever remembered, that there is 
more of profitable truth in the errors of the wise than in the 
just conkaden of thoughtless men; and even where there does 
not appear to be any high principle—perverted into an ey 
grave delusion, but still there, and to be recognised, thoug 
disguised and contorted—yet there is always some great and 
pure feeling, working, however questionably, and forcing us to 
reflect on the depth of its source and the grandeur of its objects. 

Teufelsdrickh represents it as a mere delirium, that the vil- 
lage of Dumdrudge, having no private Dumdrudgian quarrel 
with any French village whatever, should send out thirty of her 
working sons to kill and be killed by thirty French wearers of 
sabots, in some corner of the south of Spain, merely because the 
rulers of the two countries have fallen out. Yet it needs nota 
philosopher or poet to see that the village of Dumdrudge had 
far better do this than wait to have pillage, and massacre, and 
worse, brought to the parish green and into every cottage by 
the injured innocents who ravaged Spain rather than England, 
a because England would not let them visit her first. 

ndependently of this particular instance, there is a vapid, 
common-place view of the whole matter, such as ‘leufelsdrockh 
would probably think one had better die than hint at, much less 
utter, but which is not-the less true. For Dumdrudge gains 
considerably by belonging to a country having a government of 
some kind. A government must have power to decide on many 
things, and among these on war and peace, for all its subjects, 
Dumdrudge included. Being fallible, it may very possibly decide 
wrong, and nevertheless be better than no government at all. 
Moreover, with or without rulers, men, being pugnacious, will 
fight and kill each other; any one man who chooses to go to war 
for a wife, a wigwam, or a copy of Sartor Resartus, having, in a 
state of nature—that is, a savage state—the power to compel any 
other man to do battle to the death for these possessions. 
For constables are decidedly a product of government, and not, 
like their staves, of vegetation. Finally, few things can be more 
certain than that fighting is reduced by political society, from 
every man’s most necessary occupation, to be the trade of a 
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comparatively few, even if every Dumdrudge sends her thirty 
every year to be drilled and shot at. 

This view is not fitted, like Teufelsdréckh’s, to amuse and 
elevate the universe; but that with our limited faculties it should 
appear to us truer than his, is, we must submit, our misfortune 
rather than our fault. Nor, indeed, when Herr Teufelsdrockh 
condescends to disguise himself, and to discourse on governments 
and society like any vuubing quack philanthropist and friend 
of humanity, is the sumple-iminded reader to be solely blamed, if 
for 2 moment he ‘ancies that the professor is no other than what 
he pretends to be. When the philosopher seems to consider 
Botany Bay as the true Atlantis, Utopia, and isle of heroes ; the 
pom ae | as the ark in which the faithful few are divinely set 
apart: and all gaols and treadmills as the sacred retreats and 
mystic grottoes of the only modern saints and sages,—whether 
even a ‘leufelsdréckh can pass without suspicion, while teaching 
a doctrine so subversive of the Old Bailey and the New Police, 
let remote posterity decide. 

This statement is, in fact, only a very temperate caricature of 
opinions which frequently appear in these works. It may be 
hoped that there are few readers who will not see them to be 
errors generated by the corruption of serious truths. They sug- 
gest a point of view so neglected and so unpopular, and at the 
same time so important as a corrective of the opposite and reign- 
ing onesidedness, that they will probably be of far more use to 
mankind than the reiteration of the axiomatic principles which 
we have repeated and taken for granted till we have nearly 
ceased to understand them. 

The book is the most extraordinary mixture we know of the 
purest and rarest truth with much truth in itself of equal depth, 
but here exaggerated into not merely hyperbolical phrases—of 
which, indeed, there is little if anything—but hyperbolical 
opinions; opinions, that is, which have fallen over the battle- 
ments they were se to defend, and been dashed into separate 
pieces or confused lumps. Any man who, although thus erring, 
at the same time utters much and original wisdom and poetry, 
is of course a person of strong abilities, and, if all is done with 
unaffected earnestness, must be of strong character also. Here 
purpose and faculty, will and talents, are combined and exist in 
friendly union, and all in the highest vigour; and it is not the 
least charm of the book that it supplies some seminal hints on 
the mode in which a mind so marked and so capacious has been 
formed and ripened. Nay, a zealous student will often be in- 
clined to suspect that, in Teufelsdrockh, a British biograph 
looks through the widely different and much congguatel seth 
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of a German one. It is impossible not to connect the character- 
istics which run through all these volumes with such passages as 
the following :— 

‘< To look through the show of things into things themselves, he 
is led and compelled. The ‘ passivity’ given him by birth is fostered 
by all turns of his fortune. Everywhere cast out, like oil out of 
water, from mingling in any employment, in any public communion, 
he has no portion but solitude and a life of meditation. The whole 
energy of his existence is directed, through iy, on one task: 
that of enduring pain, if he cannot cure it. Thus everywhere do 
the shows of things oppress him, withstand him, threaten him with 
fearfullest destruction: only by victoriously penetrating into things 
themselves can he find peace and a stronghold.”—Sartor, p. 2\1. 


In the doctrine of Teufelsdréckh also, as in that of Mr Carlyle, 
belief in Goethe holds a chief place.—{Sartor, p. 262.] Yet 
here, too, it must be said as before, that those who loo’ in the 
Professor for any exceeding conformity of opinion or cuaracter 
with the poet, will be much disappointed. Among innumerable 
other seni there is this most marked, that the sympathies 
of the Privy Councillor are chiefly with the wealthy and culti- 
vated classes; those of the writer on clothes rather with the poor, 


the vulgar—in a word, the cultivating. Goethe ang all 


established things merely as such, and troubles himself but little 
to inquire how this or that has grown into authority. Teu- 
felsdrockh’s instinct is to embitter Limself against all that is, so 
far as it is the work of man. ‘The reason of the difference, per- 
haps, is partly this, that Goeihe could do all he cared to do, 
namely, be a poet and thinker of the highest order, in the midst 
of his actual circumstances; and therefore any disturbance of 
these was a mere hindrance to him, forcing him to adjust himself 
to a new state of things. Teufelsdrockh, on the other hand, 
though perhaps he knows it not, is pre-eminently a moral and 
poarenl man, in soul if not in act a reformer, and one of Titanic 

ulk and force. Finding in the present no field and facts ade- 
quate to his longings, and unable to rest, like Goethe, in mere 
imaginations, he finds himself crippled and wounded at every 
step, and thinks it is his time which is out of joint. Not that, 
judged even by his total standard, the present age is at all in- 
ferior to any past one, but that it is his, and therefore partly 
responsible for his dissatisfaction. For among the many and 
precious truths which the Professor not only talks of, but knows 
at heart, this is not one,—that he who has not peace within him- 
self to-day would not have it, whatever he may fancy, were to- 
day changed into a yesterday or a to-morrow ever so distant, and 
in its remoteness ever so alluring. Teufelsdréckh discerns, and 
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can point out, a path traversing the far me and the far future ; 
u 


but—as is so often known of a faint track upon a moor—around 
him, where he is actually walking, he can hardly discover a ves- 
tige of it. There all seems confusion; and although he walks 
forward, as a wise man will, towards the line of path before him, 
using what marks there are to guide him, yet he journeys in tri- 
bulation and horror, inwardly cursing the day that he was born, 
while he recounts aloud the join which he unquestionably 
has of contentment—nay, of rejoicing. Goethe concerned him- 
self little about the past, except for the use he could make of it, 
and not at all about the future, because from it he could derive 
no profit. But he stept cheerfully and bravely on in the midst 
of the present, where Re felt that his work lay, and did his work 
with joy. With joy Teufelsdréckh works not, but with all the 
rts. courage, for he toils on, wanting all the poet’s cordial 
impulses of happiness. He finds wisdom and implements, and 
a niggard but sufficient support, everywhere around him; here 
a Mentor, there a ship—always bread and water—and, when 
needful, an entrance to the prophetic land of spirits; only nowhere 
a mild and musical tranquillity of heart, which for many a meaner 
mortal has stood, as well it might, in lieu of all outward help. 

There may perhaps be found some rude analogy between the 
men, him of Weimar and him of Weissnichtwo, both of the Uni- 
verse—and the hot spring of Iceland, boiling among snows and 
blasted rocks, compared with a sunny river flowing from its dis- 
tant hills by groves and meadows, and beautiful hamlets and 
kings’ perticoes. But the image is far from doing justice to the 
harsher and less halcyon soul. 

In closing what it has occurred to us to say of Mr Carlyle’s 
writings, it would be wrong to omit all mention of the History 
of the French Revolution, although but a passing and most 
insufficient notice can here be given to it. Of all books in the 
English language which the present age has given birth to, it is 
that which, most surprising and disheartening men at first sight, 
seems afterwards, so far as can be judged from the very many 
known experiments, the most forcibly to attract and detain them. 
The general result appears to be an eager, wide ebullience of the 
soul, issuing in manifold meditations, and in an altered and 
deepened feeling of all humen life. The book has made no out- 
ward noise, but has echoed on and on within the hearts of men. 
Instances might be cited, withoui probably one exception, of 

ersons of the most oddly diverse characters, and of kinds aad 
, sa of cultivation no less unlike, trom. as it were, the grass 
beneath our feet and the hidden flowers in coid grecz nooks, to 
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the pine and oak of amplest growth above our heads—all equally, 
though most differently, affected by that electric blaze. 

How can this be explained? By popular delusion—say, per- 
haps, those who hold themselves undeludable; as indeed they 
are, for darkness cannot be darkened. But this book is not, 
hardly can be, popular. ‘The crowd have no part or lot in the 
matter; deeply as the influence of the work may act, which all 
wise hooks de: more or less, on the condition of them and their 
descendants. Nor can that well be a delusion which gives men 
new and more varied thoughts, lively far-piercing emotions, and 
which instils divine energy, the wine of truth spiced with the 
balm of pity, into souls before dormant, and walking the world 
as dreamers in a land of dreams. But it is an old and faithful 
saying, that where there is no eye to see reality, there is ever an 
— waiting to rise in scornful wonder at the name of it. 

here the substantial hand to grasp things worthy is wanting, 
there is always some thin shadow-hand to wave them off with 
— gestures. But the living truth, thus slighted, will 
assuredly outlast the dead contempt which carries its own 


death-poison in its essence. 
This history is, in fact, a genuine oe epic. Complete 
1 


and fixed in its design, it thrills with life-blood through and 
through. It shows how the most golden fancy, and the most 
Vivifying imagination, may be exercised, in all their glory and 
fullest flood, within the bounds of the literally true, of that which 
was transacted in the lives of our fathers, and which filled with 
its jar and smoke, and diurnal apparitions, the pages of hundreds 
of newspapers. 

Yet does it contain many sayings which a friend of Mr — 
might be oe if he wished to blot out with tears. These 
are painful in different ways, and would be hard to class under 
one head. But their most general character is that of a hatred 
for things as they are, showing itself in cool mockery at their 
destruction, and in joy at manifestations, however monstrous, of 
the will to destroy them; a temper which, discovered in a man 
so superior to the average even of thinking men, gives much to 
ponder on, and, at least, something heartily to lament. Among 
passages of this cast, there is none that we remember so obviously 
and so afflictingly perverse and noxious, as the conclusion of his 
account of the Sapealien massacres. It is hardly necessary to 
say that we have no liking for the slimy mud-sea of corruption 
into which the French government, and higher classes, had sunk 
themselves during the last century. If any consideration could 
increase the disgust which the spectacle raises, it would be that 
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they brought the people to a state, or left them in one, which 
made the villanies of the Revolution possible, while ren- 
dering the revolution itself a most necessary and wholesome 
purification. But these views have nothing in them to diminish 
the horror which all but madmen, or sane men in moments of 
madness, feel at such proceedings as those of September; for 
in these there was the foulest, most astounding proof, of the 
extent and force of wickedness, rankling under the smooth sur- 
face of European life. 

The deliberate slaughter in broad day—nay, day after day, in 
the chief and most polished city of the continent—of many many 
hundreds of perfectly helpless men and women, trembling 
prisoners locked up in gaols, with no offence pretended against 
them but that they wished to preserve the social advantages 
which they had inherited from long generations of their ancestors 
—this was an act of desperate and cowardly brutality which may 
well, even now, make any human being K Ber ms at the amount 


of moral poison hidden—perhaps still working—in the veins of 
modern society. No one but a blockhead, and that one speaking 
with extempore inspiration rather. than with a moment’s fore- 
thought, would allege the number of lives destroyed, for ony 


other purpose than to prove that the thing was not done heed- 
lessly as insignificant. And if pestilence, or the shipwreck 
of a fleet, had devoured ten times as many, who would now be 
at the pains to speak of the matter? The curse of the thing 
is in the black, malignant passions which urged on the work. 
It may no doubt be alleged that the crime was one not of 
passion but policy, and done to frighten the Royalists into quiet 
during the struggle against the Prussian army. But even sup- 
posing that there was any danger at all of an aristocratic insur- 
rection, which the historian does not attempt to establish, it is 
plain that so enormous a precaution never could have been re- 
solved on but by men either utterly vitiated in their whole souls, 
or at the moment under the influence of the most atrocious 
feelings. Probably the authors of the massacre are guilty in 
both respects. Thus it was that they broke through all 
the restraints of moral custom, which he who defies, except in 
order to promote some still higher than customary truth, is in 
the most justly hateful class of human beings, an | not the less 
hateful, the more we hold him also deplorable. 

It is on this very ground that is placed a half-explicit, falter- 
ing defence—not the less grievous because spoken with some 
reserve. The concluding words of the narrative are these: 
(vol. iii. p. 65.) 


‘Instead of shrieking more, it were perhaps edifying”—alas, 
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no !—*‘ to remark, on the other side, what a singular thing Customs 
(in Latin, Mores) are; and how fitly the Virtue, Virtus, Manhood, 
or Worth, that is in a man, is called his Morality, or Customariness. 
Fell Slaughter, one [of] the most authentic products of the Pit you 
would say, once give it Customs, becomes War, with Laws of War, 
and is Customary and Moral enough ; and red individuals carry the 
tools of it girt round their haunches, not without an air of pride,— 
which do thou nowise blame. While, see! so long as it is but 
dressed in hodden or russet ; and Revolution, less frequent than War, 
has not yet got its Laws of Revolution, but the hodden or russet indi- 
viduals are Uncustomary—O shrieking beloved brother blockheads of 
Mankind, let us close those wide mouths of ours; let us cease shriek- 
ing, and begin considering !” 

From this it is hard to imagine otherwise than that the writer 
conceives the difference to our feelings of the death of a thousand 
persons in battle, and the same number by massacre, arises from 
the commonness of the one and the rarity of the other fact; as a 
death by fever attracts less notice than a death by drowning. 
But O! shame, shame to use the wonderful power of words for 
thus darkening men’s plainest and holiest knowledge. The dif- 
ference is not in many or few, custom or no custom, hodden or 
scarlet, but in the souls, the purposes, the feelings of the men 
who do the deed. Let a hundred thousand people, once in ten 
centuries, perish by earthquake, and yet a single midnight mur- 
der wrought by revenge or avarice, such as every day's news- 
paper records, is to the eye of reason a more fearful, awful occur- 
rence than the wide destruction of a city. Nature’s immediate 
extinction of myriads of her children, is but the doing all at once 
of what she does hourly throughout the world; now, indeed, in a 
way more impressive to the imagination, yet with no peculiar 
moral import. But the existence in one man of the spirit of 
Cain, of cunning, ruthless malignity, which casts aside not only 
all human compassion, but the divine reverence for the life of 
man as a thing consecrate and inviolable—and this at no bidding 
of sudden passion, and in no hot thirst of conflict, much less at 
the clear command of reason, which authorizes the judge to con- 
demn the desperately guilty, the soldier to fight for his own 
country against a foreign one,—this is a new and peculiar fact, 
sufficient to appal every man not too near the brutes for even 
the dimmest meditation. In a battle how different is the case, 
where the man who takes life no less exposes his own; where the 
sense of right is so strong that not only the base and ferocious, 
but the gentlest and most thoughtful, feel themselves engaging 
in no vile, unhallowed work, but are purified and nerve by 
sympathies, beliefs, and that religious help of custom—by patri- 
otism, loyalty, discipline, pride of profession, fellow-feeling with 
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thousauds equally perilled, and the ennobling sense of danger en- 
countered for the seke of an idea—which all so light up with their 
blaze th~ -vhole of bfe, that the shades of death are lost and melt 
away in the spicudour. But in the cold, tame, dangerless assas~ 
sination of a herd of miserable prisoners from mere hatred of 
their class and names, vr even, if you will, from the wish to 
intimidate others—and in its inconsistency with all the prae- 
tices of modern life, which had no palliation of habit to disguise 
the hideousness of the act—who does not see a revelation of 
evil sufficient to dishearten and sorely wound the highest faith 
in all possibilities of good ? 

Thoughts so plain and sad as these Mr Carlyle will call inar- 
ticulate shrieking, and will speak of the wide mouths of blockheads. 
We should be sorry to exchange the sorrow for his ill-timed and 
poorly-imagined sophistry and scorn, painful as such regret is, 
against the sardonic comfort with which he will no doubt regard 
all similar comments on him. 

It must however be said, that there are few, if any other pas- 
sages, so wretchedly perverse as this; and much of the book, 
probably by far the greatest sae of it, is as pure and grand in 
feeling as it is distinct and glowing in the images which it pre- 
sents. It is, however, throughout a book that makes the heart 


ache more than Tacitus, though somewhat in the same way. 

It has nothing to cheer—nothing to tranquillize. But that which 

most agitates, and like sorcery “pape the reader, is not the 
I 


tale of idle folly drivelling on till it ends in the worse earnest of 
madness, and horror thickening the pure sunshine with the reek 
of death; not the overthrow into infernal ruin of the oldest and 
most habitual state of things, with all its honours, brought be- 
fore the mind’s eye as distinctly as if present to that of the body, 
and teaching the least considerate how insecure for all men are 
the softest and most valued circumstances, and that he only who 
can always be faithful to himself has aught lasting to rely on. 
That which darkens and scares us more than all this, is the per- 
petual sense of the writer’s wasting toil of heart, of the immea- 
surable weight of pain and grief which he has not ceased to bear 
—the stern resolve, compressing the mad furies of the soul, but 
unable to cast them out. What a spectacle is it to see such a 
man as this, so rich in endowment, so decisive and victorious in 
performance, who yet finds the world, and the world’s law, and 
the law of his own nature, so ill a friend to him, that he more 
sympathizes with almost the worst rebellion against all law than 
with almost the best submission to it; that he thinks a Roland, a 
Vergniaud, only ridiculous; a Turgot coldly respectable; while 
a greedy, ruffian Danton, a mass of brutal self-will and reinless 
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petite, kindles his admiration, and almost his love! Dull must 
r breast be which shall not deeply receive, and retain for ever, 
the great image of a man on whom has been laid the doom to feel 
more acutely, to love more absorbingly, hope more grandly, will 
more bravely, than all around him, and yet has reaped from these 
capacities—not joy, not peace—but a more biting sorrow, and a 
heavier gloom, than afflicts his weaker comrades. A fact to be 
long noted—an abyss to be steadfastly, mournfully, not irreve- 
rently gazed into; for this is no showy, self-indulgent discon- 
tent, rather is it one of which he who suffers himself says no- 
thing, would willingly cease to think; and betrays it only, but 
most clearly, by his view—so heroic, so wide, “a yet so sad—of 
all his world and aims. Were it a theatric affectation put on to be 
stared at, the trick has been made the most of by others, and worn 
to rags so sordid that none could now well mistake them for a 
king’s mourning garments. But here all men feel that though 
the opinions may be wrong, the style extravagant, and what 
amount of error you please to assign in the whole scheme of the 
man and his writings, yet the foundation and buttresses of the 
evident genius are self-forgetting earnestness and manly sim- 
plicity. ‘These are not lies, not matter of shifting costume, but 
truth tried seven times in sevenfold fire. 


It has more than once happened, in the course of this essay, 
that the name of Luther has come in contact with that of Mr 
Carlyle, and on the whole, startling as the assertion must at 
first = seem, and extreme as the outward differences un- 


doubtedly are, there is no one known in literary history whom 
the British writer so nearly resembles in the essentials of his 
character. None but the least reflecting can need to be re- 
minded that their discordance of opinion and total dissimilitude 
of conduct, instead of being objections to the truth of this re- 
semblance, are the necessary conditions of its existence: for, 
could the same mass and kind of energies and capacities which 
constituted the man of the sixteenth century be reproduced in 
the nineteenth, they would of course no less deeply and last- 
ingly receive the altered influence of a time so different. It 
would be a poor jest to pretend that any one claims for the 
later thinker the importance in the world which three centuries 
have proved to be the right of the Saxon Reformer; but no 
fear of being misunderstood and ridiculed need suppress the 
statement, that in the type and scale of their tendencies and 
faculties there is a genuine likeness. We find in both the same 
sincerity, largeness, and fervour, similar sudden and robust elo- 
quence, and broad and unshackled views of all things; a flowing 
cordiality based on a deep and severe, often almost dismal and se- 
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pulchral conscientiousness ; an equal liability to fierce and scornful 
prejudice, and indulgence of the ultimate possibilities, almost im- 
possibilities, of exaggeration, yet with an entire superiority to 
merely frivolous and ingenious paradox. In each, one sees in 
everything the man says, and not merely in the great and pre- 
meditated proclamations, the same individual physiognomic 
stamp; the royal broad arrow not only on the anchor and the 
cannon, but on the gimlet and the tenpenny nail. ‘Their funda- 
mental unity of conception lives in a religious awe of the Divine, 
as revealed in the universe, and in the inspired hearts, and heart- 
kindled acts and utterance of men. The true knowledge of this, 
pouring itself out at great epochs in poetic deeds and words, has 
always been suysequently analyzed into dogma, and stifled and 
petrified in authoritative, not intuitive symbols. Now, of both 
these men it is the great labour to restore the old free animation 
of this truth, and to lead men to find in the enjoyment of it the 
only, bit all-sufficient, liberation from selfishness and death. 

In this enterprise, far unlike indeed is the language and 
demeanour of the German schoolman, married monk, and tamer 
of popes and devils, from that of the English writer in our day. 
But our day is a time of steam-engines and newspapers, of 
natural philosophy and representative constitutions. Scientific 
scepticism has pulverised the histories once most surely believed, 
which reappear only in the forms of avowed historical romances. 
But of all these prodigious innovations which have ay ap the 
father of lies of so much traditional costume, and at the same 
time have taught us to detect the presence of his numerous 
family in so many things that our ancestors believed as certain 
truth, —for thinkers of Mr Carlyle’s order (by which he is likely to 
stand as firmly as any earl on record) there is none so important 
as the place which speculation, and especially that of the Ger- 
mans, the children of Luther, has claimed and secured for itself. 
It is an all but immeasureable change, that science has now and 
for ever seized the right of deciding on the premises which she 
shall admit—is not merely bound to the duty of accepting those 
supplied to her, whether o the decrees of church councils and 
theologians, or by the creeds and canons of the bodily senses. 
Leaving to religion its own practical rights, which are everlasting, 
and which no other power can arrogate, science now postulates 
only what is essential to the scientific construction of knowledge. 
She leaves the feelings of reverence and duty to glorify, as 
conscience and faith require, the principle which she herself 
acknowledges as the highest affirmation of the intelligence and 
the essence of all being; but she refuses to accept their repre- 


sentation of her prima! truth, as that which is valid for her. 
Vor, XXXIII. No. I. F 
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This crisis, which has expelled from the sanctuary of pure 
intuition everything but that ideal which is necessary as a 
centre for consistent thought, and has left external tradition and 
assertion, however authorised, to fill only their a propriate place 
in the affections and practical life, has made philosophy a new 
and independent world, surrounding with its diaphanous circle 
the spheres of all other knowledge and belief. Insight thus 

urified and realised has, in our view of the matter, taken for 

r Carlyle the place of the warring and incongruous schemes 
which battled in Luther’s brain and life; for the Reformer’s phi- 
losophy halted between reason and authority—the blind power 
attempting to thrust itself into the seat of the luminous one, and 
to make its own laws imperative over a rival which, though out- 
wardly subdued, still inwardly rebelled against the usurpation. 
This modern revolution of thought has thus given to the man of 
our day, and of Luther’s mould, a clear and coherent image of 
existence, unattainable by the highest intelligence three hundred 
— ago. And this appears diffused throughout all Mr Car- 
yle’s writings, though often in grotesque forms, and with a 
vindictive ill-will to speculation, not because it isso remote from, 
but because it is so near his heart. For his controversy against 
philosophy is a mere domestic quarrel, between parties who dis- 
ape with the less restraint, because knowing that they never can 

e separated. 

But though a person of strong heart and wide vision has thus 
in our time advantages on the theoretic side unknown some 
generations back, the practical side of the account is far less 
obviously in his favour. Then, the very tyranny of the moral 
and religious scheme, which made itself the arbiter of speculative 
truth as well as of its own axioms and rules, rendered life narrower 
and more false, but also more compact and unquestionable and 
easily to be managed. Men, by dint of faith, were at ease and 
satisfied in the midst of dark intellectual confusion. Christianity 
set the bounds and measured out the foundation of science as 
well as of duty—claimed to be, and for devout men was, mistress 
of all thoughts, as well as all moral actions, was the lyric sibyl, 
the wise enchantress, as well as the holy dedicated vestal. Now 
doubt has come in, denial has established its irresistible claims 
over much that was once held sacred, and it is a hard task for the 
wisest to determine where that which has unquestioned right to 
e- far, shall find its just limitation and be bid stop for ever. 

en, the principles which men disobeyed in practice they unani- 
mously held to be true, in a sense in which no wise man now 
maintains them; for instance, in their arbitrary application to 
physical facts, as well as to the elements and ft sar of all 
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speculation. So that, however sure the victory may be, there is 
a battle to be fought, often a life-long one, by the best of minds, 
which men of this stamp were not, or not much, exposed to in 
the age of the Reformation. Then, moreover, religion established 
a partial indeed, and capricious, and partly erroneous, ground for 
all seientific thought, but still a high and solemn one; far trans- 
cending, not men’s moral wants, but the pretensions of their 
gross appetites and carnal experience. Now, the world not only 
professes religion, and practically disregards it, but talks of truth, 
and means thereby the mere arrangements of outward life, in 
opposition to all genuine philosophy asserting any high and inde- 
pendent ground; for it is the decree of the sovereign populace 
among us that philosophy is merely experience generalized, and 
not the correcting and balancing antithesis of experience, which 
alone makes its facts intelligible to the seeking and wayworn 
reason. Men assuredly did not do what Luther and Savonarola 
taught; but admitted, Hainer that they taught schtly. Men 
now as little do what the wise man counsels; but, moreover, they 
deny what he believes, yea knows. 

Distracted enough, therefore, and perilous, is the condition of 
him who refuses to walk by the lantern—dark, not because closed, 


but because there is no candle in it—which custom points to asa 
source of light, and being herself blind knows not its worthless- 
ness. When men have begun to think a little, and have not yet 
learned to think rightly, their belief in their own infallible 
omniscience is apt to be proportionate to their ignorance; and 
accordingly they hate him who knows the truth which they only 
dream of and his refusal to dream bays, with them passes 


for an insane rebellion. Add to these outward ills the hindrance 
which he must strive against within, the spectres and shadows of 
the valley of death which he must confront and overcome, if he 
would not be to himself a ghastlier apparition than they—and 
we may somewhat guess how hard, and of how more than pagan 
heroism, told of historic champion or fabled of demigod, his 
task must be, who would now walk in this world steadfastly and 
with clear light, and breathing tie air of wisdom’s astral climate, 
while his feet are amid the mire and pitfalls, the tainted sepulchres 
of the dead, and unclean beasts that frequent them. 

In this state of things, and net solely in original dissonance of 
character, we may, perhaps, find the explanation of one marked dif- 
ference between the man of the sixteenth century and the similar 
man of the nineteenth. ‘The former could speak out heartily 
and devoutly in the full confidence of faithful, humble vee de 
from his hearers; but in our days we find the ne less fervid 
utterance of an equally practical and positive spirit turning back 
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in irony upon himself, and by his tone of caustic rather than 
poignant self-mockery giving the rzost peculiar and emphatic 
expression to all his teaching. Luther’s irony, when he does 
resort to it, is all polemical—a sword to attack. The Englishman’s 
is generally self-repressive—even more than self-defensive—as a 
mantle in which he would wrap his head, and shut out the images 
of his own zeal and indignation. 

Here must end our remarks on the admirable writings of a 
great man. Could it be hoped, that by what has been said, any 
readers, and especially any thinkers, will be led to give them the 
attention they require, but also deserve, in this there would be 
ample repayment, even were there not at all events a higher 
reward, for the labour, which is not a slight one, of forming and 
asserting distinct opinions on a matter so singular and so con , lex. 
For few bonds that unite human beings are purer or happier 
than a common understanding and reverence of what is truly 
wise and beautiful. This also is religion. Standing at the 
threshold of these works, we may imitate the saying of the old 


philosopher to the friends who visited him on their return from 
the temples—Let us enter, for here too are gods.* 


£ 





* [In giving our readers the benefit of this attempt by one of our most valued 
contributors (we believe the first attempt yet made) at a calm and comprehensive 
estimate of a man, for whom our admiration has already been unreservedly ex- 
pressed, and whose genius and worth have shed some rays of their brightness on 
our own pages; the occasion peculiarly calls upon us to declare what is already 
implied in the avowed plan of this Review—that its conductors are in no respect 
identified with the opinions delivered in the present criticism, either when the 
writer concurs with, or when he differs from those of Mr Carlyle. 

While we hope never to relax in maintaining that systematic consistency in our 
own opinions, without which there can be no clear and firmly-grounded judgment 
and therefore no hearty appreciation of the merits of others; we open our pages 
without restriction to those who, though differing from us on some fundamental 
points of philosophy, stand within a certain circle of relationship to the general spirit 
of our practical views, and in whom we recognize that title to a free stage for the 
promulgation of what they deem true and useful, which belongs to all who unite 
noble feelings with great aud fruitful thoughts. ] 
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Art. II.—1. Songs of the Munster Peasantry.—TIllustrations of 
Whiteboyism. Haly, Hanover street, Cork. 


URING the greater part of a century Ireland has been 
almost constantly the scene of agrarian disturbances, some- 
times limited to a narrow district, sometimes extending to general 
insurrection. ‘To some the total want of intelligence displayed by 
the revolters, and the absence of any great recognized object, 
appeared presumptive evidence that these disturbances had neither 
relation nor connexion; while others, arguing from the sad uni- 
formity which distinguished the successive outbreaks, asserted 
that they were manifestations of a deep-seated and widely-ex- 
tended oy for the destruction of everything English and 
everything Protestant. From the year 1760, when the agrarian 
rioters, under the name of Whiteboys, first began to excite alarm, 
down to the period of the Legislative Union in 1800, the Irish 
Parliament pertinaciousiy refused to make any inquiry into the 
causes of these disturbances ; “‘ they gave sentence on the conclu- 
sion after having adjourned the premises.” For twenty years they 
ascribed the rebellious spirit of the Irish Catholics to Jacobitism, 
and for about twenty years more to Jacobinism ; satisfied with 
having found “a local habitation and a name” for the “ air 
nothing” of their.theories, they neither troubled their heads wit 
the meaning or applicability of the phrases, but proceeded to 
laws for the suppression of tumults, which, in the indignant lan- 
guage of Arthur Young, “ were suited only to the meridian of 
arbary.” In the year 1824 the subject of Irish disturbances 
was first systematically investigated by parliamentary commit- 
tees. The witnesses of every party combined in establishing one 
important fact, namely, that the objects of the insurgents were for 
the most part social, connected with the relations of property and 
the tenure of land; but there was much contradictory evidence 
with respect to the amount of political or religious motives, 
which were combined with the ordinary incentives to agrarian in- 
surrection. ‘The general impression produced on the minds of 
the legislators was, that the evil was social: and from that time to 
the commencement of the present year there were few who looked 
upon Irish disturbances as fraught with any direct peril to the con- 
stitution in Church and State; but the Earl of Roden having made 
out what the House of Lords in its wisdom considered to be a 
primé facie case, that one phase of the insurgent spirit, Ribbonism, 
was aimed against the lives of Irish Protestants and the connec- 
tion between England and Ireland, a committee of 1839 has 
~again gone over the ground examined in 1824 and 1825, and 
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stimulated public curiosity by collecting a mass of evidence so 
vague, unsatisfactory, and contradictory, that their Lordships have 
flung the ‘ rudis indigestaque moles” on their table, with an ac- 
knowledgment that nothing short of Omnipotence could derive 
order from such a chaos. 

Among the clouds of witnesses examined by the parliamen- 
tary committees and commissions, one class, and that the most 
important of all, appears to be wanting, the insurgent peasants 
themselves. We have not found Captain Rock, Terry Alt, or 
Lady Clare called upon to compare their systems of legislation 
with the rules and regulations of the Orange lodges; the latter 
have been heard through their chaplains, their grands and their 
deputy-grands, but the Whiteboys and Ribbonmen have all 
been described at second-hand, and moreover, their objects and 
designs have been most emphatically stated by those who, on their 
own showing, knew least about them. We propose to remedy 
this injustice, and afford Reck the opportunity of vindication so 
eagerly sought by Roderick Dhu. Like the Highland chieftain, 
the Irish captain, when charged with sanguinary outrage, has a 
right to ask— 


** And heardest thou why he drew his blade ?” 


Nay more, he has in some degree published his apology in the 
songs and ballads which, in the absence of newspapers, formed, and 
to some extent may still be regarded as, the popular press of 
Ireland. 

The first accusation brought against Rock, or the Whiteboys, 
of whom he may be regarded cathe representative, was partiality 
to the Pretender and the French. A very few words will suffice 
to explain the very peculiar relations of the Irish people to the 
Stuart dynasty. From the accession of James I, the great ob- 
ject of the government was to establish an English interest in 
Ireland, by the plantation of large colonies, and the expulsion or 
deprivation of the existing proprietors. A rebellion, whose exis- 
tence was never proved, enabled the first James to confiscate the 
greater part of Ulster; Connaught and Munster were threatened 
with the same fate under Charles I, by means of inquisitions into 
titles: the great civil war enabled Cromwell to effect at once 
what these two monarchs had attempted gradually-—the best lands 
of Ireland were granted to his soldiers and to the adventurers who 
had lent money for carrying on the war against the king ; Charles 
II, on his restoration, found the favourite object of his grandfather’s 
and father’s policy effected already, and he was nowise inclined 
to undo the work. ‘The acts of settlement and explanation con- 
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summated the greatest revolution in landed property which had 
taken place in Europe since the Norman conquest; it was re- 
commended to the people of England as a Protestant settlement, 
but it was completed by aking who was a concealed Papist, and to 
the very last maintained by James II, even when his attachment 
to Popery in England had shaken the security of his throne. 
When James II, after his expulsica from England, came to make 
a stand for his crown in Ireland, his attachment to “ the English 
interest,” even though it was als the ‘* Protestantinterest,”’ became 
the source of much jealousy and ill feeling betweeen him and his 
subjects. In the Jacobite relics translated from the Irish by Har- 
diman, we find a great coldness in all the songs which refer to 
James, but a wild spirit of enthusiasm in those which represent 
the contest as a struggle for the independence of Ireland. The 
chorus of one, “ Drive back to the sea those English churls, they 
came uninvited, let the sword give them welcome,” is still a 
common burden to Irish songs in the south of Ireland. 

The departure of the Irish army for France, pursuant to the 
treaty of Limerick, in the words of an old song, ‘ broke the heart 
of the nation;” the MS. collections of the early part of the 
last century are full of dirges and laments for the exile of 


favourite leaders. ‘There is a great sameness in all these elegiac 
odes; their general character may be estimated by the followin 
stanza from O’Dwyer’s lament, translated by the late Mr 
Furlong. 


Where’s my goat to cheer me, 
Now it plays not near me; 
Friends no more can hear me ; 
Strangers round me stand. 
Nobles once high-hearted, 
From their friends have parted, 
Scatter’d, scar’d and started, 
By a base-born band. 
Hark! the foe is calling, 
Fast the woods are falling, 
Scenes and sights appallin 
Thicken round the land. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century we first find a 
few popular ballads written in English, or in a mixture of English 
and Irish. The earliest with which we are acquainted is the 
lament of a young maiden for the loss of her lover, who had gone 
to join the Irish brigades ; the air is singularly wild and melan- 
choly, and the song itself is still very popular with all classes in 
Munster. 
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Oft I’ve roved my garden bowers, 

To gaze upon fast fading flowers, 

And think upon past happy hours 

That’s fled like summer’s bloom, 

Shule, shule, shule agrah. 

Time can never ease my woe, 

Since the lad of my heart from me did go, 
Gudhe tough, gudhe tough slaun. 


No more am [ that blooming maid, 
That used to rove the valley’s shade, 
My youth, my bloom, are both decay’d, 
And every charm is gone, 
Shule, shule, shule, &e. 


For now he’s gone to other climes, 
From this unhappy land and times, 
But ah! the maid he left behind, 
Shall love him best of all, 
Shule, shule, shule, &c. 


His shoes were black, his coat was blue, 
His hair was fair, his heart was true, 
I wish in my heart I were with you, 
Gudhe tough, gudhe tough slaun. 
Shule, shule, shule, &c. 


Time can only ease my woe, 

Since the lad of my heart from me did go, 
Shule, shule, &ce. 

I'll sell my rock, I'll sell my reel, 

When my flax is out I’ll sell my wheel, 

To buy my love a sword and shield, 
Gudhe tough, gudhe tough, &c. 


I wish I was on yonder hill, 
Its there I'd sit and cry my fill, 
That every tear would turn a mill, 
Gudhe tough, gudhe tough slaun. 
Shule, shule, shule, &e. 


Oft I sat on my love’s knee— 

Many fond stories he told te me— 

He said many things that ne’er will be, 
Gudhe tough, gudhe tough, &c. 


I'll dye my petticoat, I’ll dye it red, 
That round the world I might beg my bread, 
And then my parents would wish me dead, 
Gudhe tough, gudhe tough slaun, 
Shule, shule, shule agrah, 
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Time can only ease my woe, 
Since the lad of my heart from me did go 
Gudhe tough, gudhe tough slaun. 


The Protestant settlers in Ireland led a life of jealousy and 
suspicion; conscious of the original weakness of their titles, 
they were ever haunted by a dread of some revolution which 
might lead to the revival of claims on the forfeited estates; 
and the great object of the penal laws was to prevent the Catholics 
from ever acquiring such political strength as would enable 
them to question the acts of settlement and explanation. M. 
Gustave de Beaumont, whose elaborate and excellent work on 
Ireland merits a more ample notice than can be given it here, 
is at a loss to discover why laws, apparently suggested by 
religious passion, were always executed in a political rather than 
a sectarian spirit; why breaches of the statutes prohibiting the 
Romish worship were connived at, while those excluding Papists 
from the functions of civil life were studiously observed. The 
ditficulty is at once removed when we consider that the first 
object of the settlers was to keep their land, and that attachment 
to property, however acquired, is a far more durable passion than 
religious enthusiasm. ‘This nervous anxiety of the Protestant 


landholders induced the Irish bards, in their songs for the | ges 


to adopt an allegorical style, which is not quite abandoned at the 
present day. ‘lhe most popular song in favour of the young 
Pretender was ‘ The Royal Black Bird ;}—even now, when its 
signification is not understood by one in ten thousand, it con- 
tinues to be a favourite among the peasantry, and what is rather 
whimsical, it is rarely sung without the precaution of examining 
whether any are present likely to make the song the subject of 
a criminal information. 


THE ROYAL BLACK BIRD. 
Upon a fair morning for soft recreation, 
I heard a fair lady making great moan, 
With sighing and sobbing and sad lamentation, 
Saying, my Black Bird, most royal, is flown, 
My thoughts they deceive me, 
Reflections do grieve me, 
And I am overburdened with sad misery ; 
Yet of death it should blind me, 
As true love inclines me, 
My Black Bird I’ll seek out wherever he be. 
Once in fair England my Black Bird did flourish, 
He was the’chief flower that in it did spring, 
Prime ladies of honour his person did nourish, 
Because that he was the true son of a king ; 
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But this false fortune, 
Which still is uncertain, 
Has caused this parting between him and. me, 
His name I’ll advance, 
In Spain and in France, 
And seek out my Black Bird wherever he be. 


The birds of the forest they all met together, 
The Turtle was chosen to dwell with the Dove, 
And I am resolved, in fair or foul weather, 
To seek out until I find my true love ; 
He is all my heart’s treasure, 
My joy and my pleasure, 
And justly, my love, my heart follows thee, 
Who is constant and kind, 
And courageous of mind, 
All bliss to my Black Bird wherever he be. 


In England my Black Bird and I were together, 
Where he was still noble and generous of heart, 
And woe to the time that he first went thither, 
Alas, he was forced from thence to depart, 
In Scotland he’s deem’d, 
And highly esteem’d ; 
In England he seemed a stranger to be ; 
Yet his name shall remain 
In France and in Spain, 
All bliss to my Black Bird wherever he be. 


What if the fowler my Black Bird has taken, 
Then sighing and sobbing it shall be my tune, 
But if he is safe I will not Te forsaken, 
And hope yet to see him in{May or in June ; 
For him thro’ the fire, 
Thro’ mud and thro’ mire, 
I'll go, for I love him to such a degree, 
Who is genteel and kind, 
And noble of mind, 
Deserving all blessings wherever he be. 


It is not the ocean can ~ me with danger, 


For tho’ like a pilgrim I wander forlorn, 
I may meet with friendship from one that’s a stranger, 
More than from one that in Britain was born. 
Oh! Heaven so spacious, 
To Britain be gracious, 
Tho’ some there be odious to both him and me, 
Yet joy and renown, 
And laurel shall crown, 
My Black Bird with honour wherever he be. 
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A still more remarkable allegory is ‘The Wonderful Grey 
~ Horse,’ which is intended to personify the true religion. Few of 
the Munster Melodies are equally popular; but in every succes- 
sive edition, verses have been introduced referring to the 
popular events of the day, so that it is not easy to get the 
genuine verses of the original separate from the iaconsistent 
additions. ‘There is perhaps no song so singularly illustrative 
of the strange mixture of allusions to sacred and profane history, 
and the fanciful types with which the Irish peasants garnish 
every account of their religion, especially when they speculate 
on its final triumph. Every person who has got a Munster 
peasant to enter into a friendly controversy on the subject of his 
creed and its future prospects, can testify that the song of 
‘The wonderful Grey Horse’ is a fair specimen, and even a 
pretty accurate summary of his opinions and their forms. 


THE WONDERFUL GREY HORSE. 
My horse he is white, although at first he was bay, 
He took great delight in travelling by night and by day! 
His ssa were great, if I could but the half of them tell ; 
He was rode in the garden by Adam, the day that he fell. 


When banish’d from Eden, my horse he was losing his way ; 
From all his fatigues, no wonder my horse he is grey, 

At the time of the flood he was rode by many a spark, 

And his courage was good when Noah shut him up in the ark, 


On Babylon plains again he ran for the plate, 

He was hunted next day, it is said, by Nimrod the great ; 
After that he was hunted again, in the chase of a fox, 
When Nebuchadnezzar eat grass in the shape of an ox. 


He conducted him home straightway to Babylon town— 
When the king was restor’d once more and Solomon crown’d— 
He was with King Saul, and all his troubles went through— 
He was with King David the day that Goliah he slew. 


When he saw David chas’d and hunted about by King Saul, 
My horse took his leave and bid farewell to them all; 43. 
He was with King Pharoah, in Egypt, when fortune did smile, 
And he rode him very stately along the banks of the Nile. 


He then followed Moses, who rode him thro’ the Red Sea ; 
And he then let him out and he sensibly gallop’d away ; 

He was with King Syrus, whose name is in history found, 
And he rode on my horse at the sacking of Babylon town. 


When the Jews did remain in chains, and mercy implor’d, 
King Syrus proclaim’d again to have them restor’d ; 

He was in the kingdom of Judea, when Maccabees the great 
Had rode on my horse, as ancient historians relate. 
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When the poor captive Jews this news received with great joy, 
My horse got new shoes and pursued his journey to Troy ; 

W sen the news came to Troy, with joy my horse he was found, 
He cross’d o’er the wall and enter’d the city, I’m told. 


The city being in flames by mean of Hector’s bad fate, 

My horse took his leave and there no longer would wait, 

I saw him again in Spain, and he in full bloom, 

With Hannibal the great, and he crossing the Alps into Rome. 


My horse being tall and the top of the Alps very high, 

His rider did fall and Hannibal the great lost an eye ; 

My horse got no ease from fatigues though his rider did fall, 
He was mounted again by Scipio, who did him extol. 


On the African plains he conquered great part of the globe, 

My horse being fatigued he mean’d to travel no more, 

He was with great Brien when Munster men he did them com- 
mand, 

And in thirty-six battles he drove the vile Danes from our land. 


At the battle of Clontarf he fought on Good Friday all day, 
And all that remained my horse drove them into the sea, 

He was with King James when he sailed to the Irish shore, 
But alas, he got lame when Boyne’s bloody battle was o’er. 


To tell you the truth, for the truth I like always to tell, 
He was rode by Saint Ruth, the day that in Aughrim he fell ; 
And Sarsfield the brave, at the siege of famed Limerick town, 
Rode on my horse, and crossed o’er the Shannon I’m told. 

. * * * * 
To shake off the yoke which poor Erin long patiently bore, 
My horse being fatigued he means but to-travel once more, 
He’ll run for the plate and gain the prize, never fear, 
And all meet again at the commencement of the new year. 


The songs we have quoted appear to have been all popular pre- 
vious to the Whiteboy disturbances of 1760, and whenever they 
were heard by the partisans of the ascendancy they naturally 
inspired a fear that the Irish had not forgotten the wrongs of the 
Conquest and Cromwellian settlement, nor abandoned all hope of 
the future regeneration of their country. But the Pretender’s 
cause never had much strength in Ireland, although it was so far 
supported by the Court of Rome as that the patronage of the 
Roman Catholic bishoprics in Ireland was iutrusted by the Pope 
to the exiled family. So far as the very imperfect records and 
traditions of the time enable us to form a conjecture, Jacobite 
reminiscences appear to have been kept alive by the agents of 
France in order to facilitate the raising of recruits for the Irish 
brigades. From the beginning to the end there was a selfishness 
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in the policy of the Bourbons towards the Stuarts which blighted 
every prospect for the restoration of the exiled family. 

It is now generally agreed that the Whiteboy disturbances 
of 1760 originated in agrarian causes ; but there are not wanting 
plausible excuses for those who are anxious to describe them as 
more or less political. The traditional accounts preserved among 
the poe at | declare that the Whiteboys were accustomed to 
march to Jacobite tunes, which were sometimes played on rude fifes 
and more frequently whistled by some of the party. One of 
their songs, preserved orally, has for its chorus 

We are the boys that are ne’er afraid 
To march by night with the white cockade. 


and a fragment of another, which has been imperfectly preserved, 
says, 

The sweetest flower that grows is our darling white rose, 

And all that it oppose will be shiver’d by the blows 

Of, God bless him as he goes, the Shan Van Vughth. 


Shan Van Vughth was the first nom-de-guerre assumed by 
Captain Rock, and in profession: at least he seems to have been 
an attached subject of the Stuarts. But that this was little more 
than profession appears pretty evident from the fact that the same 
tunes, songs and words continued to be symbolic of disaffection 
dcewn to the close‘of the last century, when the Pretender’s family 
was wholly extinct, and when the Irish insurgents, if they had 
any definite political object, which so far as Munster is concerned 
appears to be very doubtful, were bent on establishing a republic. 

he plain truth appears to be that there was a general spirit of 
disaffection among the Irish peasantry, the result of the conquest 
and the penal laws, and also a special spirit of outrage generated 
by the severity of landlords in particular disturbed districts. 
There can assuredly be now no difficulty in determining whether 
social or political causes had the greater share in producing such 
disturbances : the political causes have changed or disappeared, 
the Stuart dynasty is extinct, the dream of a republic is vanished, 
no hope of forming an alliance between Ireland and France has 
existed for the last quarter of a century, but Irish outrage has 
ee all its lineaments unaltered, for the relations between 
andlord and tenant, which all admit to have been a concurrent 
cause of disturbance, continue unvaried. 

Some modern writers have denied the existence of this general 
disaffection of the Irish Catholics to the English and Protestants ;— 
this is, we think, very injudicious advocacy ; how had English and 
Protestants merited their affection? Let the atrocious enact- 
ments of the penal code furnish an answer. If oppression and 
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tyranny were means by which loyalty could be engendered a pre- 
mium would be offered for their continuance: but it is not so, 
and there is a great moral lesson for the oppressors in the fact 
that Ireland, crushed, mutilated, and decimated as she was at the 
beginning of the last century, had still a hatred to the authors of 
her wrongs, a desire for redress and a hope of futurity. Though 
the Whiteboy outrages did not originate in political or religious 
causes, they were associated with them, and intrigues against 
eruel landlords or rapacious tithe-proctors had, and must have, an 
inevitable tendency to extend themselves into conspiracies for an 
entire change of system. 

The immediate causes of the Whiteboy insurrection of 1761 
are thus enumerated by Lord Charlemont, whose authority is 
above all suspicion ; and without changing a word the same ac- 
count might be given of every agrarian insurrection in that country 
down to the present day. 

‘As the insurgents were all of the Catholic religion, an almost 
universal idea was entertained among the more zealous Protestants, 
and encouraged by interested men, that French gold and French in- 
trigue were at the bottom of this insurrection; the real causes were 
indeed not difficult to be ascertained. Exorbitant rents, low wages, 
want of employment in a country destitute of manufactures, where 
desolation and famine were the effects of fertility; where the 
rich gifts of a bountiful mother were destructive to her children, 
and served only to tantalize them; farms, of enormous extent, let 
by their rapacious and indolent —— to monopolizing land- 
jobbers, by whom small portions of them were again let and relet to 
intermediate oppressors, and by them subdivided for five times their 
value, among the wretched starvers upon potatoes and water: taxes 
yearly increasing, and tithes which the Catholic, without any possi- 
ble benefit, unwillingly pays in addition to his priest-money—misery, 
oppression, and famine !—These were undoubtedly the first and ori- 
gl causes, obvious to the slightest inspection, though resolutely 

enied; and every public investigation into them impudently frus- 
trated by those whose sordid interest opposed their removal.”* 


This description, which is far from being exaggerated, should be 
taken in connection with the often ph pposuny declaration, that, owing 
to Whiteboy disturbances, “life and property are insecure in Ire- 


land;” for it explains to us, that from a cause anterior to White- 
boyism, “ life and property” are assailed—the life of the unfor- 
tunate tenant, and the first of all properties, the fruit of manual 
labour. ‘The landlord who ejects hundreds of tenants to starve 
by the road-side, gives practieal lessons on the disregard of life 
which cannot fail to produce their effect ;—when he seizes the last 





* Hardy’s ‘ Life of Lord Charlemont,’ I, 171. 
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stick of his tenant’s property for an exorbitant and iniquitous 
rent, he becomes a public instructor on the relations between 
might and right, and he is likely to find scholars who will surpass 
their master. 

The disturbances in Ireland must, in fact, be regarded as a long 
war; the belligerent parties on one side being the lords of the 
soil, “* reaping where they have not sown and gathering where 
they have not strawed;” and on the other side the occupants of 
the land, struggling not for wealth but absolute existence. The 
battle-fields are the courts of justice at one time, and the resi- 
dences of the landlords at another. ‘Those who fall on both sides 
are regarded as martyred heroes by their respective parties. 
Even the murderers of the late Mr Austin Cooper, who was shot 
in a mistake, simply arising from his being in company with an 
obnoxious personage, have had elegies written to their memory. 
We quote one as an example :— 


THE SORROWFUL LAMENTATION OF WALSH AND HICKEY 
(Who were executed at Clonmel jail, for the murder of Mr Cooper and 
Mr Weyland. ) 
You Christians all, both great and small, I hope you will draw near, 
Our melancholy tragedy will strike your heart with fear ; 
We are led to this conspiracy, for which we now bewail, 
And now we are condemned to die at the front of Clonmel jail. 


It was on the fifth of April, I mean to let you know, 

We passed the river of Dunaskeigh, our prosecutors swore ; 
Across the fields we then did go these gentlemen to meet ; 

We fired at them in their gig, which leaves our friends to weep. 


Its quickly we were taken and sent to Clonmel jail, 
Handcuffed and strongly guarded, our fate for to bewail ; 

Its here we lie in misery, in sorrow, grief, and woe, 

Them we thought would be our friends proved our overthrow. 


Our trial is approaching, to the bar we were conveyed, 

Before the judge and jury we were indeed dismayed ; 

Our friends and neighbours at the end in hopes we would get free, 
For three long days our trial stood to our great misery. 


When we were found guilt; before the judge we stood, 

And when we heard the sentence it fairly chilled our blood ; 
And the mother of young Walsh she bitterly did ery, 
Adieu, adieu, my loving son, now you are doomed to die. 


Farewell, my loving mother, as you are left alone, 

You thought to get my dead body to bury it at home, 
Likewise Cosnsties Hickey, that shares his fate with me, 
Little was our notion we’d die on a gallows tree. 


Farewell unto Tipperary and all the country round, 
To our friends sad comrades our hearts were true and sound ; 
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We hope we'll be a warning to male and female kind, 

To live and love in unity, and your clergy for to mind. 

As for our prosecutors we freely them forgive, 

It was our daily prayer the few days we had to live; 

In hopes the Lord would have mercy on us too, 

Farewell to friends and relations, to them we bid adieu. 

Now to conclude and finish let all good Christians pray 

For the souls of Walsh and Hickey upon the present day, 

That the Lord may pardon all their crimes and mercy show to them, 
Let young and old that stand around devoutly say Amen. 


The hint about the informers, “ them we thought would prove 
our friends have proved our overthrow,” is always found more or 
less prominently in every Whiteboy elegy. We find in ‘ The 
sorrowful Lamentation of John M‘Auliffe,’ executed for a bar- 
barous murder, that he mentions his crime very coolly, but takes 
enthusiastic pride in his refusal to inform against his accomplices. 

December on the 20th this murder it was done, 

The 27th of August M‘Auliffe’s glass is run; 
Accused of this heinous crime as you may plainly see, 
Before I’d become informer I die in shame and agony. 


A similar boast is made in another ballad; the hero of which 

was pardoned in Marquis Wellesley’s administration. 

A letter came from Dublin, directed to the gaol, 

That I'd be liberated from death and New South Wales; 

That I'd be liberated to my sweet liberty, 

If I'd become king’s evidence against my country. 

I wrote an answer back to them, they might understand, 

There was no rotten members in the parish of Killend; 

Like true and loyal patriots our secrets we’ll conceal, 

Before I'll be an informer, I’ll die in Caven gaol. 


The last quotation displays the universal feeling among the 
— that their cause is that of their country; the informer 
is deemed not so much false to his accomplices as a traitor to Ire- 
land, and is hence exposed to the vengeance not merely of the 
friends and relatives of his victim, but of the entire body of the 
peasantry. ‘The special insurrection is always sure of sympathy 
and support from the general mass of disaffection in the country. 
There is no such thing as an organic Ribbon conspiracy for dif- 
fusing hostility to the ascendancy through the peasantry; the 
work to be ee by such a conspiracy has been already done; 
enmity to the monopoly of land, fenced as it has been and still is 
to a considerable extent, by exclusive possession of political power 
and religious supremacy, is the one mind which pervades the 
entire chaos of Irish disturbances. ai 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. ~ 
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A fearful illustration of this “mind” was exhibited some 
years ago in a series of Whiteboy outrages, forming a fearful 
drama, of which, from favourable circumstances, we were ena- 
bled to collect the leading events both before and behind the 
scenes. 

A gentleman named S » in the county of Tipperary, had 
a large extent of land leased out to tenants at extravagantly high 
rents during the war. After the peace, though he did not reduce 
the nominal amount of his rents, he contented himself with re- 
ceiving whatever his tenants could afford to pay, neither directly 
remitting the arrears, nor enforcing any demand for them. This 
form of tacit arrangement was at the time quite common in 
Munster, and produced no practical evil, until the first revolt of 
the freeholders against their landlords at the Waterford election, 
when the landlords began to regard these arrears as a means of 
retaining their tenants in their former bondage, by threatening 
an ejectment in case of an adverse vote. The arrears, which had 
been hitherto a dead letter, were thus raised into importance, at 
the time when Mr S appointed a young relative, Mr C . 
to act as agent to his estates. Unfortunately Mr C was im- 
petuous, rash, and full of that mingled contempt and hatred for 
the Catholic peasantry, which the descendants of the Cromwellians 
seem to have inherited with their estates. He demanded the full 
amount of rent and arrears from the tenants, and as that could 
not be paid he proceeded to eject and distrain at a rate of which 
no Englishman can form a notion. It was credibly reported that 
he sold a bed under a dying woman, and had the cruelty to order 
her to be removed to a hedge side. ‘The hatred provoked by 
such conduct was the more intense because it was concealed; he 
was warned that such a reckless system was perilous ; his reply 
was, * I thrive upon their curses!” 

His death was doomed ; no conspiracy was organized, no plot 
formed, no assassins named : there was a kind of silent and gene- 
ral assent to a verdict and sentence which were never formally 
propounded in words. He travelled the country for several days 
utterly unconscious of his danger, which was at the time known 
to nineteen out of every twenty men he met. At length, whilst 
leading his horse in the middle of a public road, at the very noon 
of day, two persons walked up to him, and, without a word said, 
shot him dead on the spot. A mason, who had been conversing 
with the unhappy victim, knew the assassins, and was recognised 
by them in turn: they did not even ask him for a promise of 
secrecy, but went their way, as if they had done the most in- 
nocent — in the world, and felt assured that the mason would 
approve and conceal the deed. 
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The mason, whose name was Mara, was himself arrested, as 
having been the last person in company with the unfortunate 
gentieman. He gave information, and on his testimony Patrick 
Grace, the principal assassin, was hanged. ‘The trial was a iear- 
ful scene; the gentry of the country on one side, and the pea- 
santry on the other, scowled at each other: with looks that might 
have led an indifferent spectator to believe that they would have 
engaged in desperate fight on the spot, but for the presence of 
the police and military. The verdict of the jury was given at a 
late hour, On one side was an expression of quiet satisfaction, 
on the other a groan of rage and despair. It was resolved that 
Grace should be executed on the spot where the murder was 
committed, a distance of some miles from the gaol. Countless 
multitudes attended the procession, not bewailing him as a vic- 
tim, but honouring him as a martyr; his family and friends felt, 
or at least expressed, more pride in this exhibition of sympathy 
than sorrow for his fate. 

The witness, Mara, was removed from that part of the country; 
but Grace’s admirers and associates resolved to take their ven- 
geance on the informer’s family. Again there was neither plot 
nor conspiracy; Grace’s brother, who first thought of it, asked 
his aighhente to assist him, just as he might ask their aid to 
fence a field or cut his corn: they assented with similar non- 
chalance. Here a feature—common, we believe, to Whiteboy 
conspiracies, but not generally noticed—was distinctly manifested, 
namely, that it is not the miserable peor and the starving, but 
persons in rather higher circumstances, that most favour preedial 
disturbance. Farmers possessing a certain share of comfort, 
which they are afraid of losing if the system of exaction and 
ejectment continue, are much more to be feared than the house- 
less wanderers ready to perish by the way-side. ‘The houses of 
many such were open to those who had combined for the murder 
of the Maras; they were feasted and encouraged; they spoke of 
their intentions openly, and even jocularly. ‘To use the expres- 
sion of one who was implicated in the transaction, “the thing 
was known to the whole side of the country.” During a fortnight 
the Maras were closely watched every day by the volunteer band 
of assassins, before an opportunity for perpetrating the crime was 
afforded; and during that time they were supported at a farm- 
house, of rather higher pretensions to comfort and respectabilit 
than is usual in that part of Ireland. An opportunity at length 
offered. As the Maras, who were masons, returned from their 
work on a summer’s evening, a volley of blunderbusses from a 
hedge on the side of the road killed one and severely wounded 
another. When the police came up, on the summons of one who 
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had eseaped, the assassins were gone ; and, though the neighbour- 
hood is pretty populous, no one could be found to give the slightest 
intimation of their whereabout. So far did they rely upen the 
general spirit of disaffection to the ascendancy, that whilst these 
inquiries were made, two of them were standing unconcernedly 
in the crowd of spectators. 

For a long time the efforts of the government to obtain any 
clue to the perpetrators of the murder were utterly unsuccessful. 
At length one of the assassins was arrested for another crime, 
under circumstances which rendered his conviction certain, and 
a second was apprehended also for a different crime, but of a 
trifling nature. In the gaol the two worthies, having learned the 
amount of the rewards offered, consented to become informers, 
and their revelations were perfectly startling. Arrests were 
made in great number; multitudes were implicated besides the 
actual murderers, as accessaries before and after the fact. It was 
evident that there had been general consent, and yet that there 
had been little that could properly be called conspiracy. The 
trial of the two principals, and the trial of the two accessaries be- 
fore the fact, were not less remarkable than that of Grace, but 
for a different reason: the two parties, the gentry and the pea- 
santry, were both heartily frightened, the former at discovering 
the extent of the danger that menaced proprietors of land, the 
latter at the numbér that were brought within the reach of legal 
vengeance. One circumstance during the second trial deserves 
particular attention, because it negatives the theory of ties | 
like a conspiracy, the favourite hobby of so many writers on Iris 
disturbances, simply by showing that a conspiracy is unnecessar 
in a country where ig = is willing to lend a helping hand. 
We have said that the Maras were watched for nearly a fortnight ; 
the approver, Ned Ryan, was examined as to his occupation on 
one of the days of this fortnight by the counsel for the prisoner, 
and the following questions and answers were taken down verbatim 
at the time :— 


“Well, Ned Ryan, where were you on the Wednesday ?”—*“ I 
went to Ballingarry, sir.” 

“And what did you want at Ballingarry, Ned ?”—* Och, then, 
nothing that has anything to say to this business, at all at all.” 

‘¢ But I must know what it was, Ned ?”’—* Well, then, I wanted to 
rob arms and shoot a man.” 

‘‘To shoot a man! Gracious Heaven! Who was he?”—“ Faix, 
I dont know.” 

“ What was his name ?”—“ Why, then, I heard tell his name, but 
I forget it.” 
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«‘ And what had the man done to you?”—“ He never done no- 
thing tome, only Paddy Lacy axed me for to go and help him.” 

«Did you shoot the man ?”—“ No; he wasn’t at home.” 

«¢ Would you have shot him if he was at home ?”—“ To be sure 


” 


we would, after all the trouble he giv’d us. 

“ He was a lucky fellow to escape you ?”—“ Faix, then, you may 
say that.” 

What could be the use of organising a conspiracy when conspi- 
rators are already prepared and ready to march so soon as ‘‘ Paddy 
Lacy azes them for to go and help him!” 

he end of this sad business was that the crown compromised 
the matter by selecting only six victims; and that the war of 
ejectments was suspended for a season by the landlords. It was 
subsequently renewed nearly in the same locality, and brought 
the same cycle of murders, informers, and executions, all ending 
in the same hollow truce, which some people are pleased to deno- 
minatetranquillity. 

We have dwelt — at disproportionate length on this 
single example of Whiteboy outrage, but there is a sad uni- 
formity in all such details ;—the history of one, with very trifling 
variations, is the history of all. The root of the evil is social, in 
the emphatic words of Lord Charlemont, ‘‘ misery, oppression, 
famine,” necessarily producing Jacquerie revenge. But though 
social causes and feelings are the principal motives, we find that 
they are not wholly disconnected with political and religious feel- 
ings of a more general nature, which we shall endeavour to 
illustrate. 

From the ballads which we have quoted it appears that the 
political feelings and wishes of the Irish peasants are very vague 
and indeterminate. They are also remarkable for another viola- 
tion of logical sequence and connection. Among the few popular 
songs connected with the insurrection of 1798 we find them using 
a monarchical symbol for republican France, and giving a reli- 
gious character of a war in which their allies were infidels. 

The flewr-des and harp we will display, 
While tyrant heretics shall mould to clay. 

Indeed most of the songs of 1798 do not belong to the native 
Irish bards, they were written by barristers in Dublin, and b 
Presbyterian clergymen in the north, whose appeals to liberty, 
equality, and a republic, were mere “ sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals” to the peasantry of Munster. One verse, which has 
been quoted in a pamphlet as an example of Irish treasonable 
songs, is an English production, and will be found in the State 
Trials of 1794. 
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Plant, plant the tree, fair freedom’s tree, 
Mid dangerous wounds and slaughter, 

Each patriot’s heart the soil shall be, 
And tyrant’s blood its water. 


Of all the ballads connected with 1798, the only one which 
we can venture to give as a genuine Munster melody is ‘ The 
Bacon Sneakers,’ a name which we cannot explain. The song, 
according to the evidence of tradition, which the last verse con- 
firms, was written to keep alive the hopes of the peasantry after 
the suppression of the insurrection. 

You Sons of Erin, in deep concern, 

Pray give attention to those lines I write, 

They took our arms, our lands and farms, 

And robbed us of our just and lawful rights, 
With depredations and aggravations, 

In this Irish nation to augment our woe, 

Grief and vexation, and tribulation, 

Us poor Roman Catholics does undergo. 

This pirate crew with their grief renewing, 

They paid their visits in the’ shades of night, 
We were wrecked and torn, and left forlorn, 
Some thousands of families they put to flight, 
They came in the mornings scoffing and scorning, 
Saying, wete you wrecx’d, were you sore abus’d, 
You assinators, you exceed the traitors, 

That betrayed our Saviour to the wicked Jews. 


You bacon sneakers and man devourers, 
Your breath’s like serpents or poisoned toads, 
To the heathen habits, you'll run like rabbits 
That in this country was once mould, 

For praising robbers, and midnight grabbers, 
For sacrilegious barbarity, ° 
Such outrages, to endless ages, 

In dole pages you'll tarnished be. 


Then our ancestors being so oppress’d, 
That our brave Milesians they lost?no time, 

They marched from Dungannon, across the Shannon, 
Through swelling streams of the rapid Boyne. 

And brave-O’ Neil he did never fail, 

But with judgment loyal and warlike skill, 

Through woods and fountains, through dales and mountains, 
They pursued his foes unto Tara-Hill. 

Next brave O’Connor he hoists his banner, 

Their usual victories to complete, 
Likewise O’Brien with horsemen flying, 
To free their country and each lost estate, 
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With Munster rangers that fear’d no dangers, 
Among heroes long on the plain, 

Those black Norwegians we slew’d in legions, 
And old Ireland once more did gain. 


Next brave O’Brien was made field marshal, 

Of the Irish army he took command, 

He made clear inspection in all directions, 

And those old aggressors he did soon trepan, 
He’s of the seed of Armeda, as we have learned, 
Or noble De Courcy’s that came from Spain, 
That Prince so loyal was true blood royal, 

A hundred and twenty-one Kings did reign. 


You Roman Catholics all, be advised, 

And attend your duty in those wicked times, 
And bear with patience all your vexations, 
And leave your case to the Great Sublime. 
It is recorded, you'll be rewarded, 

As the Holy Scriptures doth this explain, 
Should you be martyr’d by those deserters, 
Christ done the same to reward your pains. 


It is a great error to suppose that the French republic was po- 
pular in the south of Ireland. We have not been able to find a 
solitary stave devoted to itshonour. On the contrary, Napoleon 
was a universal favourite ; to this hour every peasant speaks of 
him with regret, and his exile to St Helena was lamented in some 
hundreds of ballads, of which some still continue to be popular. 
One of these is written in imitation of the Royal Black Bird, and 
contains several allusions to the Jacobite song; it is called the 
‘Green Linnet,’ the bird being chosen as a type of Napoleon, 
because of all the feathered songsters imprisoned in a cage it is 
the one most highly valued by the Irish peasantry. One or two 
stanzas from this singular production will be sufficient as a speci- 
men. 


Curiosity bore a young native of Erin, 
To view the gay banks of the Rhine, 

When an Empress he saw, and the robe she was wearing, 
All over with diamonds did shine ; 

A goddess in splendour was never yet seen 

To equal this fair one so mild and serene ; 

In soft murmur she says, my sweet linnet so green, 
Are you gone, will I never see you more? 


The cold lofty Alps you freely went over, 
Which nature had plac’d in your way, 

That Marengo, Saloney, around you did hover, 

And Paris rejoic’d the next day. 























































QUEEN VICTORIA. 


It grieves me the hardships you did undergo, 
Over mountains you travell’d all cover’d with snow, 
The balance of power your courage laid low, 
Are you gone, will I never see you more? 
* * * « * 


That numbers of men are eager to slay you, 
Their malice you view’d with a smile, 
Their gold thro’ all Europe they sow’d to betray you, 
And they join’d Mamelukes on the Nile. 
Like ravens for blood their vile passions did burn, 
The orphans they slew caus’d their widows to mourn, 
They say my linnet is gone, and will ne’er return : 
Is he gone, will I ne’er see him more? 
When the trumpet of war that grand blast was sounding, t 
You march’d to the North with good will, } 
To relieve the slaves in their vile sack clothing, 
You used your exertion and skill, 
You spread but the wings of your envied train, + 
While tyrants great Cesar’s old nest set in flames, 
Their own subjects they caused to eat herbs on the plain: 
Are you gone, will I ne’er see you more ? 4 
Whimsical as the associating the memory of Napoleon with 
that of the young Pretender may appear, it is scarcely less 
strange to find his praises connected with those of Queen Victoria 
in a ballad published within the last few weeks, and so popular 
that the publisher assured us “he could not print them fast 
enough.” It is not less remarkable for its views of modern 
history than some of those we have quoted are for their summa- 
ries of past events. 


sachet incsnrethpionseseareeanarer 


THE JOLLY SHEARERS. 
The summer season is over, 
And the harvest is begun, 
Before the corn is cut down, 
Perhaps you'd see some fun, 
Come lads, make haste, your time don’t waste, 
Get all your hooks in order, 
And march away without delay, 
Unto the English border. 


Chorus. 
Saying, a shearing we will go, 
In a strange soil we think no toil, 
To cut the corn low. 


We have got new-fashioned hooks of late, 
For to cut down the grain, 

Some of them have good steel teeth, 
And more than are quite plain, 
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The sort of hooks the French does use, 
I don’t well understand, 

They make good use of them sometimes, 
The best in their own ‘and. 


The last of the Louis’s that did reign, 
God let him die in peace ; 

But Charley the Xth, we find at length, 
He had to take his place, 

But Charley over the nation 
Began to tyrannize, 

The French would not submit to him, 
And against him they did rise. 


When they began their shearing, 
Twas in the year of ninety-three, 

And seventy of their clergy, 
They then did massacre ; 

But the XVIth Louis at that time, 
They did shear off his head, 

His brother then, to shun their hooks, 
Straight off to Britain fled. 


When the last of the Bourbon race, 
Out of France had flown, 
*T was then Napoleon Bonaparte 
Was placed upon the throne ; 
He was a master shearer, 
He sheared nations at his will, 
And were it not for bribery 
He’d be a shearer still. 


The last shearing that Bony made, 
It was at Waterloo, 
He sheared off from his army, 
When no better he could do, 
From that to St Helena 
Brave Bony had to go, 
And it’s there, amongst the barren rocks, 
Poor Bony he lies low. 
Our hooks are rusty lying by, 
Those thirty years and more, 
But now we'll go a shearing 
As we often fia before, 
And if we and the Tories 
Should shear in one field again, 
We'll let them know, not like before ; 
That we will shear them clean. 
Now to conclude and finish 
These few verses I lay down, 
Here’s a health unto Victoria, 
Long may she wear the crown, 






















ERIN’S GREEN SHORE. 


Likewise our noble patriot, 
I mean O’Connell too, 

The rights of Erin he’ll bring home, 
In spite of the Orange crew. 


Among the political ballads we find very few in favour of 
emancipation, but thousands devoted to the abolition of tithe. 
Indeed the abolition of tithe is described as the great result of 
reform, in a song, which is also remarkable for its singular per- 
sonification of Liberty as Daniel O’Connell’s daughter. 


ERIN’S GREEN SIJORE. 


One evening of late as I strayed 
By the banks of yon clear river stream, 
I sat on a bank of primroses, 
Where I quickly fell into a dream: 
I dreamed that I met a young damsel, 
Her equal I ne’er saw before, 
She sighed for the wrongs of her country, 
As she wandered on Erin’s green shore. 


Her eyes were like two sparkling diamonds, 
Or stars on a cold frosty night ; 
Her cheeks were like two blooming roses, 
And her skin was like ivory white ; 
She was dressed in the richest attire, 
And green was the mantle she wore, 
It was trimmed with the rose and the shamrock, 
That bloom upon Erin’s green shore. 


I quickly addressed this fair creature, 
My jewel, come tell me your name, 
For really to me you're a stranger, 
Or I ne’er should have asked you the same, 
She resembled the Goddess of Freedom, 
For Liberty’s emblem she wore, 
She’s the blooming sweet nymph of the valley, 
And the flower of Erin’s green shore. 


She answered me, Sir, I’m a stranger, 
The truth unto you I’ll disclose, 

I’m here in the midst of all danger, 
I know not my friends from my foes ; 

I’m a daughter to Daniel O’Connell, 
From England I lately sailed o’er, 


I’m come to awaken my brethren 
That slumber round L 


rin’s green shore. 
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I think you’re a true son of Granna, 
My mind unto you Ill disclose, 
I'd have you go off to London, 
And there your distresses make known ; 
And when true Reform is granted, 
No Proctor you'll see at your door, 
Then the blessings of Freedom will beam on 
The poor sons of Erin’s green shore. 


In transports of joy I awoke then, 
But alas! it was all but a dream, 
The beautiful damsel had vanished, 
And I longed for to slumber again. 
May the powers above be her guardian, 
Vm afraid I will ne’er see her more. 
May the sunbeams of Freedom now shine on 
Her brothers round Erin’s green shore. 


The passion for personification is sometimes carried to such an 
extent by the Irish bards, that it is not easy to discover their 
meaning. Commentators assure us that most of the amatory 
poems of the eastern nations, notwithstanding their occasional 
warmth and even coarseness, are typical of divine love, and ea | 
thus account for the public use of certain Persian strains whic 
would make the ears tingle in private. The Irish bards often 
“oa map Erin as a beautiful maid, and pour forth their love for 

er in such an animating style, that, were we not “ edified by the 
margent,” we might mistake their mistress for a being of real flesh 
and blood. This, however, was in some degree forced upon 
them as a precaution by circumstances; a song directly praising 
Ireland was, until very recently, regarded as treasonable ; and 
some worthy magistrate of a municipal corporation would be sure 
to pounce upon the unfortunate ballad-monger who ventured to 
sing a song in praise of his country. We happen to know that 
many such songs were seized by official and officious personages, 
and sent to the late under-secretary at the castle, Mr Gregory, 
who probably paid as much attention to them as he did to Lord 
Mountcashel’s complaint that the people of Youghal were about 
to erect a Popish bridge. 

The following song represents Erin as the Wandering Maid, 
and is a pretty fair specimen of the sad havoc which the Munster 
bards make with classical and mythological allusions. To explain 
the system of personification adopted by the bard transcends our 
power, but the explanation of the chorus given by his commen- 
tator, the pedlar from whom we purchased the ballad, is too in- 
genious to be omitted. “I’m lull’d in soft slumbers and wake 

















THE WANDERING MAID. 


not me,”’ said he, ‘‘ was spoken by the country because she was 
so often woke up to a “ ruction” and got no good by it.” 


THE WANDERING MAID. 
One morning serene, as I roved in solitude, 
To view the magnitude of the ardent ray, 
The warbling choristers sung most enchantingly, 
With their sweet melody turned each spray. 
Then grand Aurora moved in splendour bright, 
Banishing Cynthia from the dark shades of night, 
Her chariot and steeds were like the sun’s beaming light. 
I’m lull’d in soft slumbers and wake not me. 


The bowers all round with flowers embellishing, 
Breezes cherishing blew so gay, 

With vernal pomp and ambrosial fragrance, 
Rural elegance to display, 

The sylvan gods were tuning enchantingly, 

Beneath blooming bowers, in sweetest harmony, 

The arrows of Cupid were displayed most alarmingly. 

I’m lull’d in sweet, &e. 


As I stood in amazement, gazing, wondering, 
Pensively pondering in the air, 
I saw a form most rare, bright, and majestic, 
In blooming attitude did appear ; 
Her cheeks were like roses disclosed in love’s brightest hue, 
Her eyes were serene, distilling sweet balmy dew, 
She appeared like an angel quite clear unto my view. 
I’m lull’d, &e. 
Fill’d with admiration and struck with astonishment, 
With courteous blandishment I then drew near, 
The sweet consolation of her ambrosial magnitude, 
Crown’d each obiect of this blooming fair : 
Art thou fair Venus that sprung from the foaming seas, 
Or Diana the chaste, that ranges along the plains, 
Minerva the great, or one of the tuneful strains ? 
I’m lull’d, &e. 
I boldly stept forth, deprived of soliloquy, 
And address’d this fair creature as a fairer deity 
Than Pandora, or Venus, Juno, Dido, or Deiopea, 
All their lovely — are centred in thee ; 
Or are you a nymph from regions terrestrial, 
In impendent dangers exposed to adversity ? 
If so, with the power of my strength I’ll protect thee. 
I’m lull’d, &e. 


She answered and said, with the sweetest eloquence, 
I’m none of those hovering or immortal dames, 

I’m a maid that’s forlorn and left in despondency, 

Wandering through deserts and lonesome plains, 
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I’m an exile to fate in a state of adversity, 
Lamenting each day in doleful perplexity, 
Cast on a foreign shore, where all friends rejected me. 


I’m lull’d, &e. 


I then to her said, sweet goddess of harmony, 
And killing alarmer of the human heart, 

Behold me a poor slave deprived of senses quite, 
Wounded by Cupid’s keen arrow and dart. 

If thou art forsaken, and all have rejected thee, 

On a foreign shore where thou’st none to protect thee, 

Most lovely creature, I would gladly your guardian be. 
I’m lull’d in sweet slumbers and wake not me. 


Before turning away from the political ballads of the Irish 
peasantry, we must notice that the bards have not joined in the 
conspiracy for setting aside Queen Victoria and making Mr 
O’Connell King of Ireland. On the contrary, her Majesty has a 
perfect host of volunteer poet laureats; and we were assured b 
the best authority, that is to say, the publishers of the ballads, 
that even the old favourite ballads would not sell, unless a stanza 
laudatory of her Majesty was tacked to them; and, as a specimen, 
they exhibited an edition of the ‘Groves of the Pool,’ one of 
the best of the many songs written on the localities of Cork, 
and, in its peculiar line, not inferior to the ‘Groves of Blarney.’ 
At the risk of being accused of digressing too far from our sub- 
ject, we insert this description of the Cork St Giles’s :— 


THE GROVES OF BLACKPOOL.* 

Now de war, dearest Nancy, is ended, 

And de peace is brought over from France, 
De gallant Cork City Militia 

Back again to head quarters advance ; 
No longer a bating those fellows, 

Oh, no, we'll be bating de bull, 
Wid dose oder genteel recreations, 

Dat is found in de Groves of Blackpool. 


Wid our band out afore us in order, 
I’m sure we were fit to be seen, 
We tipped them the sprig of Shillelah, 
Not forgetting the Shamrock so green, 
Because you may read in the Newses, 
"Twas we made dose fellows so cooi, 
When dey all taut like Turks and like Jewses, 
To murder de boys of Blackpool. 





* This song was originally written on the disbanding of the City Cork Militia, 
which was famed for getting into frequent rows with other regiments, 














THE GROVES OF BLACKPOOL. 


And when we marched into de Commons, 
O t’would do your heart good for to see, 
You’d tink ne’er a man or a woman, 
Was left in Cork famous City ; 
For de boys dey came crowing about us, 
Not a hat nor wig stuck to a skull, 
For to compliment dose Irish heroes, 
Dat came back again to the Pool, 


Den come all our friends and relations, 
For to see were we living or no, 

Oh, to see all de loving ould neighbours, 
About us that stood in a row; 

De noggins of sweet Tommy Walker, + 
We tipped off according to rule, 

And we wetted our necks with de native, 
Dat is brewed in de Groves of Blackpool. 


O many is de time late and early, 
Dat I wish’d I was landed again, 
Where I’d see de sweet Watercourse flowing, 
Where de skinners deir glory maintain, 
Likewise dat divine habitation,t 
Where dose infants is all sent to school, 
Dat never had fader nor moder, 
But is found in the Groves of Blackpool. 


Oh, sure dere’s no nation in Munster, 
Wid de Groves of Blackpool can compare, 
Where dose heroes are all edicated, 
And the nymphs are so comely and fair, 
Wid de gardens around entertaining, 
Wid sweet purty posies so full, 
Dat is worn by dese comely young craturs, 
Dat walks in de Groves of Blackpool. 


Come all you young youds of dis nation, 
Come fill up a bumper all round, 

Here’s success to Blackpool navigation, 
And may it with plenty be crown’d; 

Here’s success to the jolly Hoop-quilers, 
Likewise to de shuttle and spool, 

To the tanners and worthy glue-bilers 
That lives in the Groves of Blackpool. 


Then, boys, drink a health to Victoria, 
To O'Connell and sweet liberty, 
May her Majesty never surrender 
To Russia, by land or by sea, 








+ A famous distiller. 








¢ The Foundling Hospital. 
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But always have noble commanders, 
To bang them their own bellys full, 
So success to our brave Irish heroes 
That sprung from the Groves of the Pool. 


We have seen that the social passions which instigate to White- 
boyism are prompt, violent, and immutably fixed on one object, the 
tenure of land ; while, on the other hand, the political feelings of the 
Irish peasants are vague ard indefinite, resolving themselves simply 
into a desire for change, and not very logical in the search for means 
by which such a change might be accomplished. ‘The Stuarts 
were addressed as the friends of Irish independence, to which 
no dynasty was more opposed; the French republicans were ex- 
pected to restore “ the rale ould nobles” of Ireland; Napoleon 
was invoked as a friend to the independence of Ireland, and our 

racious Queen is united in the honours paid to O’Connell. The 
egitimate inference from these considerations is the same as that 
which the evidence before the Lords abundantly demonstrates, 
namely, that though the Whiteboys have political feelings they 
have no political object, they are the enemies of the landed 
aristocracy, and only so far enemies of the established government 
as that government lends its aid to the support of the aristo- 
cracy. 

But the social evil of Whiteboyism is said to be associated 
not only with politics but religion. ‘To a certain extent this must 
obviously be true, because the landed aristocracy was originally 
a Protestant colonization, and was formed into an ascendancy, as 
was alleged, for the maintenance of the Protestant religion. Of 
late years also the friends of the Established Church, or rather the 
factious partisans who claim to be its friends, have acted as if 
their prepense object was to concentrate every source of national 
hatred and every sense of national wrong against that in- 
stitution, which they represent as the great obstacle to the 
improvement of Ireland. The concession of the elective 
franchise, the admission of Catholics to Parliament, the re- 
form of the representation and of municipal corporations, na- 
tional education, and even public works, have been opposed, 
under the pretence that each and all were injurious to the stability 
of the Established Church. It is well for the interests of the 
cause advocated by these senseless bigots (to call them by no 
worse name) that the Irish peasants did not believe them. Had 
they succeeded in persuading the people that the Church is the 
first and the last obstacle to every one cf the changes imperatively 
required by the condition of Ireland, they would ere this have 
seen the establishment gasping in the last stage of existence. 
Notwithstanding, however, these provocations, it is worthy of 
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remark that in none of the popular songs, whether English or Irish, 
do we find any attack made upon the Protestant Church as a 
Christian body, or as an establishment. A section of the church, 
and the body of Protestant dissenters which united with that 
section in sundry schemes for converting Ireland to Protestantism 
by a coup-de-main, are held up by the provincial poets to con- 
tempt and ridicule. It must be confessed that they were fair 
game; Heraclitus himself could scarce forbear laughing at men 
who thought that Papists, like bees, could be brought into the 
hive of the church by the clatter of tin-saucepans and the rattling of 
copper kettles, or that the fortress of error, like the walls of Jericho, 
could be levelled by the blowing of ram’s horns and by shouting. 
Controversy, however, appears to be as adverse to rhyme as it is 
frequently to reason, and the ballads written against the preachers 
and apostles of the New Reformation are generally very poor. 
The best specimen we can find is a kind of triumphal ode on the 
recent discussion between Gregg and Maguire. 


All you that profess to that ancient religion, 

Can boast its foundation from virtue and truth ; 
Maguire’s the champion can trace its origin, 

ith any false preacher he’s fit to dispute. 

The Swift’s Alley spouter is bothered completely, 

The fountain of sanctity has levelled him low, 
The victory’s ours, we'll rejoice late and early, 

Maguire, may you conquer wherever you go. 


From the sweet county Leitrim to famed Dublin city 
True Catholic doctrine he came to defend, 
Those misguided heretics, boys, can you pity, 
When to his decisions they were forced to bend. 
Their bible can’t teach them, it’s all but a folly, 
The master of arts on his dunghill may crow, 
And fly to the trinity pack for protection, 
Maguire, may you conquer wherever you go. 


Each Catholic heart round the green fields of Erin, 
Shall nobly re-echo the shamrock shore, 
Representing the joys of our holy religion, 
rom sweet Dublin city to Ballinamore. 
The Tories, like dogs, may fly to their kennels, 
The foul seed of discord no longer we'll sow, 
Let us quarrel no more, but stand firm to each other, 
Father Tom, may you conquer wherever you go. 


Acclamations of joy through our church is spreading, 
From the see of Armagh to St Peter’s at Rome; 
The call of assassins no more we'll be dreading, 
The Catholie church has commenced in its Lice. 
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For the want of sound proofs Tory Gregg was defeated 
The rank seed of Harry’s confounded you know, 

One shepherd one sheepfold by heaven elevated, 
Maguire, may you conquer wherever you go. 


The Catholic clergy may stand on their altars, 
And challenge the best that their foes may produce, 
For the minds of the a can never be altered : 
al 


Poor Gregg, your false doctrine is of little use. 
Your name, Father Tom, will be ever endearing, 

Of infernal proud Satan you have made a show; 
Green laurels will bloom round the chapels of Erin, 

Maguire, may you conquer wherever you go. 


With joy we'll conclude by the victory proclaiming, 
And toast to Victoria, our beautiful Queen. 
While our kind Lord Lieutenant shows equal justice, 
May he reign triumphant in our island of green. 
That the blest church of Rome may extend through the world ; 
As we push round the glass with three cheers let it flow 
To the health of the matchless, unrivalled Maguire, 
May he live long to conquer wherever he go. 


Except when controversy is proveked by senseless efforts at 
proselytism, we never find the Munster bards entering on the 
questions at issue between the churches. Indeed Whiteboyism, 
so far from being a religious or sectarian system, is in its principles 
opposed to the Catholic church, and more particularly to the 
power of the priesthood. Captain Rock never issues a tariff in 
which the priest’s dues are not subjected to the same reductions 
as the landlord’s rents; and, on the other hand, from the very be- 

inning of the tumults, the Catholic — and priests have 
th written and spoken against Whiteboys. ‘To such an extent 
was this carried, that at the close of the last century a schism be- 
tween the priests and their flocks was imminent, and would, in all 
human probability, have taken place, but for the ignorant fanati- 
cism of the loyalists, to whom the British ministers of the day 
abandoned the destinies of their country, and who, by cruelly per- 
—e the priests, again endeared them to the people. Even 
now it has been generally remarked, that, in Whiteboy districts, 
the hymns of the Catholic church, frequently published in a ballad 
form, find little circulation. On the contrary, a most singular pro- 
duction, descriptive of death, purgatory, and the day of judgment, 
though frequently denounced by the priests from the altar, is 
exceedingly popular. It is whimsically designated, 
O’REILLY'S FROLICS. 

When death at the bolster approaches to summon me, 

My bones for to punish with tormenting pain, 





































O’REILLY’S FROLICS. 


I hoped for salvation and sent for a clergyman, 

In my reason and senses, to have me prepared. 

In the name of sweet Jesus I mean to do everything : 
I confessed to our father all that I’m guilty of. 

Oh heavenly Saviour, receive my petition, 

And preserve me from peril in thy heavenly shade. 


When my corpse will be laid on a table along the room, 


With a white shroud on me down to my toes, 

My lawful wife by me, and she crying most bitterly, 
And my dear loving children making their moans, 
The night of my wake long steamers and tobacco, 
Cut on a plate on my navel for fashion sake, 

Mould candles in rows like torches a watching me, 
And I cold in my coffin by the dawn of the day. 


My trunk will be laid in a grave most tenderly, 
By a Roman clergy, then silence agreed, 
Reading orations, and earth laid a top of me, 
My outside wrapper laid on for a screen : 
May the Lord rest our souls, resolving unanimously, 
All going home to their own for nourishment, 
Leaving me alone to a troublesome company, 
Both rats and worms a visiting me. 


It’s like Christmas day with those tedious trumpery, 
Their meals masticating most greedy and proud, 
Clipping and scraping, and tasting immoderately ; 
When their store is demolished another is down. 

The clocks and black earwigs will creep up a top of me; 
The very next day they’ll take place in my nostrils ; 
My hands I can’t raise to make them go off a me, 

And this to all sinners as a turn about. 


When the soul is departing from its lawful honesty, 
Leaving with thanks and begging its leave, 
It turns about three times a kissing me, 
The body that carried it so many a long day. 
If my right-hand angel be truly fond of me, 
The darkest night I will have light from his lantern, 
To have me convey’d to the gates of Paradise. 
Oh glorious Saviour, thy mercy I crave. 


It’s to the green table we will face most bashfully, 
When our good and bad actions are stated so right ; 
The book it lies open so glorious opposite me, 

The least of our turns we cannot deny. 

There is none can escape their share of purgatory, 
With proper fair weights and no deceit in balancing, 
All will be weighed in the scales of sanctity, 
Sentence then past according to crimes. 
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Our Saviour so glorious in a moment will come forward, 
Like the beams of the sun, and he all dressed in white, 
With his gold arm-chair and his table of silver, 

Far brighter than amber, our souls to invite. 

There all wicked creatures will come shaking and shivering ; 
Hell it lies open, hoping to swallow them. 

All the white angels conveyed by his blessing 

To heaven for ever, and no end to their joy. 


The great accounting day will appear on Mount Calvary, 
On Monday morning at a trembling hour, 
The trumpet will sound to awaken the slumberers, 
All at the age of thirty-three old. 
The planks of the sky will fall from the firmament, 
The sea all in flames like earthquakes and whirlwinds ; 
There will assemble a drilling quadrilling ; 
Clear members were branded to stand to the fight. 


Though this song is so popular, it is very difficult to procure a 
copy of it. “The hawkers generally refuse to sell it to Protestants, 
lest it might afford a handle for ridicule; and they are equally 
anxious to conceal it from their own priests. 

There is another extraordinary class of religious songs which 
has been popular in Ireland ever since the reign of Elizabeth, 
and the songs of this class circulate most widely when an in- 
surrectionary spirit is beginning to be developed. The class 
to which we allude may be called prophetic; they contain, for 
the most part, predictions of the speedy restoration of the 
national church of Ireland, and the future prosperity of the 
country. In Elizabeth’s reign the deliverer was the King ur 
Spain; to him succeeded the O’Neill, then Charles II, James 
Il, the young Pretender, Daniel O’Connell, and, lastly, Queen 
Victoria. The blockhead who ascribed to the Whiteboys and 
Ribbonmen an anxiety to set her Majesty aside, must have been 
utterly ignorant of his countrymen. Not only is the Queen, 
as we have already shown, a favourite theme of praise in the 
political ballads, but she is oddly associated with the Virgin Mary, 
St Francis, and Daniel O’Connell, in the religious ballacs ; 
and in the prophetical class she has absolutely distanced all her 
predecessors and competitors. It would be impossible to enume- 
rate all the benefits she is expected to perform in Ireland; every 
district has a prophecy peculiar to itself respecting the local ser- 
vices to be expected from her Majesty. But far the most popular 
in the south of Ireland is her expected restoration of the old Mun- 
ster cathedral, commonly called, from its situation, the rock of 

Cashel. We can, indeed, assure our readers, that the Sibylline 
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oracles never received more implicit] credit than is accorded to 
the following prediction :— 





THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 

You sons of St Patrick draw near me, 

I have glorious news for to tell, 
Our noble young Queen, God protect her, 

She conquered the bigots right well; 
The tithes she has fairly abolished, 

The Tories she'll hunt them away, 
Our Parliament back she’ll fettirn, 

And that without any delay. 


What do you think of O’Connell, 
With the Queen had the honour to dine, 
And spoke of the great Rock of Cashel, 
Where the Pagai ans were forced to resign, 
And likewise Boron, the great champion, 
That fought on Good Friday all day ; 
The Danes he drove into the ocean, 
And drowned them all in the sea. 
St Patrick was our holy angel, 
His hall still in Cashel does ‘stand, 
With the blessed Twelve Apostles, 
And Peter, with the keys in his hand ; 
Where St Patrick conv erted some thousands, 
And baptiz’ d them with his holy hand ; 
And he that denies his blest religion, 
I fear the Lord will him brand. 


This Church was blessed by our Saviour, 
And placed upon sweet Cashel Rock, 
With thousands of angels surrounded, 
From Holy Cross they all did flock, 
Till the great bull and the giant 
Were “brought for to level it down, 
When they found it was bless’d by our Saviour, 
They fell down and died on the ground. 


When the bless’d Church of Cashel was building, 
Brave boys, what religion did reign, 
There was neither Sw addler nor Preacher, 
No New Lights or Calvinists then ; 
But all those false believers were floating, 
No foundation for them can be found, 
Like the great Pagan bull and the giant, 
They’ll decay and die on the ground. 


Now to conclude and to finish, 
That peace through our nation may smile, 
Onr gracious young Queen will come over 
In grandeur to see Erin’s Green Isle ; 
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She’ll come to the great Rock of Cashel, 
Lord Mulgrave and Dan by her side, 

And build up St Patrick’s chapel, 
Where angels and saints do reside. 


We have, from an immense collection, selected some of the 
popular songs which tend to illustrate the character of the pea- 
santry of Munster in their social, political, and religious relations 
to the landed aristocracy: and as Whiteboyism and Ribbonism 
are results of these relations, we may justly consider these ballads 
as evidences of the nature of these systems. Now the first thing 
that appears clearly is, that the great source of evil is social; the 
complaints of misery and oppression meet us everywhere: what- 
ever else may be vague, there is no mistaking the cry of suffering 
humanity, and there is equally little room for doubting that there 
is a general disaffection to the existing system. Specific acts of 
tyranny on the parts of certain landlords produce the parfial and 
desultory outrages of Whiteboys, Ribbonmen, Rockites, &c.: their 
conspiracies are framed to effect particular objects, but they are 
still based not on a general conspiracy, but on what is infinitely 
more dangerous, a general consent that the existing state of 
things is iniquitous and intolerable. Had anything like the 
Ribbon plot, of which Mr Rowan dreamed, and Lord Roden 
raved, been formed, no human power could have saved the 
country. General consent is ready for the plot so soon as it 
shall be framed, and it was not the wisest piece of Conservative 
policy in the world to suggest the notion to a people so exciteable 
as the Irish. 

We grant that, though the evil is social, the peasants seem to 
look for redress to some vague political remedy ; but this mistake 
is common to them with their rulers. It has been declared on 
~y authority in England, that because we have got the Reform 

ill passed, we should not ask for cheap bread. When John 
Bull hopes to fill his stomach by an extended franchise, why 
should not Pat expect potatoes from some undeterminate revo- 
lution? He desires a change, because in his case none could 
be for the worse; luckily he has not yet fixed upon the precise 
change, and has a lingering hope that amelioration may yet come 
from his sovereign, and from the British Parliament. Should 
that hope be changed to despair, disaffection will soon change to 
insurrection ; a new generation has arisen in Ireland since the 
last revolutionary outbreak; success in breaking down portions 
of the political power of the ascendency has invigorated their 
hopes and exerted their courage: they are contented as yet to 
advance slowly, or even to appear to advance, but an effort to 
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turn them back would produce a crisis, whose result it would be 
— for any human being to foretel. 

n the religious aspect of Whiteboyism it is sufficiently obvious 
that even when most adverse to the priesthood, it offers nothing 
like an approximation to Protestantism. Into every debate on 
Ireland religion is now dragged, as if legislation was to be 
decided by the musty folios of polemics. There is only one fair 
way of viewing the question:—there are seven millions of Catholics 
in Ireland; what are we to do with them; can they be extermi- 
nated ? can they be driven into exile? or can they be converted ? 
The last, as everybody knows, is the most hopeless project of 
the three. Were Catholicism, or Popery, or whatever else it 
may be called, ten thousand times more “damnable, superstitious, 
and idolatrous” than it is described to be by the interpreters of 
the Apocalypse and the spouters in Exeter Hall, yet there it is, 
and there it is likely to remain. For the last three centuries 
Ireland has only had a provisional government, constituted for a 
state of things dependent on the duration of Popery, which was 
supposed to be a temporary evil. _ But the overthrow of Popery 
is now universally deemed hopeless, and the question, what is to 
be done with seven millions of Irish Catholics, must speedily be 
solved, or it will assume the form, “ what will they do with them- 
selves ?” " 


‘ 





Art. III.—1. The Book of the Thousand Nights and One Night. 
From the Arabic of the Aigyptian MS. as edited by Wm. Hay 
Maenaghten, Esq., B.C.S. Done into English by Henry 
Torrens, B.C.S., B.A., and of the Inner Temple. Vol. 1. 
Caleutta: Wm. ‘Thacker and Co., St Andrew’s Library. Lon- 
don: Wm. H. Allen and Co. 1838. 8vo, pp. 492. 


2. The Ailif Laila; or, Book of the Thousand Nights and One 
Night, commonly known as the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments : now for the first time published complete in the original 
Arabic. From an Egyptian Manuscript brought to India by 
the late Major Turner Macan, Editor of the ‘ Shah-Nameh.’ 
Kdited by W. H. Macnaghten, Esq. In# our Volumes. Vol. I. 
Caleutta: Wm. Thacker and Co., St Andrew’s Library. Lon- 
don: Wm. H. Allen and Co. 1839. pp. 600. 
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3, A New Translation of the Tales of a Thousand and One 
Nights; known in England as the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. With copious Notes. By Edward William Lane, 
Author of ‘The Modern Egyptians.’ Illustrated with many 
hundred Wood-cuts, engraved by the first English Artists, 
after Original Designs by William Harvey. (Parts I to XVI 
inclusive.) Knight and Co. 


4, Les Mille et Une Nuits, Contes Arabes. ‘Traduits par Gal- 
land. Edition illustrée par les meilleurs Artistes Frangais, 
&e. Augmentée d’une Dissertation sur les Mille et Une 
Nuits par M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy, Pair de France, 
Membre, &c. &c. London and Paris: Dubochet, Hooper, 
&e. 1839. Royal 8vo. (Parts I to XI.) 


5. The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. ‘Translated by the 
Reverend Edward Forster. Carefully revised and corrected, 
with Additional Notes, and a Historical and Explanatory In- 
troduction by G. Moir Bussey. Illustrated with a 
superb Engravings ; executed by Messrs Fittler, Raimbach, &c. 
from Designs by R. Smirke, Esq., R.A. 8yo. Thomas. 
(Parts I to X.) 


6. The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, with Wood-cut illustra- 
tions. One Volume. S8vo. Limbird. 


WELL may the lovers of fiction triumph over the prophecy, 
that was to see an end put to all poetry and romance by 
the progress of science ;—to care for nothing but what the chemist 
could analyse, and the manufacturer realize; and take no further 
delight in nymphs and gnomes, because Sir Humphrey Davy 
had made a lamp; nor in the story of Iris because, as Peter Parley 
has it, the public was learning to know “all about” rainbows. 
The public truly has learned to know about a great many things 
besides rainbows ; and to know, moreover, that “ all about” any- 
thing is by no means a// about it, nor very likely a thousand mil- 
lionth part of it; and that there are vast numbers of things “in 
heaven and earth,” which, although nowise recondite, have not 
been “dreamt of” even in the philosophy of steam-engines and cot- 
ton-spinning. Accordingly, we have here before us another new 
version of the ‘Arabian Nights’ from the original Arabic, though 
Mr Lane’s has gone little more than half through its course of 
publication; and not only is this edition one of many, that have 
been increasing in number for the last twenty years, but within 
that period, which has been the most practically and stupendously 
scientific in the history of the world, the love of fictitious writing 
has absolutely grown with its growth and strengthened with its 
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strength, as if on purpose to spite the prophecy : nay, let us rather 
say, as though Nature herself, through the medium of art, had 
resolved to see fair play to all the faculties of man, and to let no 
merely mechanical utility arise that should not be accompanied 
with a like amount of feeling and fancy. 

Forty years ago, a lover of the ‘Arabian Nights’ thought it 
necessary to pick his way into a public confession of his regard by 
the following polite style of concession to a “ severer taste.” 
Quoting a contemporary traveller, who had borne witness to their 
popularity in the East, he says, “ As we have every reason to 
give ample credit to this account, we must be convinced that 
these tales possess merit of some kind or other, however it may 
have eluded ovr notice. The minds of European readers are 
commonly affected in a very different manner from those of the 
Arabian auditors. ‘The sedate and philosophical turn from them 
with contempt; the gay and volatile laugh at their seeming 
absurdities; those of an elegant and correct taste are disgusted 
with their grotesque figures and fantastic imagery ; and however 
we may be occasionally amused by their wild and diversified 
incidents, they are seldom thoroughly relished but by children, 
or by men whose imagination is complimented at the expense of 
their judgment.”* But the authoritative insipidity of the then 
reigning school of poetry, and the ultra-material scepticism of the 
prevalent metaphysics, had been gradually provoking a re-action, 
People not being yet strong and original enough to “make progres- 
sion” upon ground of their own, fell back for aid upon former 
times and feelings, and luckily came upon the rich and neble 
domain of Old English Poetry, the never-failing resource for the 
necessities of re-creativeness,—for giving hope to its impulses, 
and example of vigour to its thought. Antiquaries then became 
men of taste; and in the old, distinguished the everlasting. 
Percy, in the year 1765, put forth his ‘ Reliques,’ the first pre- 
cious germ of the new crop of genuine poetry since flourishing 
among us; nor should it be forgotten that he was incited to it 
by Shenstone, who, amidst all his pastoral conventionalities and 
other weaknesses, had a small but sweet eye to nature. Shen- 
stone’s ‘ Schoolmistress’ preceded the ¢ Reliques’ by some score 
of years; and so, not long after it, did the “higher mood” of 
“poor dear Collins” (as Johnson affectingly called him), and, 
compared with Collins, the more ambitious, less inspired, but still 
reflective and fecling elegance of Gray. Warton, the worthy 





* «Remarks on the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’ &c, &c. By Richard 
Hole, LL.B. 1797. pp. 8. 
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friend of these two poets, assisted the good cause with his poetry- 
loving prose; and meantime, nay, for the whole previous hundred 


years, and running an arch and secret race, as it were, with the 
progress of chemistry and mechanics, the love of Fairy ‘Tales, 
through some channel of Italian reading, had become popular in 
France itself; which nation thus overcame, with the greater rea- 
sonableness of its very “levity,” the supposed invincible gravity 
of its boasted critical ‘* good sense.” ‘Those tales first appeared 
towards the close of the previous century. ‘They were followed, 
in the early part of the succeeding one, by our illustrious friends, 
the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ destined like them, however, to be looked 
upon in the first instance as fit only to entertain children or their 
*‘ mothers,” the ‘superior intellects” of the other sex not having 
yet discovered how in this, as in greater instances, there lay a 
still superior instinct of wisdom in the childish nature. By 
degrees it became a fashion with wits and philosophers to write 
Fairy and Eastern Tales; Voltaire put the essence cf a variety 
of them into his sarcastic fictions; the opening up of the East by 
French travellers and English conquerors gave them a new im- 

ortance, by showing them in connexion with manners and learn- 
ing; and then came the French Revolution, which, suddenly and 
tremendously ploughing up anew the whole ground of European 
thought, left every variety of faculty freely to germinate. Dur- 
ing the same period the Germans, who had little reputation pre- 
viously but as gross eatezs and drinkers, and scholars heavy in 
proportion, woke out of a sort of analogous nightmare of mysti- 
cism, into an extreme of the sentimental, and an indignant phi- 
lanthropy, which settled before long, through the good-natured 
scepticism of Wieland, into the contemplative beauty of Schiller 
and the universality of Goethe ; the critical town-school of poetry 
in England was succeeded by the greater naturalness of Cowper, 
the oriental fancies of Southey, and the imaginative thoughtful- 
ness of Wordsworth; and if it was an extraordinary instance, 
meanwhile, of the narrower intellectual tendencies of the scien- 
tific, that they really thought they were going to put an end to 
all poetry and romance by what they supposed to have an exclu- 
sive right to the title of ‘ facts” and “ philosophy,” more extra- 
ordinary still was it, and a singular betrayal of timidity and me- 
lancholy on the part of poetry itself, that some of its most inspired 
cultivators mournfully acquiesced in the assumption, and antici- 
pated the downfall of spirit before the analytical irreverence of 
matter! Beauty was to vanish from the earth, because of the 
geologist ; and mystery from the heavens, by reason of the astro- 
nomer. Space itself was to turn out no better than a child’s 
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drum, which he had broken into, and found ni/; and nothing 
was to be any longer in time, but the pendulum and the Brighton 
coach. 

And now, behold the Brighton coach running, or about to run, 
its thirty miles an hour; behold all England “starting” every 
day for its triumphs over time and space, and the little children 
knowing_all about strata, and prisms, and maps of the ‘ uni- 
verse,”—and behold, at the same time, fiction never so trium- 
phant! Behold poetry never so rich since the time of Milton, 
novels and circulating libraries never so invincible, fairy tales 
never so honoured with republication and embeilisiiment, and 
behold edition upon edition pouring forth all over Europe (for 
such is the fact) of the book which, forty years ago, Mr Hole 
apologized for admiring,—now the glory of old readers as well 
as young, and the rapture of the critics ! 


‘* We owe, to the East,” says Sismondi, “those tales of which 
the conception is so brilliant, and the imagination so rich and varied ; 
tales which have been the delight of our infancy, and which at a 
more advanced age we never read without feeling their enchantments 
anew. very one is acquainted with the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments ;’ but if we may believe the French Translator, we do not 
possess the six-and-thirtieth part of the great Arabian collection. 
This prodigious collection is not merely confined to books, but forms 
the treasure of a numerous class of men and women, who through- 
out the whole extent of the Mahomedan dominion in Turkey, 
Persia, and even to the extremity of India, find a livelihood in re- 
citing these tales to crowds who delight to forget, in the pleasing 
dreams of imagination, the melancholy feelings of the present mo- 
ment. . . . . . « These story-tellers are our masters in 
the art of producing, sustaining, and unceasingly varying the interest 
of this kind of fiction; . . . they are the creators of that bril- 
liant mythology of fairies and genii, which extends the bounds of the 
world, multiplies the riches and the strength of human nature” (hear 
this, ye statists and matter-of-fact men, who propose to live ‘* by 
bread alone !’’) ‘‘and which, without striking us with terror, carries 
us into the realms of marvels and of prodigies. It is from them 
that we have derived that intoxication of love, that tenderness and 
delicacy of sentiment, and that reverential awe of women, by turns 
slaves and divinities, which have operated so powerfully on our 
chivalrous feelings. We trace their effects in all the literature of the 
South, which owes to this cause its mental character. Many of 
those tales had found their way into our poetical literature long 
before the translation of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ Some of them are 
to be met with in our old Fabliaux, in Boccaccio and in Ariosto ; 
and these very tales, which have charmed our infancy, passing from 
tongue to tongue, and from nation to nation, through channels fre- 
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bred unknown, are now familiar to the memory, and form the 
light of the imagination of half the inhabitants of the globe.”’* 


The truth is, that at this present writing, the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
is the most popular book in the world. It is the only book of 
which it can be said, that it is a favourite with all ranks and 
times of life, and which is constantly occupying attention in all 
quarters of the globe, in Asia and Africa, as well as Europe and 
the new world. And what is curious, the people to whom we 
owe this book, are the very same that introduced to us the 
chemistry that was to undo our rainbow, and without whom, as 
Sismondi observes, “ none of the sciences in which calculation is 
employed, could have been carried to the point at which they 
have arrived in our day.” ‘The lovers of “ poetical” as well as 
national justice, will be amused to see how this parallel accom- 
paniment of fiction by science, of entertainment by knowledge, 
and vice versa, has taken place in small instances as well as great, 
and at all periods of history. ‘The invention of music is recorded 
at the same period with that of “workers in brass and iron ;” 
Greece was the country of Homer and Anacreon, as well as of 
Aristotle and Archimedes; the Romans, the great makers of 
highways in former times, brought Greece and her mythology 
along with them, as well as jurisprudence and the sword; the 
East has given us rhyme, the lute, and the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ as 
well as chemistry and our numerals; the French were the medium 
of those precious stories, as well as the prosifiers (for a time) of 
our poetry; Charles Perrault, the butt of Boileau, and — 
no great perceiver of the beauties of poetry, great or small, 
understood to have been the introducer of Fairy Tales Be 
France; and the first appearance of those tales, and that of the 
steam-engine (which, for practical purposes, also took place in 
the same country, in the hands of Savary), was almost simultane- 
ous; which was also the case with the apparently most discordant 
debuts of Watt and Bishop Perey. 

Very modest, in truth, was the expectation of the mechanical 
philosophers, that they were going to put an end to all poetry and 
romance. Let us just look “at the little task which they would 
have had to perform. They would have to take the blue out of 
the sky, fragrance out of the flowers, melody and harmony out of 
music, shape and beauty out of the whole cosmogony, fancy and 
imagination out of the mind, passion out of the blood, and affec- 
tions out of the heart. They would have had to alter the whole 





* Sismondi’s ‘ Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe,’ 
(Roscoe's Translation) vol. i, p. 62. 
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conditions, enjoyments, griefs, loves, hatreds, and ‘‘ trembling 
hopes” of life and death; to make childhood a nothing to look 
back upon, middle life without a taste or even a whim to indulge, 
and age intimate, to a degree of indifference, with the whole 
analysed contents of eternity and infinity ;—which small inelud- 
ers of things,—mere hollows, or firmamental domes, or what not, 
—they were of course to know all about,—to gauge, report, and 
make plain to the meanest capacity, leaving the mind of man 
exenterate of all doubt and astonishment, and the little thing 
called the unknown attainable in a few lessons at two shillings 
each ;—is not this a somewhat romantic expectation ? 

A vast number of things are romantic, that have no suspicion 
of being so. Half of the existing age has been romantically 
mechanical, while the other half was poetical. Events have been 
romantic ; not merely the French revolutions, but the times inter- 
vening and succeeding. Bonaparte’s history was a romance, and 
he one of the most romantic of men, though he took himself for 
one of the least so. He fancied he should conquer all things, 
the minds and wishes of men included, with his engineering ! and 
if we look to results, Napoleon, i spite of himself and his purely 
mathematical genius and military science, stimulated the poetry 
of his time, like some great unconscious mountain-top of a man,— 
a huge event. In all its events the supposed scientific age, nay, 
the really and grafdly scientific age, was romantic throughout. 
The hopes were romantic; the despairs romantic ; the vicissitudes 
as romantic as those in the books before us. There is a passage 
in one of the novels of Voltaire, in which he introduces three or 
four apparently private gentlemen who have met at dinner in an 
hotel, and who all turn out to be kings. We forget the details, but 
he makes out his case, if we remember, with bringing in Stanislaus 
of Poland, and Theodore, king of Corsica. ‘Those were sorry 
kings, compared with such as we have seen raised from private 
life in our time, and who, including those of old families dethroned, 
might have made a singular dinner-party indeed. A lieutenant 
of engineers became master of half Christendom; three private 
gentlemen, his brothers, reigned in Spain, Holland, and West- 
phalia; an innkeeper’s son at Naples; and a sergeant of grena- 
diers, now this minute, occupies the throne of Sweden; while, on 
the other hand, thesons of the Neapolitan monarch have become mer- 
chants and barristers. In the ‘ Arabian Nights’ one is constantly 
amused with some anonymous and unfortunate young lady reduced 
to servitude or rags, or some equally vicissitudinous individual of 
the other sex, who being “ brought up” by the police before the 
sultan, and questioned who they are, commence the history of 
their squalidity by saying, “Iam the Princess of the Isles of 
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Kaleedan,”—or ‘‘ You see before you the son of the king of 
Ormuz. The sultan, my father,” &c. &c.— Now the late king 
of Sweden, poor Gustavus V., has astonished many a chance 
visitor at a German inn by disclosing himself in the same style; 
and there is a town in America where you may have your cause 
in an action of assumpsit pleaded by his late Royal Highness 
Achilles (Murat), heir apparent of the throne of the Two 
Sicilies, and barrister at law. In short, what is more romantic 
than the steam-engine itself,—the steam-carriage (the * locomo- 
tive,” as they ridiculously call it, with a romantic Latin pedantry) 
* swallowing the ground” at the rate of thirty, forty, or sixty 
miles an hour, faster than Job’s war-horse with all his “ fierceness 
and rage,” bringing distant places into neighbourhood, and 
romising to put an end to war by mixing up civilized nations 
in useful and beautiful intercourse! Was ever brazen steed in 
oet or romancer more wonderful, at first sight, to look at? Did 
eviathan or Behemoth, when a hook was put in his nostrils, ever 
snort more formidably at his first impatient setting out, with those 
short, sharp, and perilous-sounding vaporous pantings, as though 
the mysterious power within him disdained to be thus mastered ? 
Did Hippogriff ever fly swifter through the air, or more startle 
the natives of this very valley of Thames, when Ariosto’s knight 
rode him hither across the Channel, and saw the British chieftains 
mustering to a review? And when you talk of mechanism, and 
scientific explanations, and the proximate causes of this and that, 
how fire causes vapour, and how vapour naturally expands, and 
how expansion forces movement on movement, and “all that,” 
what do you know of the element and essence of any one thing 
you have been talking about ?—of the “ thousand and one” causes 
that may lie between what you think you know, and what you 
must feel you do not ?—of the unknown and invisible world which 
is as close upon you as the air you breathe, and which may be 
crammed full of causes, and beings too, for aught you know to 
the contrary (not to fill you with terror if you are beneficent, 
but with fancy and modesty, if you are wise)? And when you 
have come to an end of all these guesses, or even if you could 
solve them every one, and be lucky enough to make them dry as 
sticks, and with no more poetry in them than a bricklayer’s caleu- 
lation, low could you get out of the hands of the mysterious and 
unknown, and therefore of the poetical and romantic, unless you 
ean make visible and palpable the first cause of those causes, and 
measure the length and breadth of that which gives soul and 
movement to the world ? 
But our ‘ Arabian Nights,’ in leading us among the stars, are 
making us forget themselves. We have placed at the head of 
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our list of the current editions of this delightful book, the first 
volume of the newest new version from the original Arabic, later 
even than Mr Lane’s, and not many weeks arrived from the 
English press at Calcutta. ‘Then comes the Arabic itself, volume 
the first, the corresponding original, also just arrived from Cal- 
cutta;—its first public appearance in this country as a printed 
book (fifty years ago people were not sure that there existed such 
a book, and that M. Galland had not been taking them in). 
Mr Lane succeeds, who has now got just beyond the middle of 
his arduous task, or half way through his three volumes. Then 
the new French illustrated edition of Galland (also, to use a 
newly invented word, a seria/), which announces, but does not 
yet possess, a Dissertation by the celebrated orientalist De Sacy. 
(It will appear, we presume, in the concluding Number.) 
Forster’s corrected version of Galland, re-corrected by Mr Moir 
Bussey (who is also to give a dissertation), follows his original, 
adorned with a re-issue of the engravings by Fittler and others 
after Smirke ; and the list is completed by the singularly cheap 
and numerously wood-cutted volume of Mr Limbird, the text of 
which is the one that originally appeared from the French of 
Galland, and that is best and most popularly known. ‘The 
remaining editions that have been constantly appearing for 
the last twenty years, are all from this text, with the exception of 
Dr Scott’s, who, like Forster, professed to improve the version 
from Galland, but of whose corrections Mr Lane intimates an 
opinion anything but respectful, though Mr Torrens speaks of 
his edition as the best hitherto completed. Sorry are we that we 
cannot read Arabic ; and with longing regard did we handle the 
respected original in the shop of Messrs Allen, pleased to realize 
it palpably, and sighing at our ignorance as we laid it down. 
But whatsoever a living acquaintance from infancy with the rest 
of the matter can do for us, or for the reader, he shall have; and 
if any body has loved it better, and has twenty times as much to 
write about it in other pages, we can only say that he may reckon 
upon our grateful perusal of every syllable. 

And first of the last worthy above-mentioned, Galland, who 
was first in order of time. Mr Lane says, he expresses his objec- 
tions to Galland’s version “in plain terms.” He does so; and 
therefore we must have the less scruple in plainly saying that we 
think he does Galland great wrong in confining his remarks 
upon him to objections, and those too of a nature from which he 
himself is not entirely free. “ My undertaking to translate anew 
the Tales of ‘ The ‘Thousand and One Nights,’ says Mr Lane, 
“implies an unfavourable opinion of the version which has so long 
amused us; but I must express my objections with respect ta 
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the latter in plain terms, and this I shall do by means of a few 
words on the version of Galland, from which it is derived, for to 
him alone its chief faults are to be attributed. I am somewhat 
reluctant to make this remark, because several persons, and among 
them some of high and deserved reputation as Arabic scholars, 
have pronounced an opinion that his version is an improvement 
upon the original.” (The italics in this extract are Mr Lane’s 
own.) ‘That the Thousand and One Nights,” continues our 
translator, ‘‘ may be greatly improved, I most readily admit; but 
as confidently do I assert, that Galland has excessively perverted 
the work. His acquaintance with Arab manners and customs 
was insufficient to preserve him always from errors of the grossest 
description, and by the sty/e of his version he has given to the 
whole a false character, thus sacrificing, in a great measure, what 
is most valuable in the original work” (these italics are ours),— 
“I mean its minute accuracy with respect to those peculiarities 
which distinguish the Arabs from every other nation, not only of 
the West, but also of the East. Deceived by the vague nature 
of Galland’s version, travellers in Persia, ‘Turkey, and India, 
have often fancied that the Arabian ‘Tales describe the particular 
manners of the natives of those countries; but no one who has 
read them in the original language, having an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Arabs, can be of this opinion: it isin Arabian 
countries, and especially in Egypt, that we see the people, the 
dresses, and the buildings which it describes in almost every case, 
even when the scene is laid in Persia, in India, or in China. Con- 
vinced of the truth of this assertion, | consider myself possessed 
of the chief qualifications for the proper accomplishment of the 
present undertaking, from my having lived several years in Cairo, 
associating almost exclusively with Arabs, speaking their lan- 
guage, conforming to their general habits with the most scrupul- 
ous exactitude, and received into their society on terms of perfect 
equality.”—Preface, p. 7. 

Now, for the ‘scrupulous exactitude” in the matter here 
mentioned, as well as in a great many others, (for Mr Lane, not 
to apply Shakspeare’s words to him disrespectfully, is a very 
“particular fellow,” and will not promise the description of a 
dish without a ‘*D. V.” (Deo Volente, see Part II, p. 124), we 
give our learned Arabic scholar every credit; and, doubtless, 
Galland was nothing te him in the above requisites, and did per- 
vert a thousand things in his translation most un-Arabically. 
But then, what, on the other hand, did he not do for us? It was 
he that first opened to Europe this precious source of delight ; he 
it was whose taste and enthusiasm led the way to the taste and 
enthusiasm of others, and without whom perhaps Mr Lane him- 
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self would not have been ultimately led to favour as with his more 
accurate version. Galland it was who first, and at one happy 
impulse, made every body inclined to like the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
greatly by reason of that very adaptation of his style to the pre- 
vailing taste and tone of conversation, in which, and in his infe- 
rior intimacy with Arabian manners, Mr Lane sees nothing but 
perversion. And finally, Galland it was who saw, what Mr Lane 
does not see (and we are sorry for it), that ‘‘its minute accuracy 
with respect to those peculiarities which distinguish the Arabs 
from every other nation,” is very far indeed from being, as he 
thinks it, the “most valuable” thing “in the original work.” 
National peculiarities the most valuable thing in the ‘Arabian 
Nights!’ Dit boni !—genii also, and all ye other “little gods 
and golden fishes!” Had such been the case, Mr Lane may 
depend upon it that the ‘ Arabian Nights’ would no more have 
been the delight of the world than (not to speak it scornfully) 
his own two volumes on the ‘ Modern Egyptians ;’ a highly respec- 
table and “ valuable,” but assuredly not very captivating book, 
whose defects we less marvel at in a translator of these enchant- 
ing tales, now that we understand in what their enchantment 
principally consists with regard to himself. Oh no! what is most 
valuable in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ is not what concerns the Arabs 
as Arabs, but what concerns all the world as men, women, and 
children,—as lovers of surprising adventures, of visions, of luxu- 
ries, of beauty, of pomp and power, of endless variety and 
vicissitude ;—doubtless not excluding the Arabs, but greatly the 
reverse ; yet still not merely as a nation minutely painted, but 
as a nation interestingly painted; and not as a nation merely 
distinguished from other nations by peculiarities, but a nation in 
whom those very peculiarities serve freshly to throw out the 
passions and sentiments common toall.* Now all this, generally 
speaking, Galland contrived to show and delight us with, even 
in his “excessively perverted” work, and all the world is 
grateful to him accordingly, and will remain so; not to mention 
that he seems to have been a good fellow on his own account, and 
though not gifted with the “ scrupulous exactitudes” of Mr Lane, 
a hearty sympathizer with what he thought the spirit of truth, as 





“ It is proper to state, that Mr Torrens intimates, though not so strongly, 
a like erroneous conclusion, on his own part, respecting the prefereuce of ‘* man- 
ners” to other interest. (See his Preface, p. iii.) ‘ My object was, less to give the 
interest of a tale, than the manners of a people.” And he proceeds to speak of the 
“peculiarities of the Arab nationally, and of the Mooslins at large.” We feel 
perfectly certain, that neither Mr Lane nor Mr Torrens, the latter in particular, 
could have taken such interest in the “ manners” of the book, had they not derived 
a far greater from the causes mentioned in the text. 
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well as a grateful friend and a gallant gentleman. (See his 
interesting Dedication of his book to the , om of a deceased 
friend and patron.) ‘To be sure, he did make his ladies and 
—— say “sir” and “madam ;” but as somebody, perhaps 
Mr Lane himself, has confessed, these appellations are really 
equivalent to others in the original. He also, “at one fell 
swoop,” tore out all the verse, which,in any other than a French- 
man of those days, would have been a great abuse; though 
indeed he might have given us it in prose, as D’Herbelot did the 
passages quoted in his ‘ Bibliotheque Orientale.’ Yet the pro- 
ceeding was approved of, as allowing the narrative to flow on with 
more freedom; and the readers, enchanted with the brilliant 
novelties set before them, certainly never dreamt of missing the 
poetry on account of Arabian “ peculiarities.” 

We are the more sorry that Mr Lane has made these remarks on 
Galland, and also that he has omitted some others which he might 
have made, both upon the objections and encouragements of his 
critics, (the former of which he has by no means sufficiently 
noticed, and the latter not at all,) because they lead us to fear 
that he is not duly sensible of the beauties of his original, nor 
quite so much in love with the spirit of ingenuousness as with a 
certain literality. The earlier numbers of his translation threw us 
into a state of grateful enthusiasm. ‘The semi-scriptural tone 
rather startled us in the humorous passages; but we consented 
to anything for the sake of truth, and of the man who would 
e us the whole original, ‘‘ pressed down and running over.” 

e loved all his Arabian ‘‘ peculiarities” (we confess that); we 
hailed, and in a manner bowed down to, his pious Mussulman 
exordium, ‘‘ In the name of God, the compassionate, the mer- 
ciful;” the margins of our copy overflowed not only with Mr 
Harvey’s graceful designs, but with our own rapturous comments 
(love excusing what would otherwise have been an audacious dis- 
figurement) ; King * Shah-riyar” did not afflict us with the third 
different spelling of his name, to which Dr Scott had prepared us 
to be reconciled by his own variation of Shier-ear ; neither were 
we put out by the “ Wezeer” for Vizier, albeit it seemed as if 
some cockney had mis-pronounced him; nor by the “ Kddee,” 
who is no longer our old friend the “ Cadi;” nor ‘ Jinnee,” for 
his dear old misnomer ‘ Genie;” no, nor by “ Shahrazad” for 
*‘ Scheherazade,” though we shall never forget our first love with 
her four syllables, who awoke us so charmingly every morning ; 
which the exceedingly proper ‘* Shahrazad” will never be able 
to do so well. We even battled with our friends in behalf of Mr 
Lane’s “ un-English” innovations in alphabet and typography, 
by means of which he insists upon our never passing an Arabic 
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guttural, or hard “ peculiarity ”’ of letter D or T, without trying 
to give. to the one its just native gargle, or the other its iron-like 
induration of the tip of the tongue. Let the reader try to do his 
duty, as we have done, by new dotted K’s and H’s, by solitary 
liquids and differently flavoured ‘T’s, — Mohammads, Abu-l- 
Hassans, and Kamooses, and our old friend with a new, and we 
must say very hard face, Hatim-Et-Taee! No double tongueing 
in a * Preceptor for the Flute,’ was surely ever like that. Names 
are marked in this way throughout the work with an unwearied 
precision, which gives us a most exalted opinion of Mr Lane’s 
merits as a corrector of the press. But since extremes meet on 
this as on all other occasions, and it is impossible for European 
organs, with the most conscientious efforts, to pronounce these 
Arabie letter 7”s like an Arab himself, “ trippingly off the 
tongue,” so, in the general tone of his version, the attempt to give 
us the spirit of the original by means of the letter in its other 
sense, has undoubtedly injured it in one respect throughout: and 
thus, by a curious retributive mistake, betrayed Mr Lane into an 
error of the very same kind for which he is so severe on his pre- 
decessor; for whatever be the exact nature of the style in his 
Arabie copy, whether more or less a “ classical,” a vulgar, or 
some middle style (as we understand him to contend), it is im- 
possible that the impression made upon the audience of the native 
story-tellers can be’of the same uncolloquial and ago ae 
sort, apart from their every day experience, as that which the 
English reader receives from the unfamiliar style of Mr Lane. 
It must be far more easy, natural, impulsive, and unobstructed by 
a constant sense of strangeness. In this respect, therefore, he 
has missed even the Arab peculiarity; at least, he has sacrificed 
Arab spirit to Arab letter, and consequently the greater peculi- 
arity to the less, and so become the victim of his own ‘ exces- 
sive exactitude.” 
‘‘ Strange! by the means defeated of the ends.” 


This fault excepted, together with some less obvious and im- 
portant ones which will be noticed hereafter (and the fault in 
question has not hindered him from writing a good, solid, and 
flexible style too after its fashion, and is a guarantee meanwhile 
for closeness and fidelity in particulars more to be commended), 
Mr Lane’s version is beyond all doubt a most valuable, praise- 
worthy, painstaking, learned, and delightful work ; worthy to be 
reccived with honour and thanks by all lovers of the ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ and to form an epoch in the history of popular Eastern 
literature. We cannot give up one love for another, or cease 
Vor. XXXIIL. No. 1. I 
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to be thankful to Galland; but we are heartily willing, in true 
Oriental style, to be wedded to both, and to fifty more such or 
dissimilar. We have the most grateful belief in the general ac- 
curacy of Mr Lane’s text; we are thankful to him for his rich 
and curious notes, which promise to comprise all the most valua- 
ble information of his ‘ 6 Egyptians,’ with the greater en- 
tertainment of abundance of anecdotes and stories; we hail his 
new passages omitted by Galland, and the new stories in the body 
of the work, the additional ‘ Arabian Nights’ (though we suspect 
that Galland will be found after all to have made a selection in 
that respect as creditable to his taste as zeal); and we venture 
to thank him, in the name of all the lovers of poetry, for being 
the first Englishman (next to the translator of a few versions 
from Von Hammer) to retain any of the numerous and beautiful 
quotations in verse, and for giving us so many of them, albeit in 
prose. Indeed, we should have thanked him for giving them in 
prose instead of verse (usually the far safer plan), were it not for 
a reason which will appear when we come to speak of the trans- 
Jation of Mr Torrens. Mr Lane has not retained adi the metri- 
cal passages ; which we are sorry for, considering that he would 
thus have enabled his readers to make their own selection; but 
we are extremely sensible of both the quality and quantity of 
what he has given us, and of the spirit with which he must there- 
fore have rendered it. We will now give some specimens of 
what we find precious in his version, both prose and poetry, and 
reserve some remarks on the native country of his original till 
we have noticed the other important and newest version in our 
list. 

One of the passages that struck us with admiration in the 
earlier part of the version of Mr Lane, was the following account 
of the Evil Genius (here called an ’Efreet) which appeared to 
the fisherman. By the way Galland’s word, Genie, is not so 
remote from its original as people thought it, the Arabic word 
for genius being Jinnee ; and the case will be found similar with 
the other names in the French author, if read according to the 
oor gyri of his country, and with the accents thrown for- 
wara. 


“Upon this, he (the eect raised his head towards heaven, 
and said, ‘O God, thou knowest that I cast not my net more than 
four times, and I have now cast it three times!’ Then exclaiming, 
‘In the name of God !’—he cast the net again into the sea, and waited 
till it was still; when he attempted to draw it up, but could not, for 
it clung to the bottom. And he exclaimed, ‘There is no strength 
nor power but in God!’ and stripped himself again, and dived round 






















the net, and pulled it until he raised it upon the shore; when he 
opened it, and found in it a bottle of brass, filled with something, 
and having its mouth closed with a stopper of lead, bearing the im- 
pression of the seal of our lord Suleyman. At the sight of this the 
fisherman was rejoiced, and said, ‘This I will sell in the copper 
market; for it is worth ten pieces of gold.’ Hethen shook it, and 
found it to be heavy, and said, ‘I must open it, and see what is in 
it, and store it in my bag; and then I will sell the bottle in the cop- 
per market.’ So he took out a knife, and picked at the lead until 
he extracted it from the bottle. He then laid the bottle on the 
ground, and shook it, that its contents might pour out; but there 
came forth from it nothing but smoke, which ascended towards the 
sky, and spread over the face of the earth; at which he wondered 
excessively. And after a little while the smoke collected together, 
and was condensed, and then became agitated, and was converted 
into an ’Efreet, whose head was in the clouds, while his feet rested 
upon the ground: his head was like a dome, his hands were like 
winnowing forks, and his legs like masts; his mouth resembled a 
cavern: his teeth were like stones; his nostrils like trumpets, and 
his eyes like lamps, and he had dishevelled and dust-coloured hair. 

‘When the fisherman beheld the ’Efreet, the muscles of his sides 
quivered, his teeth were locked together, his spittle dried up, and he saw 
not his way.”—Vol. i, p. 80. 


Now certainly there is nothing of this sort, of the very stuff of 
truth and passion,‘in Galland. He thought, no doubt, that the 
fine gentlemen and ladies of his time would not like it; would 
see nothing but useless bigotry in the — to God (which he 
washes off inte a remonstrance wii ‘ Fortune’), a degrading 
homeliness in so many details about the copper vessel, and an 
uncouth absurdity, something not classical,” in the description 
of the giant. ‘The ‘ Fairy Tales’, as we before said, were pre- 
paring a larger taste; but if he hoped as much, he feared mean- 
while for the dignity of his Eastern stories, and thought it neces- 
sary to guard against being considered childish. He therefore 
abridged the details of the fisherman, and left out the whole of 
the description of the monster! Many thanks to Mr Lane for 
keeping it; for the head like a dome, and the stony teeth, and 
the nostrils like trumpets, and dust-coloured hair (the sad and 
reverend insipidity of that colour, in the midst of the devilish 
strength of the rest, is very terrible). We like even the audacity 
of the homely word ‘‘spittle,” not at all coarse on such an oeca- 
sion, but serious and full of truth; and the poor fisherman, faint 
and blinded with horror, “seeing not his way.” All this is 
surely very fine. We observe, that in one of his notes (p. 116) 
Mr Lane says we are not to take this description of the ’Efreet 
in its “ literal sense.” We think, however, he would be doing 
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injustice to the beauty and force of his own translation, if we 
were not to take it in a sense far more literal than his artist has 
done in the illustration,—so far, at least, as to render the figure 
much more tremendous, enormous, and overwhelming. His 
head should have hung in the air, as it were,—implying some- 
thing like the height, hugeness, and one-ness of a dome; and his 
nostrils might, with no detriment to the imagination, have been 
made more like actual trumpets, though obscurely so,—something 
between substance and spectre,—long, inhuman, and blowers of 
blasts. We have read of an ’Efreet somewhere (we think either 
in the Bahar-Danush or Sadi’s Gulistan,—Mr Gladwin’s trans- 
lations) whose nostrils, as they inhale| and respired while he lay 
on the ground, chased away, and sucked back, the gravel and 
pebbles! ‘There is truth and even grandeur in the homely enor- 
mity of that picture. 

Again, in the terrible story of the ‘Queen of the Black Isles,’ 
and the negro her lover, Galland has omitted both the passionate 
intensity of the Queen’s hatred of her husband, her self-abasements 
before her paramour, and the suffocating squalidity of their do- 
mestic refections, the very loathsomeness of which becomes 
grand from the anti-human mystery of its contentment. Hear it 
in Mr Lane’s version, and it shall be followed by something 
good and beautiful, to take the taste of it out of the imagination. 


‘¢ When I heard this conversation of the maids,” (the King of 
the Black Isles has been telling how the secret of his wife’s amour 
was disclosed to him), ‘‘the light became darkness before my face, 
and I was hardly conscious of the approach of night, when my 
cousin (his wife) returned from the bath. The table was prepared, 
und we ate, and sat drinking our wine as usual. I then called for 
the wine I was accustomed to drink before I lay down to sleep, and 
she handed to me the cup; but I turned away, and piibding to 
ilrink it as I was wont to do, poured it into my bosom, and imme- 
diately lay down: upon which she said, ‘Sleep on; I wish that thou 
wouldst never wake again! By Allah, I abhor thee, and abhor 
thy person, and my soul is weary of thy company!’ She then 
arose, and attired herself in the most magnificent of her apparel, 
and, having perfumed herself, and slung on a sword, opened the 
door of the palace, and went out. I got up immediately and fol- 
lowed her until she had quitted the palace, and passed through the 
streets of the city, and arrived at the city-gates, when she pro- 
nounced some words that I understood not; whereupon the locks 
fell off, and the gates opened, and she went out, I still following her 
without her knowledge. Thence she proceeded to a space amon 
the mounds of rubbish, (where they throw carcasses), and arrive 
at a strong edifice,in which was a kubbeh (a building surmounted by 
a dome), constructed of mud, with a door, which she entered. I 














then climbed upon the roof of the kubbeh, and, looking down upon 
her through an aperture, saw that she was visiting a black slave, 
whose large lips, one of which overlapped the other, gathered up the 
sand from the pebbly floor, while he lay, in a filthy and wet condition, 
upon a few stalks of sugar-cane. 

‘¢ She kissed the ground before this slave, and he raised his head 
towards her, and said ‘ Wo to thee! Wherefore hast thou remained. 
away until this hour? The other blacks have been here drinking 
wine, and each of them has gone away with his mistress ; and I 
refused to drink on thy account.’ She answered, ‘O my master and 
beloved of my heart, knowest thou not that I am married to my 
cousin, and that I abhor every man who resembles him, and hate 
myself while I am in his company? If I did not fear to displease 
thee, I would reduce the city to ruins, so that the owl and the raven 
should ery in it, and would transport its stones beyond Mount Kaf.’ 
‘Thou liest, thou infamous woman,’ replied the slave. ‘And I 
swear by the generosity of the blacks (and if I speak not truth, may 
our valour be as the valour of the whites), that if thou loiter as thou 
hast now done till this hour, I will uo longer give thee my company, 
nor approach thy person, thou faithless one! Dost thou inconve- 
nience me for the sake of thine own pleasure, thou filthy wretch, 
and vilest of the whites?” When I heard (continued the King) 
their words, and witnessed what pessed between them, the world be- 
came dark before my face, and I knew not where I was. My cousin 
still stood weeping, and abasing herself before him, and said, ‘O my 
beloved, and treasure of my heart, there remaineth to me none but 
thee for whom I care, and if thou cast me off, alas for me! O my 
beloved! O light of mine eyes!’ Thus she continued to weep, and 
to humble herself before him, until he became pacified towards her ; 
upon which she rejoiced, and arose, and, having disrobed herself, said 
to him, ‘ O my master, hast thou anything here that thy maid may eat?’ 
He answered, ‘Uncover the dough-pan; it contains some cooked 
rats’ bones; eat of them, and pick them, and take this earthen pot, 
thou will find in it some boozah (a kind of beer) to drink.’ So she 
arose, and ate and drank, and washed her hands; after which she 
lay down by the side of the slave, upon the stalks of sugar-cane, 
and covered herself with his tattered clothes and rags. 

*¢ When I saw her do this, I became unconscious of existence.” 
Vol. i, p. 107. 


Is not this immensely horrible? With eagerness, as when 
children take sugar after their medicine, let us hasten to the 
flowers and fruits with which the lady of Baghdad fills the porter’s 
basket; not indeed to remain with them, for we have to speak of 
them when we come to the version of Mr Torrens, but to plunge 
and purify our senses in their elegance, and then we will proceed 
to beauty still finer. 


‘There was a man of the city of Baghdad, who was unmarried, 
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and he was a porter ; and one day, as he sat in the market, reclin- 
ing against his crate, there accosted him a female wrapped in an izar 
of the manufacture of El-Mésil, composed of gold-embroidered silk, 
with a border of gold lace at each end, who raised her face-veil, and 
displayed beneath it a pair of black eyes, with lids bordered by long 
lashes, exhibiting a tender expression, and features of perfect beauty ; 
and she said, with a sweet voice, ‘ Bring thy crate and follow me.’ 

‘¢The porter had scarcely heard the words, when he tock up his 
crate, and he followed her until she stopped at the door of a house, 
and knocked ; whereupon there came down to her a Christian, and 
she gave him a piece of gold, and received for ita quantity of olives, 
and two large vessels of wiue, which she placed in the crate, saying 
to the porter, ‘Take it up, and follow me.’ The porter exclaimed, ‘This 
is, indeed, a fortunate day !’ and he tooked up the crate, and followed 
her. She next stopped at the shop of a fruiterer, and bought of him Sy- 
rian apples, and ’Othamdnce quinces, and peaches of >Oman, and 
jasmine of Aleppo, and water-lilies of Damascus, and cucumbers of 
the Nile, and Eqyptian limes, and Sultdnee citrons, and sweet-scented 
myrtle, and sprigs of the henna tree, and chamomile, and anemonies, 
and violets, and pomegranate-flowers, and eglantine. All these she 
put into the porter’s crate, and said to him, ‘Take it up.’” 


What a very conspiration of elegance! And how Milton 
would have rejoiced in such a nomenclature, so well worded, and 
with variety in the vowels! We hope Mr Lane intended it. 
What a pity, by the way, that Milton, and Spenser, and Shak- 
speare, and all other poets, did not know the ‘ Arabian Nights !’ 
Chaucer had manifestly heard something very like them, perhaps 
one of an ancient set, witness his story of ‘ Cambuscan ;’ for we 
never can believe, with Mr Keightley, that he invented it.* 
It was not his way. Spenser would assuredly have turned our 
Eastern favourites to luxurious account; and so would Ariosto 
and Boiardo. But we must hasten to another beauty, who intro- 
duces us to the poetry. 

It is to be observed, that the Orientals, without of necessity 
passing the bounds of what is decorous, do not mince the matter 
in describing female beauty. ‘They are in fact enabled to do it 
more justice than the writers of Christendom, not only because 
their feelings on the subject are rendered more intense by the 
seclusion in which their women live, but because they have 
greater moral and even religious warrant for dwelling upon the 
pleasure it gives them. ‘The reader of such versions as Mr 





* Tales and Popular Fictions ; their Resemblance and Transmission from Country 
to Country. By Thomas Keightley, &c., p.77. Mr Keightley, however, who is 
always amusing, is also frequently convincing; and we think Mr Lane has not 
paid sufficient attention to this book. See too Mr Keightley’s predecessor, Dun- 
lop, in his History of Fiction, passim (an abundant store-house of information), 
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Lane’s will perceive that nothing is more common, when any 
body has rapturously given a description of this sort, than his 
piously adding, “ Praise be to Him that created such perfection !”’ 

Certainly their descriptions do more justice to the genuine 
beauty of the female figure than our tight-lacers do, or the super- 
refined langour and slenderness of our portraits of young ladies 
of quality. It is very horrible, to be sure, to hear of a “broker” 
anda ‘female slave,”’ though not so much so when we come to 
know the real state of matters in the East; and meantime 
there is no gainsaying the beauty. We need not add, that in all 
these extracts, besides those other views to which Mr Lane’s love 
of Arabian “peculiarities” has not done justice, we desire to in- 
terest the reader in those details also, and to show how rich in 
them his version is. 


‘¢ The King Mahomed, the son of Suleyman Ez-Zeynee, was sitting 
one day upon his throne, surrounded by the officers of his court, and 
he called to his Wezeer El-Fadl, the son of Khakan, and said to him, 
‘I desire a female slave unsurpassed in beauty by any in her age, of 
perfect loveliness and exquisite symmetry, and endowed with all 
praiseworthy qualities.’ ‘ Such as this,’ replied his courtiers, ‘is not 
to be found for less than ten thousand pieces of gold.’ And the 
Sultan thereupon called out to the treasurer, saying, ‘Carry ten 
thousandpieces of gold to the house of El-Fadl the son of Khakan.’ 
So the treasurer disl as he commanded, and the Wezeer departed, 
afier the Sultan had ordered him to repair every day to the market, 
and to commission the brokers to procure what he had described, 
and had commanded also that no female slave of a greater price than 
one thousand pieces of gold should be sold without having been 
shown to the Wezeer. 

‘¢ The brokers, therefore, sold no female slave without showing 
her to him, and he complied with the King’s command, and thus 
he continued to do for a considerable time, no slave pleasing him ; 
but on a certain day one of the brokers came to the mansion of the 
Wezeer El-Fadl, and found that he had mounted to repair to the 
palace of the King ; and he laid hold upon his stirrup, and repeated 
these two verses :-— 
¢O thou who hast reanimated what was rotten in the state! 

Thou art the Wezeer ever aided by heaven. 
Thou hast revived the noble qualities that were extinct among men. 
May thy conduct never cease to be approved by God!’ 


He then said, ‘O my master, the female slave for the procuring of 
whom the noble mandete was issued hath arrived.” The Wezeer re- 
plied, ‘ Bring her hither to me.’ So the man returned, and, after a 
short absence, came again, accompanied by a damsel of elegant 
stature, high-bosomed, with black eyelashes, and smooth cheek, and 
slender waist, and large hips, clad in the handsomest apparel; the 
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moisture of her lips was sweeter than sirop, her figure put to 
shame the branches of the Oriental willow, and her speech was 
more soft than the zephyr passing over the flowers of the garden, 
as one of her describers hath thus expressed :-— 


‘ Her skin is like silk, and her speech is soft, neither redundant nor 
deficient : 
Her eyes, God said to them Be,—and they were, affecting men’s 
hearts with the potency of wine. 
May my love for her grow more warm each night, and cease not 
until the day of judgment ! 
Tie locks on her brow are dark as night, while her forehead shines 
like the gleam of morning.’ 
When the Wezeer beheld her, she pleased him extremely, and he 
looked towards the broker, and said to him, ‘What is the price of 
this damsel?’ The broker answered, ‘The price bidden for her hath 
amounted to ten thousand pieces of gold, and her owner hath sworn 
that this sum doth not equal the cost of the chickens which she hath 
eaten, nor the cost of the dresses which he hath bestowed upon her 
teachers ; for she hath learned writing, andgrammar, and lexicography, 
and the interpretation of the Kuran, and the fundamentals of law 
and religion, and medicine, and the computation of the calendar, 
and the art of playing upon musical instruments. The Wezeer then 
said, ‘Bring to me the master:’—and the broker immediately 
brought him ; and, lo! he was a foreigner, who had lived so long 
that time had reduced him to bones and skin, as the poet hath said, 
‘ How hath time made me to tremble! For time is powerful and severe. 
I used to walk without being weary; but now I am weary, and 
do not walk.’ ””—Vol. }, p. 437. 


Another portrait of the same sort is closed with a remarkable 
evidence of what we have just been observing, as to the moral 
tone which is thought pertinent to these transports, and which 
here terminates in a sarcastic allusion (not common in these 
stories) to the reverse Christian feeling, and the monastic prac- 
tice of celibacy. A Persian king says to his minister,— 

“¢¢T desire that thou demand in marriage for me one of the daugh- 
ters of the kings, whose lineage is known, and whose loveliness is 
celebrated.” . . . The Wezeer replied, ‘ Verily, God hath accom- 
plished thy want, and given thee thy desire.’ ‘ Howso?’ asked the 
King. ‘Know, O King,’ answered the Wezeer, ‘that it hath 
been told to me that the King Zahr Shah, the sovereign of El-Ard 
El-Beyda, hath a daughter of astonishing loveliness, whom words 
cannot describe, whose equal existeth not in this age, for she is 
endowed with the most perfect beauty and symmetry, with black 
eye, and long hair, and slender waist, and large hips; when she 
approacheth she seduceth, and when she turneth her back she killeth, 
ravishing the heart and eye. It is my opinion therefore, O King, 
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that thou shouldst send to her father an intelligent messenger, well 
informed, and experienced in the course of events, that he ma 
courteously ask her in marriage for thee of her father; for she hath 
no equal in the distant parts of the earth, nor in the near; so shalt 
thou enjoy her lovely face, and the glorious King shall approve thy 
conduct; since it hath been handed down from the Prophet (God 
favour and preserve him!) that he said, There is no monkery in 
£l-Islam.’”—Vol. i, p. 524. 


One more of these “temptations,” and we will proceed to 
transports of a less unspiritual sort. Some of the poetry in what 
follows is very beautiful. 


‘¢ Now as to ’Alee, the son of Bekkar, he became in such a state 
that he knew not what to say; and after a while the slave-girl came 
to Abu-l-Hasan, and said to him, ‘ My mistress summoneth thee, 
together with thy companion.’ So Abu-l-Hasan arose, and taking 
with him ’Alee, the son of Bekkar, they both went to the palace of 
Haroon Er-Rasheed, and she introduced them into a private cham- 
ber, and seated them; and the tables were placed before them, and 
they ate, and washed their hands. She then brought to them the 
wine, and they made themselves, merry with it; after which she 
desired them to arise. They therefore rose and went with her, and 
she conducted them into another private chamber, raised upon four 
columns, decked with a variety of furniture, and decorated in a 
most beautiful manner, as though it were one of the palaces of para- 
dise, so that they Were astonished at the rarities which they beheld. 
And while they were amusing themselves with the sight of these 
extraordinary objects, lo, ten female slaves approached with a grace- 
ful and conceited gait, resembling moons, dazzling the sight, and 
confounding the imagination. They stood in ranks, looking like the 
black-eyed damsels of paradise; and after them came ten other 
female slaves, with lutes in their hands, and other instruments of 
diversion and mirth; and they saluted the two guests, and played 
upon the lutes, and sang verses ; and every one of them was @ temp- 
tation to the servants of God. After these came ten more female 
slaves, like them, high-bosomed and of equal age, with black eyes 
and red cheeks, with joined eyebrows and languishing looks, a 
temptation to God’s servants, and a delight to beholders; and they 
were clad in various kinds of coloured silks, such as astonished the 
mind. They stationed themselves at the door; and after them came 
ten female slaves more beautiful than they, attired in magnificent 
apparel; and these, also, stationed themselves at the door. 

‘¢ At last there came forth from the door twenty female slaves, and 
among them was one named Shems En-Nahar, like the moon among 
the stars. She was encompassed by the exuberance of her hair, and wore 
blue trousers, and an izar of silk, embroidered with gold, and round 
her waist was a girdle adorned with a variety of jewels. She con- 
tinued advancing with a dignified gait until she seated herself upon 
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the sofa; and when ’Alee, the son of Bekkar, beheld her, he recited 
these verses :-— 


‘Verily this is she who is the source of my malady, and of the 
protraction of my transport and prolonging of my passion ! 
In her presence I find that my soul hath melted, through my 
eagerness for her, and the wasting of my bones.’ 
* * * * * % 

‘¢ Then Shems En-Nahar sat contemplating the charms of ’Alee, 
the son of Bekkér, and he gazed at her beauty, and they were 
engrossed with mutual love; and she ordered the female slaves to 
seat themselves, each of them in her proper place upon a sofa; so 
each sat before a window ; and she commanded them to sing ; where- 
upon one of them took her lute, and sang thus :— 


“ Repeat the message a second time and receive the answer aloud. 

Unto thee, O prince of the comely, I stand to complain of my 
case ! 

O my master! O dear as my heart, and precious to me as my life! 

Bestow upon me a kiss, as a gift, or else as a loan. 

I will pay it thee back (may thy life be prolonged!) exactly as I 
took it ; 

And if thou desire an addition, receive it, and be content. 

O thou who clothest me with garments of sickness, may the gar- 
ments of health delight thee !’” 


And afterwards the lady herself sings the following noble 
poem :— 


** Our life be thy sacrifice, O cup-bearer, whom beauty hath clad 
from the bright parting of thy hair unto thy feet ! 

The sun beameth from thy hands, and from thy mouth shine the 
Pleiades, and the full moon rises from the upper border of thy vest. 

Verily thy cups, which have rendered us intoxicated, are those which 
are distributed around by thine eyes. 

Is is not wonderful that thou art a full moon, when waning is expe- 
rienced not by thee, but by thy lovers ? 

Art thou a deity, that thou killest and reanimatest by receiving whom 
thou wilt, and withdrawing from others? 

From the model of thy form hath God originated beauty, and the 

ragrance of the zephyr from THY PISPOSITION. 

Thou art not of this order of created beings, but thou art an angel 
sent by thy Maker.”—Vol. II, p. 7. 
*‘ When ’Alee, the son of Bekkar, and Abu-l-Hasan, and the 

rest of those who were present, heard these verses sung by Shems 

En-Nahar, they almost flen with delight.” —Vol. I, p. 2.” 


The ‘ Arabian Nights’ have been accused of having no patios. 
The accusation shows that pathos is certainly not one of their 
main features, and also, perhaps, that Galland did not make us 
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very sensible of what there was of it. But the collection has 

stories of considerable pathos, as we hope to show before we 

conclude, and numerous touching passages. ‘The concluding 

line of the following poetical quotation is one. 

‘‘ Long have I wept on account of our disunion, the tears over- 
flowing from my eyelids ; 

And I vowed that if Providence should bring us together, I would 
never again mention our separation. 

Joy hath overcome me to such a degree, that by its excess it hath 
made me weep. 

O eye, thou hast been so accustomed to tears, that thou weepest from 
happiness as from grief.” —Vol. i, p. 304. 


The following, too, is in the very heart’s core of endurance, to 
those who thoroughly know what enduraace is. We hear much 
of the sweets of patience, of the amiableness of patience, of the 
beauties and rewards of patience, &c., and most true it all is: 
but the intermediate point, “ the pangs of patience,” is generally 
omitted. The “precious jewel” which ‘adversity wears in 
its head” (all honour be to it neyertheless) is a crystallization of 
agonies. 

“This messenger will acquaint thee with my news; so be content 
with his tidings instead of beholding me. 

Thou hast left a laver in severe affliction on thine account, and his 
eye is incessantly sleepless. 

I suffer the pangs of patience in my trouble; for no creature can ward 

off the blows of destiny.”—Vol. ii, p. 19. 

But we must tear ourselves from Mr Lane for a while, and 
hasten to our last and newest worthy, Mr Torrens, the appear- 
ance of whose book we hailed with a like joy, and to whom we 
feel a similar gratitude for his enthusiasm in behalf of a true ver- 
sion. It is a curious circumstance that two such translations as 
these should issue forth nearly, or, perhaps, at the very same 
moment; for that of Mr Torrens, though it has but just come to 
England, has the date of last year at Calcutta.* The first volume 
(which, as we have before mentioned, is all that has yet arrived) 
is also a large octavo of goodly thickness, possessing a fair lump 
of annotation; and though it has no embellishment from the 





* Mr Torrens, the translator, and Mr Macnaghten, the editor of the work in its 
original language, are both of them high in the civil service of the East India Com- 
pany, and the latter is, perhaps, the man upon whom rests at this moment the 
largest share of the practical government of India. It is gratifying to find that 
amidst the toils of office, nowhcre more burthensome than in British India— 
nowhere so little capable of being evaded or put aside—these gentlemen have still 
found leisure for the cultivation of tastes and pursuits such as are evidenced by 
these publications. 
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designer, it has new tales to recommend it, as Mr Lane’s has, and 
different from his (which is an additional recommendation) ; 
lastly, to enthusiasts not easily alarmed, it has the novel attrac- 
tions of not being so scrupulous in its notions of what is fit for 
retention, and of giving the whole of the poetry,—with, alas! the 
dzawback of its being a/l put into verse. No dishonour either to 
Mr Torrens’s verse, which is for the most part spirited, and 
sometimes (particularly in the blank verse) excellent; and when 
it does its full duty to the originals, verse is, of course, better 
than the best prose, and Mr Torrens’s poetical passages are so far 
better than Mr Lane’s, and indeed the best that have yet ap- 
peared. When he is less happy, his verse is but of the better sort 
of conventional order, with a sufficiency of gratuitous rhymes and 
fillings up. Confidence in its fidelity would be destroyed, were 
not the good faith manifest in the rest, and Mr Lane’s version 
also at hand to confirm its pretensions. It is impossible indeed 
not to look at the two versions without bringing them inco com- 
parison, and making them illustrate one another. We gather, 
from a candid intimation on the part of Mr Torrens, that he con- 
siders himself an inferior scholar to Mr Lane, though a modesty 
of this sort ought not to tell against a man too far; perhaps, 
indeed, it is only the delicacy of a naturally superior mind, doubting 
its success in comparison with another, by very reason of having 
a still higher notion of what is due to its task. And yet a true 
and generous candour would not have justice done to it, if we did 
not take it at its word, even to the seeming disparagement of its 
possessor; and our impression is, after a diligent perusal of all 
that has hitherto appeared from the pens of both, that Mr Torrens 
is, probably, the inferior scholar, with a less precise earnestness 
about anything literal, and somewhat of less gravity of spirit; yet 
more sensitive, we guess, both to mirth and to tears, and with a 

reater instinct of universality. His style, though strongly co- 
me with orientalism, and indeed harsh and frequently unidio- 
matic, is not so full of thous and thees, and other scriptural and 
unfamiliarizing modes ; which will be thought by readers in gene- 
ral an advantage; and yet, on the other hand, in Mr Lane’s ver- 
sion there is a certain weight of Eastern truth and completeness, 
which (a single false conclusion apart) gives a sort of paramount 
pervading authority to his work, and makes him resemble an 
Arab full dressed, compared with the lighter half-apparel of Mr 
Torrens. At the same time, it is not a little remarkable that, 
owing perhaps partly to idioms of their original, and partly to long 
living out of their native country, instances of incorrect gramma- 
tical construction are to be found in the versions of both these gen- 
tlemen, particularly in that of Mr Torrens; and though his original 
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manuscript, as well as Mr Lane’s, is Egyptian, his proper names 
(which, as usual, amuse us with new readings upon new, and in- 
crease our despair of any settled nomenclature) abound in that 
substitution of the letter « for other vowels which marks the ori- 
ental scholarship of the Ganges ;—Scheherazade and Shahrazad 
taking the form of Shuhurzad; Mahomet and Mohammad, of 
Muhummud ; and the Khaleefeh, Jaafar, and Mesroor, becoming 
Khuleef, Jafur, and Musroor. In one passage our old friends 
Noureddin Aliand Shemseddin Mahomed really seemed as if they 
made a mouth at us on purpose, when they called themselves 
“the Vazeer Noor ood Deen Uliee of Aigynt, and Shums ood 
Deen Muhummud, his brother.” 

There is one piece of preciseness, of Mr Lane’s sort, which, on 
the other hand, Mr Torrens has retained, and which, it appears to 
us, would have been much better omitted. Mr Lane has it not, 
and it has the air of being taken down from the mouth of a home- 
lier story-teller than the one that furnished his original. We 
allude to the frequent repetition of the words, “ So goes the tale ;” 
which is a warrant of authenticity quite as unnecessary, and not 
at allso amusing, as the dice Turpino of the Italian poets. 

To show in what respect the verse of Mr Torrens has some- 
times the advantage of Mr Lane’s prose, in giving us a completer 
idea of the original poetry, take the following amusing specimen 
of an Eastern form of rhyming. ‘There are some of a like sort in 
the writings of Sir William Jones. But we must first give the 
prose of Mr Lane. 


‘¢ Never trust in women, nor rely upon their vows ; 

For their pleasure and displeasure depend upon their passions. 

They offer a false affection, for perfidy lurks within their clothing. 

By the tale of Yoosuf (Joseph) be admonished, and guard against 
their stratagems. 

Dost thou not consider that Iblees (the Devil) ejected Adam by 
means of woman ?”—Laneg, Vol. i, p. 9. 


** With confidence no woman grace, 
Nor trust an oath that’s given by them ; 
Passion’s the source and resting place 
Of anger and of joy with them ; 
False love they show with lying face, 
But ’neath the cloak all’s guile with them. 
In Yoosoof’s story you may trace 
Some of the treacheries rife in them ; 
See ye not Father Adam’s case? 
He was driven forth by cause of them.” 
Torrens, p. 7. 
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This is paraphrastic; but still true to the meaning, while it is 
truer than prose to the form, at least to one form of Eastern 
poetry, if not to that of the immediate original; though we sup- 
pose it to be that also. 

In the story of the Fisherman and the Jinnee (or the Jin, as 
Mr Torrens calls him: a punster would soon find terrible spirit- 
warrant for that,) the reader who is curious enough to compare 
the translations, will find plenty of poetry that Mr Lane has 
omitted, all of which, we confess, we would rather he had re- 
tained. Among others, is this good piece of blank verse, ending 
with a curious denouncement of the Mussulman clergy by the poor 
disappointed fisherman :— 


*¢ When thou art seized of evil, then put on 
Patience, the noble ; 


(this is finely modulated,—worthily of the sentiment) 
that is truest wisdom. 
Complain not to God’s servants: in that case 
Thou mak’st a plaining to the merciless 
Against the merciful.”—Torrens, p. 29. 


In the following no less excellent blank verse, Mr Torrens has 
shown either that Mr Lane has not been correct even to the 
spirit of the original, or that his rival has improved upon it. But 
from wheat he says afterwards in a note, of the popularity of the 
eloquent expressions in the last line but two, we must suppose 
that the former is the case. We will again give Mr Lane’s 
version first. It is in that beautiful, terrible, and affecting passage 
of the story of the Physician Dooban, where his decapitated head 
speaks to the tyrant upon whom his retributive poison is work- 
ing :— 

“They make use of their power, and used it tyrannically ; and soon 
it became as though it never had existed. 

Had they acted equitably, they had experienced equity; but they 
oppressed ; wherefore fortune oppressed them with calamities and 
trials. 

Then did the. case itself announce to them, This is the reward of 
your conduct, and fortune is blameless.”-—Lane, Vol. i, p. 97. 


Observe how far inferior this “fortune oppressing them,” &c, 
and “ the case itself announcing to them,” is to the imagery and 
expression in the verse of Mr ‘Torrens :— 

‘¢ They issued savage mandates, but no long time 
Survived they in their cruelty; for lo! ye! 
Twas but a little, and the mandate was not. 
Had they done justice, justice were done them ; 
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But they did ill, and evil was their portion ; 

And fortune turned against them, strongly armed 

With acts of woe and trouble ; so they passed hence, 

And the mute eloquence of their condition 

Repeated to them, This is your reward ; 

Blame not the retribution.” Torrens, p. 50. 


Every bit of verse, however, in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ is not 
worth quoting like this; and we should be surprised that a taste 
like Mr Torrens’s retained the following cold and hard lump of 
conceit, did we not suppose him to do so because he would be 
as impartial in giving the bad verse as the good. 

‘¢ When the parting was near, and our hearts were nigh broken, 

In transports of love as our last vows were spoken, 

A thick shower of pure pearls in her weeping she shed, 

While my tears, like cornelians(!) flowed blood-like and red ; 
The two streams trickled down in continuous flow, 

And hung round her fair bosom a necklace of woe! !?—P. 153. 


Poor Mademe Volenville’s wreath of roses (in Paul de 
Kock’s novel), which in her fat, fluster, during the transports of 
the waltz, she danced down from her head into a collar for her 
neck, was a respectable calamity to this! 

Ofa thoroughly different nature is the supposed deseription, 
by a dead man, pf the way in which he was parted from his 
friends. It is chaunted at a funeral. The verses quoted in the 
same place by Mr Lane are different, and very inferior. The 
ultra-free, dramatical character of Mr ‘Yorrens’s versification in 
this instance appears to us very judicious and affecting. 

«¢ On the fifth day I parted from those I loved 

And they washed me on a plank from out the door; 

They stripped me of the clothes I erst was dress’d in, 

And clad me in a raiment was other than mine own; 

And they bore me away on four men’s necks 

To a place of prayer, and some of the people prayed for me. 
They prayed for me a prayer—ir it were no prostrations ; 
They prayed for me, even all those that were my friends; 
And they accompanied me to a dwelling house was arched in. 
Let all mankind perish, yet will my door not open.” —P. 367. 


‘One touch” of mortal sympathy “ makes the whole world kin.” 
Orcus, Hades, or Hela, never had the deaf and inexorable de- 
vourment of the grave more truly painted than in that line. 

One or two specimens of a lighter sort, and we must make our 
escape from Mr Torrens’s verses. Most oriental is the following ; 
of which, by the way, there is no equivalent in Mr Lane’s trans- 
lation. 
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‘In saffron tint she walk’d bedight, 
In sandal red, and yellow bright, 
Pale amber, musky grey ; 
(No good combination of colours, those !) 
‘Up, up, in haste !’ the young man cries ; 
Ah, slender waist ! she cannot rise, 
Nor skills to get away 
With heavy hips that say, ‘Sit still,’ ° 
And make her linger ’gainst her will. 
Thus, when I would our union press, 
‘Come quickly,’ says her loveliness, 
Her coyness answers ‘ Nay.’”—P. 220. 


The Porter of Baghdad, in order to persuade the three ladies that 
they require a fourth companion, quotes an Anacreontic, or rather 
Hafizite, which would produce jovial thumps on the table from 
any diable a quatre, east or west :— 


‘¢ Dost thou not see, four things must be, where revels are afoot, 
The sweet harp, and the dulcimer, the gittern, and the flute? 
To them ’tis meet four odours sweet in contrast we oppose, 

The myrtle flower, and violet, the lily and the rose ; 
Yet even these must fail to please, unless four more combine, 
A garden rare, a mistress fair, hard cash and heady — ; 

. 78. 


There is no quotation to this effect in Lane. Surely these omis- 
sions are losses. 


The Porter of Baghdad however seems to have alarmed Mr 
Lane ; and truly he, and his fair trio, are somewhat startling per- 
sonages for the meridian of London. Many doubts will be ex- 
pressed by the most enthusiastic of readers, whether Mr Torrens 
should have told all that he knows about them. Mr Lane has an 
additional reason why he will have as little as possible to do with 
them. He says they give ‘a very erroneous idea of the manners of 
Arab ladies.” But, with his leave, this is one of the numerous beg- 
gings of the question, more or less implied, with which he first as- 
sumes that the ‘ Thousand and one Nights’ are purely Arab, and 
then retains or rejects features in them accordingly, thus squaring 
his proofs to his theory. The manners of the three ladies of Baghdad 
are, we dare say, Baghdadian enough; possibly from a Persian 
model; though from another note of Mr ane’s we see no reason 
to draw any very bashful conclusions in favour of Egyptian women 
in general; and it is from Egypt he has obtained his experience 
of the Arab nation. In truth we must own we think Mr Torrens 
did a bold thing, when he gave this story as it appears in his 
volume; and we fear it will keep it out of the hands of some 
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readers. Yet we acquit him not only of all blameable intention, 
but of any sense of au unwarrantable trespass upon the licence 
permitted to unusual works of scholarship, and descriptions of 
foreign manners. We hold this to be due to the ingenuous and 
manly nature evinced in his preface. India is a country, where 
the moral, and even the religious breeding of the people, gradu- 
ally accustom foreigner as well as native, to toleration of ideas on 
certain subjects, startling even to their Eastern neighbours; and 
a Persian tale, of the liveliest order, would lose none of its free- 
dom, though a good deal of its scandal, in passing through the 
ears of a Hindoo theosophist. At all events, Mr Torrens appears 
so unapprehensive of the strong objections which will assuredly 
be made to this story, that by a singular and unconscious turning 
of the tables on Mr Lane’s Arabian purities (which however the 
latter does not very consistently stand by, on several other oc- 
casions) he says in his Preface, that he has been obliged to ‘* omit 
portions” of the tales, in consequence of “the admiration of 
beauty inherent in the Arad, his innate voluptuousness, and li- 
cence of expression.”* . 

It is not a little amusing to compare the stories and descriptions 
in Mr Torrens’s version with those of Mr Lane; but as we have 
quoted so many verses from him, and do not vet see land in this 
enchanted ocean of criticism, we must content ourselves with 
giving, for a prose specimen, a sample of the pathos in these 
stories, which Mr Torrens appears to us to have rendered with a 
more touching and affectionate earnestness, than his learned rival; 
more as Chaucer, or Boccaccio, might have told it. The reader 
recollects (or if he does not, we advise him speedily to become 
acquainted with it) the story of the young man who stole a purse 
to give to his mistress; which cost him his bleeding hand, and ulti- 
mately broke her heart for pity. Her discovery of the mutilation, 
and consequent generosity and death, are thus related by Mr 
Torrens:— 

‘‘T wrapped my wrist in a rag, and thrust it under my robe, and 
my appearance was altered, and my colour had paled with that had 
come to pass to me; but I went on to the house, and I was other 





* Among the new stories given by Mr Torrens is one that his contemporary has 
omitted as depending in too great a degree “ upon incidents of a most objectionable 
nature ;"" so much so, that he says he could not even attempt to “abridge it;” 
though ‘a pleasant tale might be composed from it by considerable alterations.” 
It is that of °Oomr Bin Na’man and his two sons, &e., in Mr Torrens's collection. 
We confess we are no admirers of it, nor of its Amazonian heroine, though com- 
pared with stories retained in all editions of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ we do not find 
the excessive objectionableness noticed by Mr Lane. And Mr Torrens, though he 
speaks of ‘ omitting portions” of his original, docs not intimate that he has made 
‘‘ alterations.” 
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than composed, and I threw my face down on the carpet. Now the 
damsel saw that I was altered in complexion ; so she said to me, 
‘What is thy ailment, and how is it that I see thine aspect altered ?” 
And I replied to her, ‘My head pains me, and I am not well.’ So 
upon that she was vexed, and was troubled on my account, and 
said to me, ‘ Distress not mine heart, oh! my lord ; sit, and lift thine 
head, and tell me that hath happed to thee to-day, for a story is 
shown me in thy face.’ And L answered, ‘ Spare me this talk.’ So she 
wept, and said, ‘It is like thine inclination is turned from me, for 
sure I see thee contrary to thy wont.’ But I was silent; and she 
kept on talking to me and I gave her no answer until night came on. 
Then set she food before me, but I abstained from it, and dreaded 
lest she should see me eating with my left hand. So I said, ‘I have 
no wish to eat just now;’ and she replied, ‘Tell me of that hath 
happed to thee to-day, and what is in thee that grieves thee, and 
breaks thy spirit, and thine heart?” And I answered, ‘ Wait awhile ; 
I will tell thee at my leisure.’ Now she set before me wine, and 
said, ‘ Here is for thee; for this will check thy sorrow, and there 
is no help, but that thou drinks’t and tell’st me of thy tidings.’ And 
I replied to her, ‘ So is there no help, but that I tell thee?’ She 
answered, ‘ Even so.’ So I said ‘If it be even so, and that there be 
no help, then give me to drink with thine own hand.’ And she 
filled the cup, and drank it off, and filled again, and gave it me, and 
I took it from her with my left hand, and wiped the tears from my 
eyelids, and broke out repeating :— 


‘¢ When ere the Lord ’gainst any man 
Would fulminate some harsh decree, 
And he be wise, and skill’d to hear 
And used to see; 

He stops his ears, and blinds his heart, 
And from his brain all judgment tears, 
And makes it bald as ’twere a scalp, 
Reft of its hairs, 
Until the time when the whole man 
‘ Be pierced by this divine command ; 
Then he restores him intellect 
To understand.’ 


“¢ Now when I ceased repeating my verses, I took the cup with my 
left hand, and wept, and she shrieked with an exceeding loud cry, 
and said, ‘What is the cause of thy weeping? Thou dost rack 
my heart, and what makes thee take the cup y.‘th thy left hand?’ 
Then said I to her, ‘Truly I have upon my other nand a boil.’ ¢ Lo’ 
she answered, ‘ I will take it out, I will make it discharge.’ But I 
replied, ‘It is not time yet for it to discharge: so do not teaze me, 
for I will not take out my hand from the bandage, not now.’ Then 
I drank off the cup, and she gave not over making me drink, until 
intoxication prevailed over me, and I slept in my place where I sat. 
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Then saw she my wrist without a fist, so she examined me closely, 
and perceived with me the purse with the gold, and sorrow came 
upon her, such as never came upon any one before, and she ceased 
not suffering gricf of mind on my account until the morning. Now 
when I woke from sleep I found she had dressed me a stew, and she 
put it before me, and behold it was made of four chicken pouts, and 
she gave me a cup of wine to drink: so I ate and drank, and set 
down the goblet, and purposed to go forth, and she said to me, 
‘Whither goest thou?’ and I answered, ‘To a place I mean to go 
to.” But she said, ‘Thou must not go; sit still.’ So I sat down, 
and she suid, ‘So, thy love has so overpowered thee, that thou hast 
wasted all thy property, and hast lost thine hand? Bear witness now 
to me, and the Almighty be the witness, that I will not separate from 
thee, and thou shalt indeed see that my saying is true.” Then sent 
she after witnesses, and they came, and she said to them, ‘ Write 
my contract of marriage with this youth, and witness that I have in 
possession the dower.’ And they wrote my marriage contract with 
her: then she said, ‘ Witness that the whole of my property that is 
in this chest, and the whole that I have in slaves, and handmaidens, 
is given to this youth.’ So they ~witnessed it for her, and I took 
possession in right of marriage, and they departed after they had 
taken their fee. Then took she me by the hand, and placed me in a 
strong room, and opened a very large chest, and said to me, ‘ Look 
at what is in the chest;’ and I looked, and behold it was filled with 
’kerchiefs. So she said, ‘ This is thy property that I took from thee, 
and every ’kerchief that thou gavest me in which was fifty deeners, 
I wrapped it up, and cast it into this chest; so take thy property, 
for it has returned to thee, and thou art from to-day my very friend, 
for God's destiny has come to pass with thee, so that on my account 
thou hast lost thy right hand, and I could not return thee an equiva- 
lent: for if I gave my soul, it were but little, and thine were the 
greater sacrifice.’ Then said she, ‘ Keep safe thy property ;’ so I 
removed her chest to mine, and added my property to her property 
that I had given her, and my heart rejoiced, and my sorrow abated. 
So I stood up and kissed her, and thanked her; and she said, ‘ Thou 
hast given thy hand for my love; so how am I able to give thee an 
equivalent? Wullahy! IfI were to give my soul for thy love, it 
were indeed but a little, and I could not then reach that which is 
thy right claim on me.’ So then she made over to me in writing all 
that she possessed, in her wearing clothes, and her portion, and her 
chattels for needful uses, and she slept not that night, but (wept?) as 
one sorely afflicted with grief on my account, until I told her the 
whole of what befel me. So I abode with her, and we rested thus 
less than a month, ere weakness gained mastery over her, and illness 
increased upon her, and she tarried not beyond the fifth day ere she 
was among the people of the other world. So I laid her out, and 
spread the carth upon her, and made pious recitation of the Qoran 
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for her, and bestowed the }:.«‘nl alm for her, according to the whole 
of my property; and I turned me from the grave.”—Torrens, 
P. 276. 

This is as like one of the stories in Boccaccio, as ean be ;—we 
mean for depth and purity of sentiment; for it is quite original, 
and has never been repeated. Most assuredly that clear and 
tender believer in the human heart (most misconceived by those 
who know only his freedoms) would have told it, had it been 
known to him. ‘The heroine is precisely one of his own sister- 
hood of loving creatures, who are made up of none but kindly 
elements, whether for joy or sorrow, and can only die out of some 
excess of sweetness. How unselfish, and free from vanity, her 
thinking that she could not do enough for him! And how 
touching is the ostentatious silence of the survivor, as to his 
own grief! He says nothing, but to describe her generosity ; 
and turns in dumbness from her grave. He does not think it 
necessary to say what he felt; nor could he say it, if he would. 
The patience of his tone is enough. 

We must not enter at any length into the discussions of Eastern 
scholars, as to the birth-place of this charming story-book. ‘The 
question is still pending among themselves; and the listener’s 
judgment may reasonably be suspended, till they, who ought to 
know best, seem a little more likely to convince one another. 
Meantime we may state our own impression. Schlegel looks to 
India, or the Sanscrit, as their chief source. Von Hammer 
thinks they come from Persia. De Sacy seems inclined to bring 
them from Syria. Mr Lane, who has lived several years at 
Cairo, and is deeply intimate with existing Arabian manners, is 
peremptory that the composer, or composers, of the tales, were 
exclusively Arab; and he thinks that, with the exception of mani- 
fest subsequent interpolations, the work was written at so late a 
period as after the conquest of Egypt by the Turks, most proba- 
bly about, or soon after, the year 1527 of our era (the time of 
Henry VIII), and that the author of the principal portion was an 
Egyptian, and a native of Cairo. T'inally, a writer in the ‘ Athe- 
neum,” himself an Arabic scholar, and a man evidently of great 
judgment and candour, is of opinion that all these theories (ex- 
clusiveness of course excluded) are more or less true; that Indian, 
Persian, Syrian, Arabian, and even Greek and European stories 
are all mixed up in them; and we confess that not only is. such 
our own opinion, but that we cannot conceive how the case should 
have been otherwise. Mr Lane, indeed, does not deny that the 
Arabs availed themselves of the stories of other nations; he only 
says that the best portions of the work are the strictly Arab por- 
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tions,+ and that all the rest became coloured and converted into 
Arab in the process of transfusion. But (to say nothing of the 
place in which he purchased his copy of the original) this is, in 
fact, little better than giving up the point; for what limits are we 
to assign to the powers of alteration and adaptation ? and what is 
there, in any portion of the tales hitherto published, to prove that 
any given story may not have run the round of naturalization 
from country to country; just as innumerable European stories 
have done in Boccaccio, and the Fabliaux, the Gesta Romanorum, 
and the glorious plagiarisms of Moli¢re and other dramatists ? 
Observe how the copies originate and are procured. There were 
none in print till lately; they were all manuscripts, either re- 
copied from others, the originals of which are not ascertained, or 
taken down from the mouths of the story-tellers whose profession 
it is to recite them. Now the nations of the East, with regard 
to the want of any precise popular knowledge of events, real or 
fictitious, have till very lately (and since then only to a very 
limited degree otherwise) been in the condition analogous to that 
of the theatrical audiences of our own country, when our ances- 
tors went to learn fiction and history too from the dramas of 
Shakspeare, and were entertained with foreign plots served up 
to them in a garnish of their own manners and customs. It was 
justly thought that otherwise they could not properly relish them, 
for want of that familiarity which has latterly put us at ease in 
this respect with continental countries, and without which the 
passion and human nature itself would not have come so sweetly 
and unobstructedly home to them; for popular ignorance begets 
national jealousy; and out of a false and egotistical instinct of 
self-defence, willingly sees something to laugh at, rather than 
respect, in customs not common to it. Besides, these professional 
story-tellers, it seems, are not in general educated men, even for 
the East; their style (though scholars disagree about its exact 





+ One of the new stories in Mr Lane’s version—that of ’Alé ed-Deen Abu-sh- 
Shamat’ (pleasing exercise of the tongue and palate to discrepate that sh from the 
one that follows it!)—is designated by him asa “ purely Arab tale, of Egyptian cha- 
racter, either wholly composed, or in some parts altered, since the conquest of 
Egypt by the Turkish Sultan Seleem; faithfully describing Arab manners and 
customs, as existing during the last three or four centuries.” (Notes to Chapter 
Eleventh, vol. ii, p. 317.) We cannot help being of opinion, that nothing but Mr 
Lane’s Arabian predilections could have induced him to think it worth translating. 
It is a dull, gratuitous, and truly childish story, in the ill sense of the term. We 
could not like it, in spite of its having a Jinneeyeth and flying couch. The story 
of Azcez and Azeez, in volume I, is the best of the new ones hitherto given. It 
includes a most touching account of a woman's dying for love, who really does die 
for love, and not out of violence and impatience of tlie will, the too common mis- 
take in those catastrophes. The generous pathos of almost all she says and does is 
exquisite, particularly her daugh, at p. 544. 
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nature) is never held up as any thing very “ superior;” they 
would most likely therefore, in every respect, adapt themselves 
as much as possible to their audiences; would also get stories 
from every possible quarter; and at all events be but too happy, 
if by any genius of their own, they could vary and enliven them. 
Hence, as other critics inform us, there is a greater variety of 
copies of the * Arabian Nights,’ a greater diversity, that is to 
say, between their contents, than we gather from the notes of Mr 
Lane; and thus, if there has been an Egyptian author or authors 
of one set, there is probably a Turkish or Persian author of an- 
other, a Syrian of another, and so on. Every body who is inti- 
mate with any version of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ must be aware of 
great inequality of powers in the narration,—the writer now 
seeming a very Shakspeare, Cervantes, or Boccaccio, for the 
depth and universality of his perceptions, and now making us 
wonder at his trivial ways, and at the opportunities he misses for 
pathos or enjoyment. And yet at the same time every thing is 
more or less so entertaining, that we cannot but fancy some great 
genius has been at work throughout, and that if we could but get 
a copy of the very best original that has appeared, and a version 
of it made by the best translators that can be imagined, we should 
at length indeed hail, in every particle of him, an Eastern prose 
Shakspeare. 

Who was he ?—for it is difficult not to suppose that there must 
have been some one genius greater than the rest, who first or 
chiefly composed a work, which is the delight of the globe. Was 
he a Syrian, as one scholar has argued, and as one Eastern 
authority has averred? Very possibly, for Syria has ever been 
a country famous for its love of the marvellous, and Damascus, 
its capital, both a luxurious and an orthodox place. Was he a 
Persian, as another Eastern author has asserted? Nothing more 
likely ; for there are ‘ Persian Tales,’ still extant, and translated, 
which are as like many of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ as brothers; and 
the first volume of them is as good too. Was he an Arab? 
Nothing more likely either; that is to say, supposing him to be 
an Arab of Bagdad, when that city was the seat of Arab power, 
and had drawn to it both inhabitants and customs from subjugated 
Persia: else why should he show such a fondness for Caliphs and 
“ Barmecides,” for genii and fairies, for Persian names and people, 
for Bagdad itself, and all sorts of elegant and luxurious living ? 
whereas, with regard to his frequent mention of Cairo, which 
Mr Lane thinks an argument in favour of the works being of Egyp- 
tian origin, it may, on the other hand, tell the reverse way, since 
Cairo is spoken of as a point to go to,—to travel to,—to be ven- 
tured for in the distance,—a thing remote, and like the very 
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shrine of adventure ;—which is hardly the tone in which a 
familiar resident would speak of it. Londoners think highly 
enough of London, but their travelling fancies seldom point ia 
the direction of Cheapside. Finally, was the author a woman? 
for though scholars, we believe, lay no stress on the report, 
M. Von Hammer has lately been said to have discovered that the 
writer was a Persian Queen! If so, the East has possessed a 
greater genius than Sappho; and one quite as sensitive too in 
the passion of love, and as eloquently prepared to faint away in 
the expression of it. What with the size of the work, as well as 
the beauty of it, she would assuredly take her station at the head 
of all the female genius which has yet appeared in the world. It 
is not uninteresting to observe, in the possibility of this charming 
hypothesis, that the person into whose mouth the stories are all 
put, is a woman; wk we may further bear in mind, that female 
slaves have often been accomplished far beyond men;_ that 
queens or sultanas have continually been made out of them; and 
that the mightiest sovereigns have become their passionate and 
life-long admirers, doubtless fronr some power to fascinate.with 
mind as well as person, and fill their moments with a variety that 
** custom could not stale.” 

Be the authorship whose it might, it is a pity the writer is not 
known, that the very name might receive our gratitude, and be 
familiar as a “ househeld-word.” ‘Think what a pleasant thing it 
would be to be able to speak of the great Noureddin, or Aboul- 
faouaris, or Abdool-Rahmaun, “ author of the Arabian Nights!” 
or should it have been a woman, which were still better, how 
charming to be charmed with some lovely Light of the world 
(Noor-Jehaun), or literary Star of the Morning ( Nejmet-es-Subh), 
or Temptation (Fitneh), or Sugar of Roses, or of Hearts (Sukar- 
el-Kuloob !) 

The mere repetition of names like those, present the mind at 
once with half the character of this delightful work, which is 
that of luxurious beauty, enhanced by a perpetual sense of adven- 
ture and vicissitude, and rendered boundless in possibility by its 
connexion with the world of enchantment. ‘The desires, the 
self-loves, and even the miseries of all mankind are flattered in 
it; for the king who is a tyrant to-day, may be a beggar to-mor- 
row, and you yourself taken from beggary, and put in his place. 
There is that sort of fair play shown to common-place characters, 
and to vices resulting from accidents of birth and breeding, 
which omits no human being in its chances of presperity. ‘The 
book is essentially an universal one, of interest to all, no beggar 
of questions, nor preacher of pedantries. In the East, it excites 
interest upon every point which its readers know, love, or fear; 
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in the West it charms with Eastern remoteness ; and everywhere 
it replenishes the soul and the fancy with what everybody, either 
avowedly or in spite of himself, admires,—beautiful women, !ove, 
music, gardens, colours, luxurious palaces, the pomp of power, 
its decay and pity, endless surprises, the neighbourhood of the 
supernatural world, and the ascendency, over all, of immortal 
genius, and of a piety which is never forgotten, even on the 
gayest and least spiritual occasions. Life is strong, splendid, 
and multitudinous in the * Arabian Nights.’ The senses take 
‘the good the gods provide them,” with no equivocal compliment 
of misgiving; if power, and even beauty, is too often cruel, what 
may be good in either is still not denied; and if the best system 
of morals is not arrived at, or thought of, human nature at least 
is shown in large developments and marshalled before us as in 
a splendid procession, most pleasant to all who value strength 
and naturalness. 

Fain would we increase this enormous article (for love’s sake) 
with a brief character of every one of the stories; but in common 
decency towards a limit we must close it. We must not finish, 
however, without saying a word or two of the illustrations of the 
various works, though Mr Harvey deserves a much larger 
acknowledgement for his profuse and graceful share in them, 
and almost every one of his engravers should have had distinct 
mention. All parties indeed, concerned in getting up Mr 
Lane’s version, deserve public thanks for the liberality, industry, 
and elegance with which they have gone to work, the publisher, 
Mr Knight, certainly not excepted, who has familiarized the 
nation with so much pictorial literature. Mr Lane has furnished 
his designer with abundance of Eastern models for buildings and 
costume, which in themselves present a world of information ; 
and as to Mr Harvey, he is so much at home upon everyspoint of 
design but one,—figure, group, landscape, or sea-scape,—that he 
makes us mad (as the phrase is) to see him obstinately adhering 
to one monotonous form of visage, and that by no means of the 
best,—square, heavy-jawed, and thick—chinned, with aquiline 
noses alike for his men and women. Why does he do it? for we 
cannot persuade ourselves, that so various a man in all other 
respects, has but this one idea in his head respecting the human 
face. Smirke’s designs, which were the best till Mr Harvey’s 
appeared, and which, considering the long lapse of time from 
their first publication till the present re-issue with Forster, must 
have been re-touched by the graver, have a coarse look accord- 
ingly, considering the name at the corners, but they are made 
very cheap, and are worth theirmoney. It is to Mr ‘Thomas, the 
publisher of this edition, that the public are indebted for the 
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leasantly illustrated Fairy Library, which has just been followed 
- similar editions of our old friends Philip Quarll and Peter 
Wilkins. ‘The numerous little wood-cuts in Limbird’s edition 
have often a merit in the feeling beyond their humble preten- 
sions ; but what are we to say of the French, or as some inform 
us, German designs, in the new Paris and London edition of 
Galland? Numerous they are, and we, for one, own to the soft 
impeachment of liking almost any designs that tell us of the 
‘ Arabian Nights.’ But if some are good, and all desire to be 
Eastern (though rather too book-Eastern, for the most part), 
what are we to say to the melo-dramatic and Sadler’s-Wells 
*“ flare-up” of others? to groups of opera figurantes, and huge 
gawky girls, not always so decently attired, who seem only fit to 
caricature feeling in default of having any, and to eat lumps of 
barley-sugar, when their aunt looks another way ? 
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Art. IV.—-1. Mamma’s Bible Stories. 


2. The Story without an End. From the German of Carove. 
Translated by Mrs Austin. 


Conversations on Land and Water. By Mrs Marcet. 

The Boy and the Birds. By Emiiy Taylor. 

The Juvenile Budget. By Mrs S. C. Hall. 

Tales about Boys. By Peter Parley. 

Tales by a Grandfather. By Peter Parley. 

The Stolen Boy. By Mrs Hoffland. 

Remember ; or, Mamma’s Birthday. By Mrs Barwell. 

10. The Little Tell-tale, and The Week of Idleness. By Miss 


Leslie. 


11. Scenes from Real Life. By Mrs Sherwood. 


[* we were desirous of becoming thoroughly acquainted, as to 

its actual state, its manners, and its life, with any civilized 
nation far removed in any way from our usual experience and 
sympathies, we should eagerly seize on its lighter literature, and 
expect to find even personal researches and inquiries amongst its 
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people greatly aided by this autograph picture of them—by the in- 
sight we thus acquire into what they desire, or suppose themselves, 
to be, and the shapes which thought takes most readily amongst 
them. Under this view what were mere idle gossip, if it related 
to ourselves and our neighbours, becomes information, perhaps 
learning; and the more detailed, the more minute, the more tri- 
vial, the higher is often its value, because the more. intimately it 
admits us into the very existence of the people we study. 

Much of this very value has the literature of childhood in our 
eyes; the literature of that innumerable nation of children every- 
where spread around and amongst us, and which is, perhaps, as 
far removed from the present experience and actual sympathies 
of most of those who have arrived at mature years, not only as if 
they had never belonged to it, but as though distance as well as 
progression separated them from it; for most of what was then 
felt has been gradually thrown off as ignorance and childishness, 
as deception or mistake, and the superficial appearance, which is 
alone visible to us when the reality is forgotten, has formed itself 
into a picture to be looked at. Yet has this nation a near and 
cogent importance to us which no other can equal; for are not 
children the kings and queens of the future, the heirs of all the 
promise that surrounds us? Well may we desire to know all 
we can about them, for they are also the judges of the present, 
from whom all we, now workers in our several vocations, look 
for our reward of praise—perchance the fiat of our immortality. 

There is certainly no room, at the present moment, to complain 
of their not receiving adequate attention, for these little heirs ap- 
parent of our generation fill a place quite becoming their import- 
ance, not merely, as ever, in the pair of loving eyes which is 
watching over every, almost every one of them, but in the vision 
also of the great public eye which we hear and read of till it 
almost fills us as with an actual bodily presence, such as old Ger- 
man artists, in the engravings that were the delight of our young 
days, represented in their sublime literalness, of the great guardian 
eye of Providence. 

The whole speculation of that public eye has often, of late 
years, seemed bent on grand and rapturous visions of good to 
childhood—a mighty machinery of education—towns full of in- 
fant school-rooms, and school-rooms for every age, from infancy 
to maturity ; armies of teachers and monitors, with endless maga- 
zines of little books; great black boards with white letters, and 
great white boards with black letters, and living boards of in- 
spection, and ministries of instruction, national measures, and 
compulsory laws. And our emissaries travel back to us from the 
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European continent, bringing to our wondering ears admirable 
news of how the machinery of education is managed. Very 
capital machinery much of it is undoubtedly, and a machinery 
organized and supported by a government is just as likely to pro- 
duce a better education, as it is a better theatre, than one left to 
private means and enterprize, for precisely the same reason, that 
to estimate fully the value of possessing either a good education 
or even a good theatre, we must already possess it. It is also 
extremely useful that we should know as much as possible of 
what every one does and thinks on this most important subject of 
education—that we should compare the merits of different plans 
—and, as a natural consequence, that we should dispute and even 
quarrel about them. ‘The clashing of arms in battle keeps them 
bright and sharp, and, moreover, teaches us the uses and advan- 
tages of those of our adversaries: so is it with schemes and theo- 
ries. And dire has been the onslaught of their trying, and fierce 
still rages the battle, as to what should be taught and who should 
be the teachers, and sharp have been the words and angry the 
feelings of great men in high places. Sharp words and angry 
feelings, strife and heartburning, about the government and pri- 
vileges of those little light-hearted creatures, huddled together, 
with their timid wondering looks, red cheeks, and scanty clothing, 
who seem chiefly sent into the world to be in other people’s way, 
future monarchs though they may be. 

Certainly it is quite natural that the machinery of education 
should be in fashion, for the age is in love with facts, and all ma- 
chinery has its broad and ready ones, even where it works upon 
the matter wherein resides a living spirit, provided we look 
chiefly at masses, and inquire as to mechanical results. But, 
looking more closely, we perceive, under an apparent uniformity, 
moral results most difficult to foresee, an uncertainty of operation 
that defies all calculation; an admirably organized education 
wasted, in certain countries, on boors and slaves, and in others, 
where the machinery for mental culture seems—nay, is—most 
deficient, there, men worthy and ripe for the best knowledge. 
For infinitely more enters into the making of vital education, 
than was ever dreamt of in the philosophy of machinery. 
The very air has influences; all sights, and sounds; casual books, 
shop windows, the intercourse and characters of living beings. 
We have often heard of objections to the style of conversation 
attributed by Mr Dickens to his cockneys; we have read much 
of the stupidity and ignorance of the genus he is immortalizing. 
As if there were not floating knowledge and wit in the streets of 
London, nay, in every great metropolis, to furnish forth a very 
wise and clever man; and floating and traditional principles to 
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form many a code of morals. And in every society, in every 
home, are also these uncounted, viewless influences; and this air 
breathes, this seed falls, ever on a varied soil; with almost every 
individual mind appears a new fact in the statistics of education, 
till we feel that in childhood’s boundless field the chances of no- 
velty to an observer, are as many as there are babes to prate to, 
or to prate about. ‘Thus we gradually arrive, in our search for 
the most perfect machinery, at the perception how modified is its 
influence—modified by how many causes which it can neither 
make nor mar; and we see in one more of its aspects the truth 
proclaimed long ago (for a truth it is, howsoever misused and 
exaggerated )— 


*¢ How small, of all the ills mankind endure, 
The part which laws or kings can cause or cure.” 


Truly ; for within dwells the strength and happiness of every 
strong and happy humar being; from within comes the humble- 
ness that makes him not too angry with evil; and from within 
comes the confidence that makes him fearless of evil, and nerves 
him to maintain the struggle with it. 

For the present,—at the moment, and even through a range of 
years, the effects of good institutions, educational, political, or 
jurisprudential, are merely external, or at best are felt but by a 
few. The atmosphere that circles around, and penetrates 
everywhere, and is the vital breath of a whole nation, does not at 
once receive a new modification. Centuries of oppression and 
ignorance, and the trampling down of any human feeling, leave 
long behind their trail of pestiferous vapours, when they have 
themselves passed away. Slowly the moral, humane and Chris~ 
tian influences form themselves ; slowly learning becomes know- 
ledge ; and independence sinks into the heart, and, as a beautiful 
dye, incorporates itself with the substance, disappearing as it 
were, and hiding itself as it becomes enduring, and ceasing to 
foul the hands that touch, or disgust the senses that approach it. 
And is a good national education less valuable, less imperative, 
because, for a long time, its operation—in as far as it passes be- 
yond mere expression of what was already ripe throughout the 
people— is only formal? Is it not a thousand times more indis- 
pensable than if we could at once touch its result; as the sowing 
of the seed which we commit into the earth in our northern 
climes, which requires weeks and months ere it springs up and 
bears fruit, is more important to be done in its season, than of 
that which in a tropical region yields its increase in as many 
days. 

But all this stir relates chiefly to the multitude of children— 
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the children of the multitude. As to our own little sons and 
daughters, pampered, petted, and quite conscious of their own 
importance, the question goes on very differently. Now and 
then, to be sure, in the midst of its planning of machinery, the 
public eye glances for a moment on that erected for their use, and 
some severe criticisms are passed on it, but it still remains com- 
paratively as a private speculation, and every one works, with 
respect to it, on his own pattern. Yet is it certainly quite as 
much an object of national importance. 

Leaving aside all questions of machinery, postponing the con- 
sideration of that mass which the present age is so anxious to 
serve, but which is scarcely approachable through books, confined, 
as it almost exclusively is, to the regimen of the scriptures and 
the catechism ; it might not be amiss to make ourselves better ac- 
quainted with the privileged classes of this nation of the future, 
by looking a little closely at some specimens of the literature pro- 
vided for their use. 

And a right royal library they possess! furnished from many 
an age and nation, with its curator, novelty, just as busy in it 
as in the maturer world’s, sweeping into dark corners as lumber, 
what ten years before was its glory; and again, from time to time, 
drawing forth from amidst their mildewed fellows, and daintily 
replacing on the shelves, some works that, by dint of being very 
old or forgotten, have grown almost new again. Arbitrarily enough 
she retains these and throws those aside, oftenest by the sole 
advice of her privy counsellors, the fashionable theory of the day, 
and the fiat of some active coterie, the readers having as little vote 
in the matter as people are apt to have in what concerns them 
most; and yet in what they now read, more than in any reading 
that can subsequently follow, may lie the seeds of all their future. 

We should like to see a complete catalogue raisonné of that 
library : it would be a most curious document, and perhaps one 
day we might find traced to it much of the peculiar characteristics 
of each age and nation. It has its different eras too. In the old 
days of cloister learning, of wild lives and wilder imaginations, 
one can scarcely say that children’s books existed. In the 
beginning, works of instruction are always the dry elements of 
the science to be taught ; and the discovery of the true elements, 
together with their clear enunciation, being-almost always subse- 
quent by much time and labour to the possession of many com- 
plicated results (since the mind always has to reason backwards 
from the compound to the simple); what at first go by the name 
of elements are anything but elementary or intelligible. A 
learned man with a strong head might often shudder at the task 
of understanding what were used as schoolbooks, and “ milk for 
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babes ;” pretty and enticing as were the names some of them 
bore. Happily the power of learning by rote, so strong in children, 
as it often makes good books comparatively useless, makes bad 
ones do them little harm: and without understanding the abstrac- 
tions called elements, we may get on very well when once landed 
in the concrete, in that which we have experience and actuality 
to help us in, and this the business of life soon does. for us. 

But then, what a compensation had children ere children’s stories 
were yet! for theirs was all the literature of the people,—the 
miraculous legend, the fairy tale, the ballads of the ‘lrouvere, or 
wilder minstrel of the North, the adventures of Red Cross Knight 
and Paynim fierce, or greenwood life of Robin Hood and his 
merry men; true stories of fate, of retribution, witches and 
goblins; and of “ghosts that taint the morning air.” What 
saith Shakspeare by the mouth of the royal boy who died, 


“ With mere conceit and fear” 
of his mother’s danger in her trial ? 


‘¢ Merry or sad shal’t be? A sad tale’s best for winter ; 
I have one of sprites and goblins.” 
‘¢ Let’s have that, sir. 
Come on, sit down—come on and do your best 
To fright me with your spirits: you’re powerful at it.” 
‘¢ There was a man 
Dwelt by a churchyard—I will tell it softly ; 
Yon crickets shall not hear it.” 





All this romantic lore was that of the people ; and in early and 
unsophisticated states of society children and the people fare 
much alike; converse much together. ‘The band of brother- 
hood, binding all ranks together, (which, deceived as we are 
by the records of arbitrary and unbalanced institutions, and of 
highly picturesque and formal modes of existence and of speech 
we are apt not duly to reckon the strength of, as we look back at 
the elden time) derived from the habits of childhood, its firmest 
links and warmest sympathies. Indeed, much of the same quali- 
ties naturally recommend a literature to children, and to the 
people; clear and determinate notions of right and wrong; warm, 
yet natural expression of the feelings; and (as to all external 
matters), marvels; for to both, the commonest things of the earth 
are invested with uncomprehending wonder, with startling new- 
ness; and that spirit of admiring curiosity, as it exists in the 
child and the half savage, which, in due time and place, furnishes 
the key for unlocking mysteries, gloats over any food with fresh 
joyous delight. 

But when Rousseau revolutionized the whole frame of child- 
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hood’s existence, another era came in, with his notions of teaching 
in play, and of preserving uncontaminated the minds of ehildren 
by arranging for them an arbitrary world. For the piace had to 
be filled of all that wonder, amusement, experience and human 
interest, which were taken away when the nurse and the neigh- 
bour were banished, and the parent no longer living his own 
life, was acting wise and good for his children’s benefit; and the 
demand had to be answered, which arose when instruction, 
instead of building up what was deemed knowledge from deep 
and toilfully laid foundations through the means of dry elements 
and labour of memory, was to become a continual anticipation of 
experience, a runner up of specimen edifices, a prompter and 
guide of delighting curiosity. 

‘The “ combination of instruction with amusement” was _per- 
haps first a luxury, invented among its other luxuries, for the 
gorgeous monarchy of France, when the good Fenelon (that 
epithet sublime in homeliness and consecrated to him) wrote for 
the royal progeny that beautiful little epic, which we fear has 
oftener wearied than delighted the children of every tongue and 
age since its composition; very excusably: for its interest is scarce 
that general human one which finds its way to all human hearts, 
but as it were local to a certain time of life, adolescence, when 
peculiar passions unfold, and a certain position, royalty, to which 
arbitrary ideas of duty were then attached. Afterwards, when 
Rousseau was giving urgency to the demand for children’s books, 
and the distant threatenings of the coming revolution seemed to 
require for her princes every aid in their perilous path that edu- 
cation could afford, one of the most metaphysical of philosophers, 
and one of the astutest of women of the world, still prompted by 
that waning monarchy’s patronage, undertook to answer it; each 
with the success one might expect. Madame de Genlis became 
the great executive head, the virtual founder, of that Labour-in- 
Play school which Rousseau had demanded, and to which all 
writers on education now belong; for whether acknowledging her 
or not, all are her followers, almost as all are Christians since 
Christianity became a part of human existence: and very many 
may take rank in that highest form of her school, which we might 
fairly designate the Infinite-Labour school. 

It is curious, that out of these very forms should have arisen 
that beautiful little book of (we will venture to call it) half-inspired 
poetry, the Hymns of Mrs Barbauld ; which alone (and we have 
learnt the fact from the gratitude of many labourers in education) 
has enabled those whose religious views forbids their employing 
the Scripturesasa primer, toendure the tedium of eternal beginning, 
which is the great trial of the teacher for charity and of the 
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masses. And (we may here remark) how much the stand ‘nade 
for the classics in liberal education, and for the Bible in that of 
the poor, is unconsciously influenced by the necessities of the 
teachers’ minds, we think has never been duly appreciated and, 
for ourselves, we cannot but rejoice that these necessities keep 
before the eyes of childhood the mighty minds of old, which else 
might, probably would, long ere now have been thrown aside as 
regarded the one class by subjects of more apparent, because 
more superficial utility; and, with ~— to the other, by more 
dogmatic teaching of the creed and politics of their instructors. 
In the discussion of schemes of education for the poor, the ques- 
tion whether the Bible should be made a school-book is usually 
treated as if the sole consideration were its desirableness for th® 
ap but little is the case of the master brought before us, or 
iow painful, nay, almost impossible, it would be for him to hear 
any mere child’s book that ever was written, nay, children’s books 
to the utmost limit of all variety possible under the circum- 
stances of a numerous charity school, stammered over through 
the livelong year. 

As Mrs Barbauld’s Hymns instance the power of genius to work 
out, under any constraints, a freedom of its own, so a true and 
hearty philanthropy, and an honest good sense, have rendered, in 
spite of their pedantry of teaching, the ‘ Popular ‘lales’ and ‘ Early 
Lessons’ of Miss Edgeworth favourites, not only with children, 
prepared by the course of their education to like them, but with 
the people, wherever they have access to them; in a degree little 
inferior to the prophet-like writings of Mrs Hannah More, whose 
strong mind was, unfortunately, united to a liveliness of tempera- 
ment and love of excitement that drove her on to a restless 
meddling with high matters, so apt to degenerate into narrow and 
trifling bigotry; such bigotry as in her religion, her politics, her 
ki:owledge, we see so much more undisguisedly in the labours of 
that other hard-working teacher of old, Mrs ‘Trimmer. 

Mrs Hannah More and Mrs ‘Trimmer, two names that have 
been sounded together till the one recals the other; and yet 
how unequally matched! The one by nature a dry and bigoted 
pedant; the other full of power and geniality; whose fame, 
passed though its day be, ye shines to us asa less bright star 
amidst the constellations of departed genius, because she some- 
what tarnished it by the nieehen whim of trying to be a poet, 
but whose prose writings, when by chance met with in the ripe 
hour of susceptible youth, are sure to seem as some rich mine, 
some enchanted cavern, which in our explorings we have 
entered, from whence exhaustless treasures, unfailing influences, 
are to be brought back to enrich our life. These, and after 
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them other writers, some of no mean abilities, imbued like 
them with a deep and constant sense of an awful religion, have 
had an ever-increasing legion of followers, who have mingled, 
with ever-increasing familiarity of introduction, the most sacred 
subjects in all they wrote, till it would almost seem at the present 
day that we might take the title of the “ Religion-in- Play” school, 
aS an appropriate synonym to the “ Learning-in-Play” school, 
using the characteristic of the majority for that of the*whole ; 
and the report of intelligent booksellers would quite warrant us 
in alleging so, from the far wider circulation of “pious” stories 
than of any books not making this profession. 

In the specimens from the Child’s Library, which we have 
placed at the head of our article, we helped ourselves pretty much 
at random: picking out a few of our especial favourites; taking 
others because the readiness with which they presented them- 
selves vouched for the request they were held in; but avoiding 
extreme cases, rather than seeking them to illustrate any position, 
because it is the general, not the exceptional, spirit we should 
deal with to judge truly the effect of a literature; because excep- 
tional cases usually counterbalance each other, and, as far as one 
active and enthusiastic mind is driven by the impetus of fashion 
in one direction beyond the common bounds, showing an exag- 
gerated form of the general tendency, so does a species of re- 
bound drive others into a directly opposite course. Perhaps, 
too, because in exceptions, there is ever a fire, an energy, and a 
conviction, which obviate the kind of evil we most desire to sig- 
nalize. Above all, because we love better to praise than to blame 
the individuals with whom we make acquaintance, and have far 
more inclination to make a list to which a parent would like to 
refer for what might be offered to his child, than an expurgatorial 
index of what should be avoided. : 

And a very pretty collection, in our opinion, we have made, 
giving fair proof that the novelists of the nursery and the play- 
ground are as gifted in their way as those of the drawing-room. 

Of course, through many of these volumes runs a vein of 
the fashionable Religion-in-Play: yet even here, much as we 
dread the frivolizing such a subject, we have not sought for 
glaring specimens: there is little use in running a tilt against 
aught that has possession of the public ear; we are content with 
adding a suggestion as it may occur, to other seed already sown. 

Here is a pretty little book which few sects would reject as 
sectarian; it is called ‘ Mamma’s Bible Stories,’ and is a great 
favourite with our tiny friends. Well may it be so; it is plea- 
singly written, and the stories in the Bible cannot be made unin- 
teresting. The mother relates, “Christ walked across on the 
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water to them.” ‘Christ walked on the water?” inquires the 
child, in surprise. ‘ He could do whatever he pleased,” is the 
mother’s answer, and the child in the book is satisfied; but what, 
after a few moments’ thought, would the little modern philosopher, 
such as we know him, observe? ‘ Gnats walk on the water, 
mamma; did Christ walk like the gnats?” and justly, for the 
stories are related to him in common language, with familiar 
images he has been told “‘ of the dear little baby that Mary 
wrapped warm in flannel and laid in a bed of hay’—why should 
he not make a remark such as he has often been applauded for 
on other occasions? ‘Thus presented to him, what instinct shall 
warn him that he treads on holy ground ? 

Do we think, then, that the contents of the sacred volume 
should be kept “as a sealed book and a hidden mystery” from 
children? No. But if, even as regards the workings of a noble 
but merely human intellect, the ignorant cannot attain to the 
sublimity they contain, and scoffers may make an easy mock of 
what they are too little to comprehend; is it not somewhat rash 
in the peculiar patrons of religious education, thus, by familiarity 
of treatment, to invest a child with an imaginary power of judging 
the sacred Scriptures; and risk, by a single childish cavil raised 
and not satisfied, a long aversion to, and neglect of, the hope, the 
consolation, the guiding star of life? And when we further con- 
sider what much of this religion is, that starts up amidst the 
flowers and butterflies of childhood; when we find in a volume 
destined for young children an Azrael, Angel of Death, con- 
signing to eternal tortures the very playmate of his sports—shall 
we not pause and tremble for the consequences? For ourselves, 
we are inclined to believe that the spirit of cruelty and of reckless 
unconcern for human and animal suffering, is fully as much 
nourished by these mental pictures of sin, of suffering, of hell-fire 
and everlasting damnation, as by the tangible images of bloody 
Christs and agonizing martyrs that surround the eyes of the Ca- 
tholic infant, or the piles of real noses and ears that greet the 
opening senses of the Moslemin. 

How different is the spirit of that lovely little book, the ‘ Story 
without an End,’ which the most imaginative child of our acquaint- 
ance wishes were indeed endless, and over which we grow 
children again. What is its object, what does it teach? we really 
know not, but as we listen to the ringing of the little blue bells, 
and the dragon-fly comes to play in our little mossy cave, the 
spirit of poetry and of love—that spirit which is above all worldly 
strife and all worldly success, for it is peace and happiness—that 
spirit on which was the blessing of Christ, “The meek shall 
inherit the earth”—seems to engross our souls. 
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From this spell of fancy and reverie woven on a summer’s day, 
we wake to listen to some of those lessons from nature herself in her 
sunniest mood (with, to be sure, a few tear-drops on her cheek, 
from the cold dew or the last rain shower) in which the Howitts 
have made us so rich; but the little book before us is altogether 
playful. The ‘ Boy and the Birds’ is from a kindred pen to Mrs 
Austen’s. Let us listen to Mr Puffin, for the birds have here 
the gift of speech. 


*« Well, I know I am an odd-looking bird, you need not say any- 
thing about it. The Puffin family has a character of its own. We 
do not like to be put out of our way ; we have a settled fashion of 
waiting to receive our company, in a very erect — as you see; 
we should think it indecorous to move out of the perpendicular. 
These are puffin manners ; not so light and elegant perhaps as those 
of some other birds, and yet surely they are very composed, very 
dignified. Our whole appearance and tone we think is that of 
grave, thinking birds—birds that know how to behave themselves, 
that are not carried away by every light fashion, or fantasy; and 
really, if you would come and visit our little party of about fifty 
thousand, at the old family seat at Puffin’s Island, you would give 
us credit for the order of our domestic arrangements. 

‘* T should be sorry to be guilty of the meanness of puffing the puf- 
fins; but our taste in the Sees of abodes, I am sure you would 
allow, is a pretty one. The island I mention, till we took possession 
of it, was called Priestholm. It is situated about three-quarters of 
a mile from the Anglesea coast, and commands a most noble view 
of the Great Orme’s Head and Penman Maur, with the more distant 
Welsh mountains behind them; while on one side we have Beau- 
maris, and before us the Menai Strait, spanned by the beautiful 
bridge of which you have doubtless heard. Such a place as this 
is surely well chosen.” 


Here is a pretty little book of Mrs S. C. Hall’s, ‘ The Juve- 
nile Budget;’ it may seem an odd fancy, but something in her 
style reminds us of what we gather from the reminiscences of 
Matthews and others about Mrs Jordan’s ‘‘ natural yet peculiar ” 
voice and manner, which exercised such a charm over all who 
approached her. Our first impression, on opening one of Mrs 
Hall’s books for children, would be, that just so would the little 
reader herself have written were she sufficiently skilled in the 
manual use of her pen; did we not know that, strange as it may 
seem, authorship makes stiff and dull the sweetest prattler in the 
world, as all know who ever read a story by a child. This 
“perfume of youth and freshness,” this childlike playfulness, is 
indeed no such easy gift, whatever we may fancy as we revel. in 
its easy reading; it must spring from a full and clear intelli- 
gence, a cheerful and kindly heart, All Mrs Hall’s writings 
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must be favourites with children, but out of her ‘ Juvenile 
Budget’ we could wish that every mother might read and ponder 
** Little Ears:” and for “The family of the Nots,” ‘ Holiday 
Time,” and ‘‘Irish Jerry,”” we recommend them to all who 
would be amused. 

Then we have teachers in more downright earnest, who bring 
us acquainted with many of nature’s workings, by discourses 
which a parent makes on her young one’s invitation, her text the 
nearest trifle. Never was this more prettily done than by Mrs 
Marcet, in her ‘ Conversations on Land and Water.’ The inci- 
dent with which the little book opens, of the children in their 
play, acting over their first lesson in geography with a heap of 
mingled soil that the gardener has collected, and the easy im- 
proving turn the mother gives to their improvised illustration, 
are perfection in their way. ‘The history of the stone, and all its 
chances and changes of existence, just kept with such good taste 
out of the pathetic, pleases us greatly too, though, instead of 
quoting, we can but recommend the pretty volume to the perusal 
of any one who has that pleasure still in store. To Mrs Marcet 
the just grown-up generation of the higher classes has certainly 
a gratitude due. Her ‘ Conversations,’ almost the only ones 
in which the questions are to the purpose, and help instead of 
annoying the reader, took up their knowledge of things about 
where ‘ Early Lessons’ had left them, and in a more businesslike 
strain suited to their more advanced minds, prepared them with 


‘ that interest in physical and experimental science which almost 


all persons of liberal education now feel. An interest first due 
to the influence of the Edgeworths ; for though French and Ger- 
man writers for youth also filled their books with allusions to, and 
marvels of, nature and art, the “incomparable Maria” certainly 
for a long time was the only writer who, in a work of amusement, 
treated these subjects rationally and with simplicity. 

The list before us does not contain a History-in-Play, and 
we confess we do not regret the deficiency: very charming 
ones exist, as all the worshippers of Scott well know, but where 
human truth is so intimately concerned, and where a false colour- 
ing would fall on such great and enduring interests, we would go 
as near the fountain heads as we might, and especially deprecate 
the giving of draughts medicated for childhood’s supposed good. 
Rather could we wish them to remain till maturity with dry and 
sterile annals alone in their minds, than see the martyrs of human 
rights and the inalienable duties and requirements of the social 
compact twisted into antic forms for their amusement.. Even the 
keenest political partisan might be ashamed of principling a child 
into a watchword and a creed, and quietly leave him with further 
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knowledge to form and clear his knowledge as he may and can, 
in justice to the interest he has at stake. 

A great many of our little books come from America. Who 
does not know Peter Parley? truly the earth is full of his tales 
about everything on it, and though no great admirers of them in 
general, we have seldom read a more interesting one than the 
shipwreck (in his ‘* Tales about boys,”) with its two poor Scot- 
tish fisherboys, rescued at sea from impending death by an 
American trader, and their quiet heroism of piety, mutual love, 
and gratitude. Nor is the colouring, so intensely American, its 
least merit in our eyes ; for, as to glean knowledge of a man’s 
country is often our best business with him, so even when Mr 
Peter writes about our own island much as the French used to 
write about the Greeks and Romans, faithfully preserving their 
own native costume and idiom, he still answers our purpose. 
Whether all this Americanism is desirable for our children we 
doubt, were it only that, for them if possible, we would keep 
the “ pure wells of English undefiled,” and cannot at all admire 
the improvements which it pleases that ‘yo-a-head” nation 
to claim a right of making in our common tongue: unwisely 
enough as regards themselves, we think, for one of the first 
elements in the power of a nation is the wide spread of its lan- 
guage. It would bea curious and not unfruitful speculation to 
note how far this circumstance has helped to open Europe to 
every French conqueror. And one of the most powerful desi- 
derata towards upholding the literature of a nation, is to retain 
its classics as long as possible within the pale of national com- 
prehension. All this these “improvers” risk. But a stronger 
objection to the inundation of American children’s beoks is the 
multitude of false notions likely to be derived from them, the more 
as similarity of names and language prevent children from being 
on their guard, and from remembering that the representations 
they read are by foreigners. ‘The American view, for instance, of 
English institutions, is not far removed from that of our own 
Tories: tlie condescending tenderness of the free nation towards 
the monarchical régime, as they read it, of their old father-land ; 
whose picturesque phrases and symbolical ceremonies hide from 
them the truth, that long before they existed, in a far different 
position and under far other difficulties, the English common- 
wealth, or the public good as supreme object, had its acknowledg- 
ment, which it will never lose. Peter Parley is a sad dealer in 
slip-slop on many subjects, and however voluminous and however 
amusing an author he be, we have a right to insist that he shall 
know what he is talking about. What shall be said of this from 
‘Tales by a Grandfather’ (a poor affectation of copying a great 
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name). ‘* He who would dissemble would lie, he who would lie 
would defraud, he who would defraud would steal, or commit 
any other crime he conceives might be effeeted with secrecy and 
safety!” An evil world it is! for there be dissemblers mani- 
fold, from the fair girl in her teens, ashamed of her first flirtation, 
to the celebrated traveller glossing over his fright before a three- 
tailed Pacha. Or this description of true humility, which would 
go far to establish the Socratic doctrine of the identity of all 
virtues; “ True humility consists in showing compassion where- 
ever it may be needed—in governing faithfully and impartially 
—and in supplying the necessities of the poor!!” Nor did we 
exactly expect to be informed that the American colonies, which 
supplied the American republic with Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, and the Declaration of Rights,were in such “ a degraded 
and wretched state before the war of independence.” ‘Two little 
anecdotes of English Wesleyan Methodists, and we wili release 
Mr Parley. ‘ Madam Conserve, according to the rules for 
females in that society, took her single glass of wine after 
dinner,” a tolerably common practice for “females” in all soci- 
eties, except when, as now, it happens to be the fashion to take 
none at that time. A “ Tory” minister of the gospel exclaims, 
in the pulpit—‘* Oh America ! satisfied with favour and full with 
the blessing of Jehovah, possess thou the West and the East ;” 
which sounds very like a prophetic permission to conquer Texas 
and Mexico, and add other slave states to the Union; and this 
from amongst a body (the Wesleyans) that gave to emancipation 
some of its most ardent promoters. 

Miss Leslie, another American, is a very pretty writer, and 
she keeps safely in America and in small matters; her ‘ Week of 
Idleness’ seems to us good everywhere, and most particularly so 
for the meridian it relates to; but what a play-room those girls 
have! with a picture of our young Queen’s investiture we know 
not how many yards long, and a beautiful diorama, and—we think 
our little country folks will be envious as they read. From her 
‘Tell Tale’ we must quote. Rosamond, the little héroine, has 
already offended the black cook Venus, by repeating with child- 
ish exaggeration some silly expressions of her father as to the 
pew of that namesake of the queen of beauty, in consequence 
of which the cook has left them, to the great inconvenience of 
the family and regret of the little girl, who misses the nice cakes 
she used to make. Of course she is very repentant, and makes 
many good resolutions, though quite naturally the lesson is insuf- 
ficient. We think the following scenes drawn with great veri- 
similitude :— 

‘*I am very sorry,” said Mrs Evering (the heroine's mamma), 
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‘¢that Mrs Marbury has fixed on to-morrow for going to church 
with us, for I had intended spe a Leeson, who will be de- 


lighted at having an opportunity of hearing this celebrated preacher; 
and his discourse, however excellent, will be lost on aunt Marbury, 
who always falls asleep after she has heard the text, that being all 
she ever remembers of a sermon; so that in reality one preacher is 
as good as another to her, though she goes regularly to church 
twice a day, and never could be convinced that she sleeps half the 
time. And then she is so unfortunately fat, and takes up so much 
room in the pew.” 

‘¢ My dear,” said Mr Evering, ‘‘we must show Mrs Marbury as 
much kindness and civility as we possibly can, for she is a most 
excellent woman ; she is very liberal to us now, and at her death will 
undoubtedly leave us the greatest part of her large property. Even 
if we had no personal regard for the good old lady, it would be very 
impolitic in us to offend her.” 


Rosamond overhears this conversation by chance, and on her 
peg of discretion as to it, is commissioned on her return 
ome from her music lesson, to call on good Mrs Marbury, who 
lives very retired, and occupies herself with doing good, to fell 
her “that her parents wiil be happy to accommodate her with a 
seat in their pew on Sunday morning, and that they would call 
for her in their carriage as she had requested.” 


‘¢ Rosamond called and delivered her message exactly as it was 
given her: while she was eating a piece of nice plum cake, which 
the old lady was always provided with for her young friends—Mrs 
Marbury said— 

‘¢ ‘This weather is too warm for the season—should it continue, it 
will be very oppressive in church to-morrow.’ 

“¢No doubt,’ answered Rosamond, ‘and most probably our 
church will be crowded. I wonder, aunt, that you are anxious to 
go, as you certainly must be when you sent so long beforehand to 
engage a seat in our pew.’ 

“« «Why, I am willing to suffer some inconvenience from the heat, 
for the sake of hearing this great preacher.’ 

‘< « But aunt, if you get sleepy, you will not hear him after all.’ 

«« «Oh, I am never sleepy in church; I am so attentive I never 
feel the least drowsy.’ 

«¢ ¢ Oh indeed, aunt, I have often seen you asleep in church.’ 

«¢ ¢Tmpossible, my dear, impossible, you are entirely mistaken ; 
it must have been merely your own imagination.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Why, dear aunt, my father and mother as well as myself have 
often seen you asleep in church; if it was not true, the whole family 
could not imagine it. It was but last evening I heard my mother 
say she wished you had not taken a notion to go to church with 
us on Sunday, as it would prevent her from inviting Miss Leeson, 
whom she likes far better than you. She said, besides, that fat 
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people take up so much room—they are incumbrances everywhere, 
and that there was no use at all in your going to church, as you 
slept soundly all the time you were there, and even breathed so hard 
as to disturb the congregation.’—*‘ And what did your father say to 
all this?’ asked Mrs Marbury, turning very pale and looking 
shocked and mortified.—‘ My father said that, on account of your 
money, we must endure you and all the inconveniences belonging to 
you, for if you were kept in good humour you would leave us your 
property when you die.’ ” 


We can fancy how the impetus of self-justification first breaks 
through the restraints of the little girl’s prudence, and then the 
pride of knowing so much urges her on to pour out the whole 
exaggerated account. If we have not forgotten what children 
really are, how rarely the inexperienced memory is a perfectly 
literal one, how little they can weigh slight difference of phrases 
who have yet half the punctilios of language to learn, we shall 
think the story so far perfectly natural, and expect (when we are 
told that the poor old lady is so hurt by the ingratitude of her 
relations, that she directly quits their neighbourhood) to find how 
this lesson on idle words goes to the hearts of parents and child, 
and that they ever after strive earnestly, not even to think, what 
may mislead a child or hurt a fellow-creature. But this is not 
enough for the child’s novel; it must have a catastrophe, loss of 
fortune, illness, and reconciliation; and thus it is taken out of the 
true sphere of its usefulness. The idle words of slight and 
ridicule, the thoughtless repetition of exaggeration, seem to find in 
real life no such consequences to startle conscience ; not, perhaps, 
because there are not such, or equally important, consequences, 
but because life is no fable with a moral ready tacked to it; its 
catastrophes are no effects carrying their causes on their front— 
whence they come, or whither our actions have gone, for the 
most part we know not. ‘To give us a truly useful moral lesson, 
the story should have taught us to see the warning of our evil in 
slight effects, such as are ever at hand; and have held up before 
us how gentle-hearted and conscientious persons strive instantly 
to obey those warnings. 

To America we also owe a whole host of little books, that bring 
together again the literature of childhood and of the people; 
as * Home,’ * Live and let Live,’ &c.; but excellent in intention 
as they are, we have rather our doubts as to the general reception 
they will meet with in this country, while so much of more excit- 
ing and elegant food is at hand. In their own country they can 
hardly fail of their use and their popularity. Mrs Hofland is a 
powerful painter; we do not wish to read any tale with more 
sympathy than we have the * Adventures of the Stolen Boy,’ 
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although it is a modern American picture of the red men, shock- 
ing ail the associations which Mrs Grant of Laggan, in her beau- 
tifal ‘ American Lady,’ or Cooper in his high chivalrous ‘ Last of 
the Mohicans,’ had given to our youth. What is well done we 
cannot but recommend, yet for ourselves we are apt to desire a 
calmer sort of interest in the generality of children’s books of 
amusement. We think that, when a child has learnt heartily and 
played heartily, he should often rest entirely ; the faculty of read- 
ing is often used as a very useful instrument to keep him in 
bodily quiet, but it is not in exhaustion, even though merely 
bodily, that we should wish strongly to excite the brain; what 
we would oftenest choose would be what most nearly supplies to 
the weary little person, the better sort of a mother’s or a com- 
rade’s chatter. As to the frequency of their absolute want of amuse- 
ment, we think our age exaggerates it, and certainly anticipates 
the age at which it occurs. If for the first time a young friend 
visited this great metropolis, should we be violently anxious lest he 
should want amusement, and ransack the circulating libraries to 
prevent his wearying during the moments of waiting at a theatre, 
or of passing through the streets in a.coach? Even so is the 
young child introduced into this new and wonderful world, and 
to him there are continual first times of nature’s choicest exhi- 
bitions to entertain his observation or his recollection. The first 
time he watches with awakened attention the confusion of fairy 
circles and straight-lined motion in the soft falling snow, or the 
dance of humming flies in the shade, striving to unravel their 
mysterious mathematics ;—the first time—but what says the wise 
and pious Abbot, who knows children well. “ All is new toa 
child—that baby is delighted because it is looking on a sheet of 
white paper, taking in the new sensation of whiteness; now it 
touches it, it is soft and smooth; hear its crowing laugh.” 
** Mother, if you wish to amuse your child, do not trouble your- 
self with imagined difficulties; tell him how you rose in the 
morning, how the sun shone, and all things appeared as you 
opened your window, what you first —— of, of what the dif- 
ferent things you need were made, and whence they came.” In 
this style is written our little favourite, *‘ Remember, or Mamma’s 
Birthday,’ by Mrs Barwell, which, with its small daily incidents 
and unexaggerated tone, reminds us of some of our older friends, 
of which the present generation hardly remembers the name, 
such as ‘ Cobwebs to catch Flies,’ by which so many pretty care- 
less flies have been first caught in the toils of learning; or those 
* School Dialogues,’ where Sprightly and Gentle prate so plea- 
santly of their common school and their respective homes, and 
whose anonymous author concludes her preface with this elegant 
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image, a fair augury for her style—* I am a Parthian who have 
shot my arrow, and fly without venturing to look behind and see 
if it have reached its mark:” or those Selicious ‘ Conversations 
d’Emilie,’ so full of fresh, playful gaiety, written as they were on 
the couch of suffering, amidst those philosophers who were pre- 
paring the French Revolution. 

We think we never met, in any child’s story, with a more de- 
lightful papa and mamma than those of ‘ Remember; we posi- 
tively envy them for parents to the first child we are interested in. 
And more we fear lest many a child should envy them for itself, 
as unfortunately the fact of having little human beings dependent 
on us for moral and intellectual training, though it may excite 
our affections and have some effect in stimulating us to think, is 
only too apt to arrive for a final result simply at the conviction 
how vastly increased in importance are all our material interests, 
but possesses no supernatural power of rendering us wise and 
good. How to represent parents most advantageously for the 
young readers, is one of the great difficulties attending stories of 
actual life. ‘There is continual danger of their playing too promi- 
nent a part, so that too much attention should be called, not to 
the relation in which the child stands to them (a relation so sacred, 
so important, that next to a bad parent, the most odious picture 
we could frame were an ungrateful child) but to their character 
as individuals. Happily such pictures are rarely obtruded, inten- 
tionally at least, on the very young, and the sins of imaginary 
parents are usually due only to the involuntary bad taste and im- 
perfect morality of the authors. Parental conceit is, on the con- 
trary, oftener interested in embellishing as it best can, beau-ideals 
of its caste, and then in insisting on being received accordingly 
—an attempt which very often the conceit of children gratifies 
itself in upholding, and which they perhaps persist in amidst 
after-knowledge, to the injury of their common sense and deaden- 
ing of their consciences. We would wish parents to be repre 
sented as good—are they not usually so to their children? objects 
of love and reverence they should be; but as we do not desire to: 
call down upon them a premature judgment, or to cause the 
cruellest, most poignant of disappointments, we prefer to see their 
foibles or their virtues as little as possible particularized and held 
up to notice. This is the line taken with such perfect good sense 
by Miss Edgeworth; and if her parents are not very attractive, 
they are yet so thoroughly respectable and helpful, that the pas 
rental character is raised, though the child is likely to feel it loves 
its own dear parents better. 

We would not recommend to the young reader Mrs Sherwood’s 
first ‘ Scene from Real Life,’ but it is too true and shrewd for 
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the grown reader not to sympathise with the case of hardship of 
the old lady whose youth was submitted to the old educational 
régime and her age persecuted by the new. 


*¢¢In my youth,’ she says, ‘ we had apartments of our own, a 
nursery, a school room, and a play room, and there was also a distant 
corner of the garden where we were permitted to dig and plant at 
our pleasure, and to these places we were expected to confine the 
exercise of our bodies and our lungs; and when admitted to the 
honour of being with our parents we were expected to give no 
trouble, our voices were never to be heard unless we were spoken to ; 
if there was at table some delicacy small in quantity, we were to 
refuse it even if offered us, lest others should go without; nor were 
we at any time to ask for anything.’ But now how times are 
altered! The old lady, who has been prevented from making ac- 
quaintance with the young family of her son, by her attendance on 
the latter days of her own parents, has arrived late one evening at 
his house, to take up for a time her abode with him and his wife; as 
she enters the breakfast room the next morning the tumultuous little 
party of children run in from an opposite door, all noise and curiosity 
to see her, and are seized, when they have obtained sight of the 
stranger, with a very common, fit of shyness; the eldest girl at 
length, at her mamma's desire, comes forward half sulkily to be 
kissed, the boy draws back, crying I wont—they sit down to break- 
fast. ‘I placed myself on a seat next to my daugater-in-law, but 
soon felt it shaken under me in a strange manner which I could not at 
all comprehend.” ‘ Mamma,’ said the eldest girl, ‘ grandmamma 
has taken John’s seat, and he wants it.’ ‘ Grandmamma is to sit 
wherever she pleases,’ says papa, who possesses a little authority, 
though it is not of much use, as he is absent in his avocations from 
ten till six o’clock every day—a circumstance to which he prebably 
owes it. John is taken away from under grandmamma’s chair, 
which he was trying with his little strength to force away, and 
placed at the table; the breakfast proceeds, but there is no conver- 
sation, for the children are all talking at once, and absorb all their 
parents’ attention. They are always with their mother because the 
company of servants is bad, nor is any servant permitted to reprove 
them because servants are injudicious—they are allowed to say what- 
ever comes uppermost, lest they should become deceitful if con- 
trolled as to what they say—they are taught entirely by word of 
mouth, lest they should mispronounce or misunderstand any words ; 
and allowed to eat of every dish at table, lest wishing for what is 
denied should make them greedy, &c. ‘ As this was very dis- 
agreeable to me, I spent much of my time in my room, and felt 
much inclined to pity my daughter-in-law; but I recollected that a 
mother who may control her children if she will, hardly requires 
compassion for choosing to make a slave of herself to them. Nor 
did I think all this attention very successful ; in spite of it, they did 
not seem to value the privilege of being with their parents half as 
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much as we used to do that of standing quietly by our mother’s 
chair.’” 


Truly, indeed, the child at present gets full possession of life : 
he has the wants, the wishes, the importance, and the present 
interests of maturity, with his own privileges into the bargain. 
We remember the time when a boy was a roughly clad animal 
which stood silent and bashful in the drawing-room and in the 
— of superiors, but restored to his playmates and the open 

elds, was wild and joyous, if not mischievous, to the full powers 
of his frame and the utter disregard of black eyes or torn gar- 
ments. Now young gentlemen, from the nursery upwards, 
know how to present themselves in society; their voices are 
there amongst the most audible, and their sallies the most 
admired; far from the boorishness of their predecessors, they 
show an exquisite attention and taste in dress; let the tailor 
beware if their coat is not of the finest broadcloth and the newest 
eut; papa is fond of boasting what capital critics they are ; mamma 
makes them her escort to all sorts of places. Children are no 
longer the embryo of future men and women, they are little 
men and women already; theirs is the fruition of life, not pre- 
paration for it. We are in a hurry to inoculate them with all 
the necessities that lie so heavy a burthen on us, to teach them 
to need all those things which we are scarcely arrived at honestly 

ermitting to ourselves, and to separate from the child’s natural 
interest in them that People, who suffer from the luxuries, not of 
those that have, but of those who have not; luxuries bought by a 
churlish and grinding hand, and maintained at the risk of others’ 
ruin. ‘This may seem a harsh picture, but let us honestly ask 
ourselves if there be not too much of truth in it, and then let us 
see if the children’s books of our day do not contribute their 
part to forming it. They chiefly relate to the family, to the day ; 
they are full of the conversations in which children engage with 
visitors, of descriptions of toys, ponies, and parties; interesting 
and harrowing incidents occur through the actions of children, 
which are already represented as having an influence on society. 
The child’s feelings, almost his passions, are excited; we hear 
from him contempt of the manners of lower grades, worldly wise 
maxims, an apparent knowledge of life and estimate of character. 
The object, indeed, is to introduce to him the real, the actual, 
but we suspect it often ends in producing a directly contrary 
effect. A child neither does nor cen reach reality, beyond his 
simple sensations and a narrow circle; he is surrounded not by 
riches or poverty, blessing or banning, but by the character and 
oe of his parents; does he desire or fear anything, to them 

e applies; they are his providence : and if, to remove him from 
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this secondary state, they hasten to place him in a school ere he 
be ripe in his individuality, he but changes the influence of his 
home for the cant of that school. 

Life is not so very easy a lesson to be learnt by hearsay, and in 
an unripe mind; it is useless to bid the infant walk till bis 
limbs have acquired strength to support him; long must he kick 
and crawl on the floor first, and to make a child seem a man is to 
keep him ever a stunted man. Even if we present to him virtu- 
ous a@tions under a very close and copiable model, and with a 
premium of praise, we go just as near to making him a mimic as 
a good man; the first can be done in a moment, the latter is the 
task of years. We are told, asa recommendation for children, of 
stories about themselves, that they can understand them: and so 
they can ; and they do understand from them that good children 
are loved and praised, from whence these corollaries are drawn, 
that if loved and praised they are good, and if good they are sure 
to be loved and praised, which are not, however, always se- 
quences. And as to those exhibitions of the consequences of 
childish conduct, which in nine cases out of ten in life means the 
conduct to them by their parents, but which idealized, embellished, 
exaggerated, fill them with extravagant anticipations, and set 
them on fire for daily adventure; a thousand times less over- 
exciting is the wildest fairy tale that the admirers of reality ever 
condemned, for its interest cannot be made personal in our days, 
unless by an embryo poet; a thousand times less misleading is 
that classic story which so many now scout for its inapplicable- 
ness, or the most marvellous romance that ever sprung from the 
middle ages. And those stories and romances have this sterling 
advantage for the child, that while they throw its hopes and 
aspirations into the future, they call it to present preparation, and 
press on it, by the example of sage and hero, those virtues which, 
in younger periods of the world, even grown folks esteemed, and 
which, in children, must be ever convenient to others and whole- 
some to themselves; patience, silence, frugal and simple habits, 
strict truth, modesty, and veneration for age. 

It would be most desirable that people should clearly define to 
themselves what it is by which a book is constituted a child’s 
book, or one fit for children. We take it, that the common idea 
of such a one is, that it should be about children; that it should 
be written in more or less broken, short sentences, according to 
the age it is meant for; that it should contain only common-place 
opinions, such as grown folks assent to without any trouble of 
thinking; that its language should be such as the ordinary chit- 
chat of life is earried on in; that it should contain a number of 
facts, a great deal of information as to things near or far off, of 
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common interest or chance speculation, dropping in, all isolated, 
apropos of anything—a sort of tidy of stray knowledge, where 
small odds and ends are gathered in, as fit for the capacity of 
small readers: with sentiment, and morality, and religion, equally 
torn to fragments, and presented in small strong doses, that they 
may be sure of working an effect. ‘The great necessity of level- 
ling the book to the child’s mind is strong on our minds, and as 
the idiom of our day and our caste is familiar to us, we suppose 
it easy. As we know that length of application is wearfgome, 
and sequence of reasoning a labour to follow, we consider they 
may be omitted from the formation of mind; and as the ideal 
world of the fairy tale and the fable is founded on fiction, we 
suppose ourselves to secure truth by making ‘ the world as it is’ 
our scene, and children, or the powers of nature, our actors. 
There is at present a very laudable desire that children should 
understand what we bring before them; only, sufficient attention 
is, perhaps, not paid to the difference between er for 
the present and understanding for the future; preparing for a 
_ ultimate harvest, or reaping the occasional blades and 
owers we can coax into quick growth: and, as we stint and 
stunt ourselves with our desire of wisdom and facts, so we keep 
children on a water-gruel diet of small realities and utilities, and 
they cannot stretch out the hand, like us, and reach solider food if 
— prompts. As to what constitutes intelligibleness to the 
child, too, we usually mistake. ‘The minds we have to deal with 
are immature and unfinished, and we therefore think that 
what is immature and unfinished will pass very well with 
them ;- we fancy that what the finest minds most fully under- 
stand and appreciate, and what commonplace ones do neither 
understand nor appreciate, is unfit for youth; we are very 
apt to confound the ignorance of innocence and inexperi- 
ence with the thick-headedness of mean habits, selfishness, 
and vice. A well-known minister of the gospel has said, 
that it was a mistake to endeavour to preach down to the poor 
and lowly by trite, unfigurative, vulgar language. Children and 
the poor understand eloquence, for eloquence speaks to the feel- 
ings, which the most unsophisticated have ever the most open to 
impressions. It is reasoning which they cannot follow far, for 
our intelligence of this must grow by exercise. All children 
have feeling and fancy ; all may be addressed through their emo- 
tions and their — and as for wrong-headed enthusi- 
asm, fanaticism, or what is called romance—these have as much to 
do, in ordinary minds, with errors of the heart and character, with 
vanity, self-conceit, and hardness, as with any intellectual defi- 
ciency which scraps of useful knowledge will supply. Whatever 
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genius has consecrated, children may be trusted with. The 
glowing imagery of Arabian fancy, the chivalrous devotion, and 
the patient enduring, which usually form the moral of the tales 
of Scheherazade, will operate just as well on their minds as even 
Rosamond’s tangled skein of silk; for though the instances come 
literally home to nothing in their life, yet we doubt if as much 
gentleness and patience is not likely to be brought into our tri- 
vial misfortunes by a character of mind which does not perceive 
them, as by one for ever formed against each petty incident as 
it occurs. We shall just as fully expect reasoning powers to be 
strengthened and cleared by acquaintance with what men have 
argued in the Roman or British Senate, with how truth and 
honest indignation have swept before them all that sophistry or 
interest could adduce in behalf of some great wrong to humanity, 
as by exercising them, if exercise it can be called, on the whys 
and wherefores of stones and plants. We shall expect humane 
comprehension of the life and rights that exist in the animal crea- 
tion to be not more vividly impressed by all the Stories about 
horses, dogs, or mice, or even by compendiums of natural history, 
than by the beautiful old lore of fables, especially his who was 
the fabulist, and stands alone with his world of all unreasoning 
nature as Shakspeare, the dramatist, stands with his human one.* 

If the business of human life were aught but /ife; if knowledge, 
pursuits, this or the other action, were ends, not means; if not to 
form a noble existence, but to exist in this or the other way, were 
the purpose; if the human being were to be honoured by, not 
honour his office ; then our continual cramming, disrobing, ana- 
lyzing, would seem to have its use: then we should hurry over 
(naturally) all that waste of time and thought which admiration, 
wonder, reverence cause: the imagination would be reasonably 
forbidden to erect its air-castles in which the spirit, the heir of 
higher, brighter, more gorgeous futurity, anticipates and foresees 





* Surely in an age when so much is thought of taste, when even our very baby 
books come out often with such lovely illustrations, and in such pretty bindings, 
and with such pretty varnish of sentiment, the child’s library should never be 
without this master ofa free and simple, yet ever various, melody—this very soul 
at once of a naiveté, fresh, like the breath of spring flowers, and a wit sparkling 
like a crystal glass just filled from the fountain that wells out of the rock. He 
has lately been brought forth in a gay and gorgeous dress, of too much expense to 
be often, probably, entrusted to childish hands, and embellished with most spirited 
and beautifully executed woodcuts. Is it in wild mockery that these woodcuts 
are grotesques ? as the mason monks of old wreathed the columns of their sacred 
edifices with caricatures, and the early engravers put ludicrous tail pieces to senti- 
ment and funereal urns at the end of a conte? or does the taste of the age per- 
ceive no difference between them and the satire, sharp and evanescent as the edge 
of a Damascus bladg, of La Fontaine ? 
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its inheritance: and as we should do well to apply ourselves at 
once to understanding the machinery by which we are to work, 
we might easily lead ourselves to fancy that the sooner we can 
learn bits and scraps of it by rote the better. Yet would even 
this be a mistake, because though we take the destiny of humanity 
at its lowest calculation, still, before all the matter with which we 
are to work, it is necessary to have in ourselves an able agent: a 
power of the mind is worth immeasurably more for performing 
the commonest task-work than a knowledge of the particular 
tool with which we are to work. Besides, most of the fragmen- 
tary knowledge with which we are crammed has not the least to 
do with any purpose we can be put to; it is merely transferring 
the fairy tale from what strikes and delights our external senses, 
and fosters in ourselves a power of imagination and creation, to 
the detail of an infinite number of facts—which, known or un- 
known, leave all visible creation, as far asall its ordinary uses are 
concerned, just as much the same they found it, as any fairy tale 
does, and which calls upon our minds for nothing but a sterile 
assent; whilst the edge is taken off the wonder, the amusement, 
that should beguile our future serious study of science, and our 
eyes and ears are filled with ready-made explanations and theo- 
ries, till we are infinitely too learned to examine, to search, to 
reason for ourselves. We are, as it were, dragged across the 
ocean of knowledge by a steam-tug, with chart displayed, and 
observations prepared. No happy ignorance forces us to sound, 
no adverse gale tries our seamanship: we reach the port fresh- 
water sailors, with clean hands and clean logs, and for anything 
of wisdom or strength we have gained on the way, might as well 
have stayed at home; and yet in a new place, amidst new people 
and circumstances, to have arrived fortified with the habit of 
observation and labour, and with the self-reliance which trial 
only can teach, might have been a blessing to us. 

In the mean time, around a literature which is thus frivolous 
to our children and to ourselves, these rise, without, not in it, 
though expressing themselves by the press (at least that press of 
the poor—the newspaper—as all things do now) evidences that 
there exist men who think, and feel, and reason, with all that 
force which real conviction and knowledge, earnt by serious toil, 
can alone give ; and we may perhaps, ere long, be taught, if not 
by events, yet by our conscious inferiority, to throw away in 
disgust the flimsy webs of prescriptive reasoning and fragmentary 
knowledge in which we too complacently dress ourselves—as we 
see those very ignorant classes about whose right to knowledge, 
and how we intend to dole it out, we contend,gstarting before 
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us with wisdom for which they have wrought and strength for 
which they have struggled, unaided, to win from us the race of 
humanity. 

Nor is the moral or religious culture of our children more 
rationally conceived than the intellectual. That propagandism 
of opinions, neither based on deep and long examination and inti- 
mate conviction, nor called into expression by irresistible enthu- 
siasm—but taken up superficially, affectedly, idly, or with that 
purpose of being put forth in the way of trade or the way of 
notoriety, which characterizes too much the literature of our day, 
and which finds, in reference to those who are to be taught, 
peculiar temptation to display itself—necessarily frivolizes all it 
touches, and renders it essentially mean, narrow, untrustworthy: 
turning all the deep and hidden things of physical and moral 
nature, what we reverence and what we cannot comprehend, 
mixed up with matters of no moment and facts of no sterling- 
hess, into an indiscriminate sort of artificial gossip. For truth 
can no more be preserved where incidents and morals are to be 
constantly dovetailed in together, than knowledge can be accu- 
rately given where curious features are to be set like glittering 
gems in slight scarce touched-in sketches of science—whilst 
modest nature keeps both her moral and her wonder closely hidden 
amidst common circumstances. 

The most moral of all books, as the best spirits have long felt, 
are those which cannot belong to the propaganda; they are written 
not to compass an end, though an end flows from them; their 
morality does not lie in moral saws, nor in poetic justice adminis- 
tered at the end of a tale, but in their being the transcript of the ) 
inmost nature of a noble and wise man: and with such, children 
of course can have nothing to do if they must understand all that 
is brought before them, must be the wiser for it, must have some- 
what above all to show for it. We ourselves, can we reckon 
upon our fingers the facts that we have learned from the writings 
of genius? from following with our minds one of those that have 
immortality here as well as hereafter? Possibly not; we have 
only been enlarging, strengthening, ennobling, preparing our 
minds for here and for hereafter, and this gives no tangible 
result, nothing to satisfy the restless spirit of the propaganda. 
And if a positive result be obtained, what is it? . Not one small 
matter projected forth as with the light and the magnifying 
power of an oxyhydrogen microscope on it—but a whole loom- 
ing around us, grand, vast, and silencing: a somewhat greater 
thing surely, though rather less suitable for us to talk of, or make 
a show with. 

We should expect stronger minds, firmer principles, loftier 
Vou. XXXIII, No. 1. M 
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taste, from intercourse with the true and sincere and gifted, ay, 
and clearer comprehension too, than from aught that mediocrity 
explains and lowers down to the immature capacity. The best 
books for children, in our apprehension, would be all sincere and 
impressive writing, all earnest and downright knowledge, in 
which they could feel sufficient interest to read it without com- 
pulsion. Access being freely given to better sources of instruc- 
tion, we would not fear or exclude the species of children’s books 
now in vogue ; but into an idea of a sound and sterling education 
a sober use of them would enter. In no way does there seem to 
us wisdom in the multitude of books, for by dint of reading, 
thought, instead of being encouraged, is extinguished: especially 
when the books deal only in results, suppressing the processes by 
which they are arrived at; killing by a surfeit that love of science 
they affect to foster by their bribery of amusing facts; attempting 
to be moral by a vain repetition of precepts without cultivating 
in the mind anything which would naturally respond to those 
pape or by a systematic falsification of the course of human 
ife in order to “ point a moral.” F. B. 








Arr. V.—1. Les Frangais Meurs contemporaines. Paris. 
2. Pictures of the French. Drawn by Themselves. Orr and Co. 
3. Heads of the People. Taken off by Kenny Meadows. ‘Tyas. 


es HEADS of the People!” The word people has grown, 

of late, into a mighty sound, a sound as of rushing 
waters, not to be withstood. The people! For several years 
the stupendous power of steam has aided the compositor in pre- 
paring publications for those who but a few years ago were con- 
sidered as nothing, if considered at all. It is a trite remark, that 
numbers talk of the many-headed monster who do not seem to under- 
stand either where the line begins which separates the aristocracy 
from the people, or to which class thev themselves belong. We 
lately overheard a dialogue between two men, artisans apparently, 
who had evidently been spending more than they ought of their 
week’s wages at a neighbouring public-house ; on their way, they 
discussed topics great and important, upon which it did not 
seem likely they could agree. “ After all,” observed one, lean- 
ing his back against the post of the toll-gate, while his companion 
supported himself in a similar manner at the other side—“ after 
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all, what can you know about the matter, sure you are only one 
of the people.” ‘This roused his associate, who, advancing in the 
way “confused” men do when they try to walk in a straight line, 
exclaimed, “ What do you mean by calling me names ?” 

These fellows, it will be perceived, had no idea of the omnipo- 
tence of the sound, or the extent of its influence. Our neighbours, 
the French, think they have a right to be considered leaders 
in the supremacy the ‘ people” have lately achieved; butif they 
have the sense of the thing with them, they certainly have not 
the sound: how feebly ‘le peuple” speaks the voice of the mil- 
lion, and how poor is the bugle-note of the Marseillois hymn, 
“* Enfans de la Patrie,” in comparison with “ People of Eng- 
land!” 

Our English ‘ Heads of the People’ fad precedence, in date 
of publication, to those of our continental neighbours, and may 
probably claim the honour of having suggested them. The ge- 
neral idea of both works are the same; the details, of course, 
different, as the two nations from which they sprung. Contrary, 
however, to what usually holds of the light literature of Franee 
and England, the English work has rather the more serious ten- 
dency of the two. 

In the ‘ Heads of the People’ we frequently find an under- 
current of sharp and racy observation, tending to the correction 
of an abuse. In the ‘ Pictures of the French,’ the sole object 
seems to be to satirize and amuse—to amuse, in fact, by satire— 
and it is impossible to avoid being ‘amused, though we confess 
we are better pleased with ourselves when our amusement pro~ 
ceeds from a simpler cause. 

The French writers who have illustrated the striking and 
spirited designs of Gavarni, Henri Monnier, and Gagniet, 
are M. Ph. Audebrand, Madame De Bawr, Jules Janin, M. 
Chaudes-Aigues, M. L. Roux, M. Albéric, Madame Ancelot, 
and many smaller names; but, above them all, there are two most 
brilliant papers by Balzac. ‘The first of those published in Paris, 
was *L’Epicier.’ The first published: here, and translated with 
a great deal of spirit, was ‘ La Femme-comme-il faut.’ ‘Those 
who are acquainted with the extraordinary works of this writer, 
will not wonder that the most subtle delineator of the age, of all 
the varieties of character and modes of feeling and of life to be 
found in the chequered scene of French existence, should succeed 
when he undertakes direct/y what is the main indirect occupation 
of his whole literary life. 

The ‘ Femme-comme-il faut’ is as unlike its literal translation, 
‘a woman as she ought to be,’ as itis possible to imagine ; but no 
one can have lived in good,-or what is called good Parisian 
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society, without saying of at least half a dozen, “ that, certainly, 
might have been the original of the portrait.” Women have de- 
clared their astonishment that a man could have so understood 
the value of every peculiarity, from an eyelash to an inch of point 
lace. But this minuteness of observation of the great meaning 
which there is in apparently small things, is Balzac’s peculiar ta- 
lent; and while he chases an absurdity, with unerring instinct, 
through its most tortuous windings, leaving it no hope, no possi- 
bility of escape—no distinction so nice but he will detect it—no 
minutiz that he will not note and compare, yet when he describes 
the loveliness, the personal loveliness of women, he is al] but an 
enchanter. How characteristic of his manner is this graceful 
passage :—“‘ If she have a pretty foot she will throw herself on a 
divan, with the coquetr9 of a cat in the sun, her feet peeping from 
beneath her drapery.” And again, when he touches upon the 
fascinating “ nothings” which drop from her lips :— 

“You shall know nothing, you retain nothing,. exactly, of all 
she says; but you shall be charmed, spell-bound, nevertheless: 
She shakes her head, shrugs gracefully her ivory shoulders, gilds 
the most insignificant phrase by an incipient smile or a pretty pout, 


and utters an epigram of Voltaire’s with a gesture, an ‘ah!’ ora 
‘there!’ or a ‘then!’” 


This exquisite picture, though well translated, is almost un- 
translatale : we give the conclusion in the original :— 

« Elle a donné de la signification au mouvement par lequelle elle 
a fait danser une cassolette attachée a son doigt par un anneau. C’est 
des grandeurs artificielles obtenues par des petitesses superlatives elle 
a fait retomber noblement sa main en la suspendent au bras du fau- 
teuil comme des gouttes de rosée a la marge d'une fleur, et tout a été 
dit. Elle a rendu un jugement sans appel.” 


We could quote this article from beginning to end, as an ex- 
ample of the finish and finesse of M. de Balzac. In these two 
mg he is not touched by his brother authors. Frederic 

Soulié is rendered gross by the comparison; Michael Raymond, 
under all his disguises, has nothing of Balzac’s tact; Alexandre 
Dumas, so abundantly endowed with a corrupt will that soils his 
vivid imagination, is still farther below him. No other of the male 
authors ot ‘ La Jeune France’ is possessed of the ease, the grace, 
the diamond-tipped arrows of Balzac. Many of the passages in 
this — sketch are pictures—take, for instance, the following : 
—‘ A Duchess goes now through all doors without having any 
one of them enlarged for the passage of her hoop.” 


‘“‘ The fan éf the great lady is broken !” 
There has been no attempt at a corresponding picture to this in 
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the heads which Mr Kenny Meadows has “ taken off.” We have 
had landladies and bar-maids, and one governess, but no “ English 
gentlewoman ;” and, indeed, the race of English gentlewomen is 
almost extinct: the “ English lady,” a far more feeble, and less 
distinctly marked character—a pale, genteel personage, made up 
of negatives—has in some degree taken her place—taken, but 
not filled it. 

Both the English and French works are, as might be expected, 
a mingled multitude, without any direct or indirect connexion; 
and so they ought to be. 

Balzac has given us, as we have said, ¢ L’Epicier’ (the grocer) ; 
not a mere man of figs and raisins, tea, coffee, and sugar, but the 
type of a class of men widely diffused through France, we mean 
since the Restoration—men of low, narrow, coarse understandings, 
who have neither the chivalry of the olden time, nor are capable 
of comprehending the movement of the present—the embodiment 
of the commercial spirit on its smallest scale—a personification of 
mediocrity in all things, possessed of only Pesprit épicier, cre- 
ating le genre épicier, a class of persons represented by the * Con- 
stitutionnel.” And yet, what a quiet, monotonous sort of figure 
our grocer—honest man !—would make beside this multifarious 
dealer, whom his historian calls “one of the bowels of society,” 
“the strongest of all common ties—a social pudding cloth,” “ ci- 
vilization behind a counter—society in whited-brown paper.” 
We are not told if they have any distinctive features one from 
another. And between them and our English grocer there may, 
perhaps, be this similarity, that the only distinction it is possible 
to make between one and another of the tribe is—‘ I mean the 
grocer who has the twopenny-post box in his window.” This 
worthy has no idea of what patriotism is, though he speaks a few 
words now and then at the public vestry against the select vestry, 
which he once canvassed for, but to whieh he was not deemed eligi- 
ble, as the beadle told him “ the select westry was only for gen- 
tlemen.” Still, as he has a thriving trade, and a good-tempered 
wife, he does not look discontented ; his eldest hope has a jaunty, 
active look, leans to listen across the counter, upon which “ rests 
his large red hands while taking your order ; and, while you behold 
him weighing the tea and tossing the parcel in the air, so as to 
catch the twine round it at the exact spot, you perceive that his 
hair is parted in the middle, and suffered to curl a little over his 
shirt collar. You once detected him putting a clove into a letter, 
which he quickly sealed; apologizing for the delay, he informs 
you that “he likes his letters to smell sweet, even though it is 
only a bill,” and you are inclined to think he is not only senti- 
mentally, but theatrically given, for you have seen him reading 
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the playbills at the door of the snuff-shop, and even heard his 
father reprove him for smoking cigars; but he will, as the wise 
ones say, “sober down” in a little time, and become like his 
father, the grocer, only differing from his fellow grocers—in having 
the post-office box in his window. Rs 

A grocer’s—a French grocer’s—conversation, is admirably 
given by our author. He does not, according to Balzac, say 
“ Monsieur,” which is affected, nor “ Msieu,” which is infinitely 
contemptuous; “ Mosieu” is the very term; it is between respect 
and protection, expresses consideration, and gives to the sentence 
a pleasant, melodious twang. ‘ Mosieu,’”’ says he, “during the 
cholera, the three great doctors of Paris, Dupuytren, Broussais, 
and Mosieu Magendie, treated their patients with different re- 
medies : almost all died. They did not know what the cholera 
was, sir. ‘The cholera is a disease of which people die, sir. ‘That 
was a bad time, sir, for trade, the time of the cholera—a bad time, 
sir.” You then try him upon politics; his politics are simply 
these :— 


“* Mosieu, these ministers do not seem to know what they are 
about. There’s no use in changing them ; it’s always the same thing. 
It was only under the emperor that they did their business; but 


then, what a man, sir! What a loss had France in losing him, sir! 
To think of their not standing by him!” 


Thus it is not our grocer only who is discontented. The 
French grocer complains of a bad cabinet. The English one 
does not, in general, go beyond the select vestry. We remember 
a certain old lady, old and very deaf, yet her eye was vigilant, 
like an eye that had seen and observed a great deal, and she was 
particularly greedy of news, and very fond of politics, which 
were jumbled together in her head, much after the fashion that 
* The Heads of the People’ are jumbled on Mr ‘Tyas’s title page. 
** What is it now?” she would say, “a change of ministers. Oh! 
that is only a change of people. In my time there was Lord 
North, and the South Sea bubble, and Billy Pitt the Tory, and 
Charley lox, Mr Perceval, and Bellingham, and Lord Liverpool, 
and Castlereagh, and Canning. Ohdear! I forget who they all 
were, and what they talked about; they talked a great deal, and 
made a great noise, and all the time the people cried—‘ Change 
me the ministers,” and grumbled; and then, after one change, 
“ Change me them again,” and they grumbled ; and so change and 
grumble, change and grumble; and the only thing that did not 
change was their grumble; and so it will be always. 1 do not 
hear as much as I used, but I dare say they grumble all the same.” 
We believe the old lady was right. 
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The * Law Student,’ by E. de la Bédollierre, is faithful as a 
likeness, disgusting as a picture. The ‘ Grisette’ is a sample of 
Jules Janin’s style of writing and general feeling, the former is 
original and quaint; the little satire there is is cutting and 
sharp—the sketch is too short to admit of his usual redundancy 
of style, and he gives the ‘Grisette’ a degree of good fortune at 
the end of her career, arising from her purity of gharacter, which 
we fear is overstrained. ‘Lhe ‘Grisette’ is of Parisian exist- 
ence—there is nothing like her out of Paris—an English mil- 
liner’s girl, or apprentice, very exquisitely described in the *‘ Heads 
of the People,’ by Henry Brownrig, is as unlike her as_ possible, 
even in externals. With a pretty bonnet, fashioned by her own 
hands in over hours (the English milliner’s “girl” hardly knows what 
‘over hours” means), a clean pair of gloves, and unexceptionable 
slippers, a grizette looks the perfection of her race, and at such 
small cost! She never thinks of her gown, it is sure to fit, The 
English “ girl” thinks first of her “gown,” it must not be 
‘“‘trumpery,” it must be good (i. e.), it must cost a fair sum; and 
then when she has bought the gown, she is obliged to put up 
with new ribbons to a taded bonnet, a bonnet cap of cotton net, 
soiled gloves, —English women of that cla8s cover their feet, 
but we cannot compliment them by saying they wear shoes. 
The ‘ Literary Adventurer’ of Paris is somewhat heavily de- 
scribed by M. Alberic; the scenes want reality, though we have 
reason to believe that the principal one is taken from the life; 
the whole is flat and tame—there is nothing to awaken our inte- 
rest or our sympathies—and yet the life of a literary adventurer, 
both of the noble and of the ignoble kind, has been most power- 
fully depicted in one of Balzac’s most recent works, ‘ Un Grand 
Homme de Province a Paris. 

The ‘ Literary Adventurer’ in Paris is altogether a different 
person from the London aspirant. In Paris they laugh and 
starve in community—they talk of their distress—and if they 
cannot longer support the weight of misery which is heaped upon 
them, they die, with a marked regard to dramatic effect. ‘The 
scene is arranged, and when the charcoal has burnt into ashes, 
and the door is forced open, the very bodies are found in an 
attitude! With us, the ‘ Literary Adventurer’ often endeavours 
to commence his career by a short article, or a small poem, 
which he offers for nothing, to the editor of a Magazine, or an 
Annual. At first he expects an answer—not content with 
knowing the hour when the postman—that blue-and-scarlet-fever 
—goes his rounds, he blackens his forehead against the dusty 
window of his garret, in vain endeavours to observe when he 
turns the corner. It is hopeless! few in that small house have 
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——- added to their expenses, and if the double knock—that 
signal of true arbitrary power—echoes up the carpetless stairs, 
and sends the blood high flushing to a cheek and brow, pale 
from “long watching and continued fast,” it soon retreats to its 
old citadel. The very maid servant, whose mop fulfils all 
cleansing offices, receives a letter—while he ! He now 
leans his brow gpon his clenched hands, and shuts his eyes, as if 
they were the windows of the mind, as well as of the body. At 
first all is dark; but he is young. Memories of the past, and 
hopes of wliat may be the future, come upon him. His mother’s 
face, all eloquent in blessings; the eyes of a fair girl, serious, 
but sweet, the first love of his country boyish days; and then he 
sighs, as if the passing breath could bear away his cares; and 
raises up his head, and takes his pen—how pale the ink is! it 
has been watered twice—it looks like poverty on paper—he 
reads aloud some favourite sentence from his greatest work, a 
drama, and thinks, with truth, much poorer things have been 
upon the stage. ‘The spirit stirs within him, and he warms with 
his rich subject. He feels the might of inspiration, and pants to 
set it free unto the world. He must succeed! He reads again 
aud again, till natufe faints, and he goes forth bearing his fortune 
on his back, to dine on black coffee or weak tea—to peep into 


the magazines—or try if any of those reporterships are vacant, 
for which scores, as needy as himself, are watching. Perhaps 
necessity = him to report at a penny-a-line, to chronicle 


accidents, and register small crimes, which, when in type, he 
disposes of to all the Sunday papers. There is a notice in the 
magazine, that papers sent are left at the publisher’s—and he, in 
his simplicity, imagines that the bookseller, considering himself 
a tradesman, attends to his own business—but his mistake, is 
soon corrected, he enters the “ office,” and a clerk, a fellow who 
smirks at “ladies” and frowns at gentlemen if they are not well 
dressed, asks him ** Whether it is Mr Blank’s commercial or his 
literary gentleman he wishes to see ?” : 
The author is astounded at this distinction, requests his article 
as if he were begging for his bread, and seldom receives it with- 
out the clerk’s having shown his wit by inquiring, after having 
tossed over several parcels in the rejected “ drawer,” whether 
“anything else of the kind will not answer as well as his own ?” 
eak, worn, and dispirited, he returns home. He had taken 
his drama to one of the great houses, but the manager, of course, 
has not time to attend to anything but the scenic department, 
the “getting up,” of his plays: and this, with many companions, 
is turned over to the “‘ literary gentleman” of that establish- 
ment, who never investigates beyond the envelope, nor would 
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have done so much, or gone so far, had it been sealed with wafer 
instead of wax. ‘This is returned, and the literary aspirant sees 
in his troubled sleep a vision too like reality—of want and 
misery—tearing the food from his fast clenching teeth, pointing 
at him with long skinny fingers, murmuring foul jibes that 
freeze his blood, and wake him tw the consciousness that though 
the night storm, armed with the icy arrows of December, beat 
against his window, there is but one napless blanket on his 
narrow bed. ‘The vision has passed—but how his senses crouch 
beneath its weight! how does he shiver and draw more closely 
the covering, which, like the grave, imparts no warmth—how 
banish all the past and tremble at the future. His brain is 
burning—the mad blood riots in the mental citadel for a time ; 
but madness is seldom born of want—morning returns—daylight 
and hope have near affinity: again he thinks, and _plods, 
and works; strikes upon some new plan, or like his Parisian 
brother, hears of a new periodical, encounters all the past again 
—again revives—again despairs; and perhaps, when the heart is 
just worn out, and the spirit of enjoyment dwindled, he gets 
at once both bread and fame; and then the ignorant talk of his 
luck, little knowing the drops of blood that have mingled with 
the sweat of the proud brow of him who suffered all in the calm 
dignity of solitude and silence. 

Or his body—if the scale turn the other way—is found near 
Westminster or Blackfriars bridge. 

The landlady of the public-house to which the corse is brought 
screams, as the hand rests upon the table—‘“‘It is so like death 
itself;’” and the young bar-maid, when she has got over her 
horror, places a clean napkin beneath the head. The coroner 
inquires what was found upon the body—money ?—“ No! the 
likes of them,” says the waterman, never has money.” ‘* Any 
writing ?”—* Yes, in pencil, all rubbed out.” 

It is not a case requiring consideration. The fat jury bring 
in their verdict, “ accidentally drowned,”—that is all. Alone 
he suffered—alone he died. Mistaking taste for genius—an 
impulse for a talent—better that such had been content to toil 
on in humble but honest itfdustry—that finds a more rapid 
reward than can await small abilities in literature. 

Hundreds so have died in England. How they live and get on 
in France, M. Alberic tells us, and the Parisian newspapers 
record the “ scenes ” where misery dies, Selon les regles. 

We may be the means of saving some of the many literary 
aspirants of the present hour from much misery, by mentioning 
a fact or two, which they are not, perhaps, in a position to know. 
Two editors of periodicals, who pay their contributors, were talking 
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on the number of chance articles they had inserted during their 
editorships.—* I have accepted two in three years,” said the one ; 
** And I am certain,” replied the other, ‘ that in seven years I 
have not inserted a dozen, take them all together.’ Instead of 
sending their papers to reviews and magazines, it is by far a 
better way for literary aspirants in the first instance to obtain the 
approbation and acquaintance of some distinguished literary man, 
to whom their past characters may be made known, and then to 
try to make their way, aided by the guidance and introductions 
with which he may furnish them. Among the rejected con- 
tributors of one of our best magazines, we could number upon 
sufficient authority half-a-dozen at least, of the most popular 
writers of the day, and it would not be difficult to name nearly 
that number of successful publications within the last few years 
which were offered to magazines and returned to their agthors. 
If a young man feels sure, on carefully and soberly weighed 
evidence that he has the necessary stuff in him could he bring 
it out, there ig no need of his becoming acquainted with despair, 
er seeking a bed in the muddy Thames, there are thousands of 

rosperous men in London who have looked wistfully on their 
ast shilling. 

Kenny Meadows has given us two lords—a lord, and a lordling 
we may call him; and Mr Douglas Jerrold has illustrated the 
latter, in a sketch at once rigid, coarse, and powerful. M. de 
Courchamps has given us Les Duchesses—indeed the French 
* heads” tend much towards the aristocracy, though we know, 
and authors ought to know, that the aristocracy never did, nor 
never can, furnish us with traits of national character. 

The attorneys, physicans, figurantes, virtuosos, and monthly 
nurses, (Madame de Bawy has depicted the French and Leigh Hunt 
the English woman of this duty) have no distinctive features. But 
Le Comte Horace de Viel-Castel has given an amusing sketch 
of the modern Egeria, the political lady of modern Paris; he tells 
us that to be greatly attractive she should be “ furnished” with 
a husband, whose necessary perfection is to be always “ absent,” 
and unless she be rich and of a certain age, she runs the danger 
of being considered only a bealiliy. We have but few fixed 
specimens of this class in England ; those who have been publicly 
amongst us are either foreign bred or foreign born, those of our 
own women who have dared anything in that way have compa- 
ratively failed: the public voice is against them, and they have 
not the Parisian art of being agreeable ; their husbands insist on 
being considered something more than “furniture.” The men 
sneer, and their co-mates in restriction say, ‘ Oh fie,” as if a moral 
crime had been committed, and. hence an English woman either 
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dreads to join in any conversation beyond the conventional one, 
lest she should be called ‘‘n.asculine,” or if she avows a political 
creed, tones it according to her husband’s opinion—sometimes (itis 
true) caricaturing it. A French woman's creed is as independent 
of his, as his is of her’s. 

We remember one English political lady, of the high Tory 
school, a lady who, like the virtuous Marcia, “‘ towered above her 
sex,” and stood stately and erect as one of the minarets of West- 
minster abbey, who always told her daughter to wash her face 
whenever she was kissed by her nurse, and hold up her head 
and keep up her dignity ; who declared it was vastly unpleasant 
to know there’ were any poor, for it was almost impossible 
to believe them honest—who really believed that riches, power, 
and dominion, were made for the great, and that misery was 
the legitimate right of the humble. It was at the time of 
the passing of the Reform Bill, to which, of course, she was 
violently opposed. ‘The daughter we have mentioned was dying, 
and our political lady was walking backwards and forwards in a 
state of great agitation in her drawing-room—*“ My friend,” she 
said, to a'visitor, while tears streamed from her eyes, “ my friend, 
I am distracted: what between my sick child, and the affairs of 
the nation, | am almost mad.” : 

There is another “ picture” of so unpleasant a nature, that 
were not truth our object—the truth we mean which teaches us 
to know things as they really are—we should say it might have 
been omitted altogether; we allude to that of the ‘ Midwife,’ by 
L, Roux. The translator has taken great liberties with the 
original, so as to make it fit for our English tables, but the 
wood engraving is sufficiently disgusting, and the squalid infant 
at the commencement of the tale is an index to much misery 
and secret crime. 

The French pictures are full-length; Kenny Meadows has 
given us generally nothing but heads; some of them are admi- 
rable, particularly when he brings in a bit of the figure to assist 
the face; as in the ‘Common Informer,’ the man who calls the 
otherwise dormant vices of the law into activity, and carries away, 
in the estimate of popular prejudice, the whole of the odium, 
nine-tenths of which ought to belong to the laws he enforces. 
This is the man whose keen eye grows bright and more bright 
over the three-halfpenny conviction of a peor orange seller, and 
who rubs his hands in ecstacy if he catch a widow vending 
without a license, though all she might make in the course 
of the year would not pay for one. The common informer, 
thrives better in England than in any other part of the world, 
because nowhere are so many laws left on the Statute book, which 
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ought not to be executed, and which no person who has not 
something to gain by it will Jend his aid in the execution of ; 
while no where, again, are the inconveniences and other discour- 
agements to a resort to the courts of justice so great as to deter 
everybody from it in ordinary cases, except the ‘ prosecutor by 
profession.” Ireland is no country for the comimon informer, the 
strongest police force would not protect him; he would be torn 
in pieces sooner or later, and he knows it. We once heard a 
beggarly-looking Irish woman denounce a man who was sus- 
pected—only suspected—of watching to see at what time the 
whiskey shops closed for the night. 

“There ye go,” she said, “ tottering on yer limbs, which are 
ashamed to support such a carcass ; there’s blight in yer eye, and 
mildew on yer lip; a heavy curse yer mother carried when she 
carried you, and the very grass ye tread on hates yer weight. 
There'll be no dance at yer wake, for you'll never die in yer 
bed ; and the fox of the land, and the fish of the sea, will scorn 
to touch ye, dead or alive, on account of the dirty drop that 
pisins yer whole body.” The shivering man shrank, and slunk 
under an archway from the virago’s ire; and while the power 
of her eloquence still vibrated in our ears, she turned round, and 
with inimitable’ self-possession added, “I’m a dale asier now, 
since I have tould him a dit of my mind.” If this was only “a 
bit” of her mind, what must the whole have been ? 

Lover has failed, we think, in his delineation and defence of 
the Irish peasant, almost as signally as Mr Kenny Meadows in 
his portrait thereof. The artist has given the Irish harvester as 
he may be seen on the stage, not certainly as he is seen on the 
road. ‘There is nothing of the devil-may-care rollicking expres- 
sion befitting such a set of features, nor have they the Spanish 
caste of the south of Ireland. The eye should twinkle, and the 
lip be ready with a jest, a smile, or a sneer. William Howitt 
has given us a bright, brave, “breezy” sketch of the English 
“wrye but Meadows had no business to paint such an animal 
1ead as a specimen of our “native born :”—an animal with a 
knife and lump of bacon or bread, in the very act of thrusting it 
into his brutish mouth. The portfait reminds us of a story told 
to us by a Buckinghamshire medical practitioner, of a farmer 
who brought an immense overgrown girl to his house, to ask 
his advice concerning her health. “She had no spirits,” said 
the father, “to do anything, and seemed as heavy as a lump of 
lead.” ‘The following dialogue took place : 


“ Well, my good girl, when do you get 7 ?”’— At half-past 
seven, sur, since I’ve been delicate.” (She weighed at least 
twelve stone.) ‘ And when breakfast ?’”—* Ataight.” ‘ What 
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do you eat for breakfast ?”—~‘* Bread, and bacon, and yell (ale).” 
** When do you dine ?”—*“ At one, sur.” “ You take nothing, 
I suppose, between breakfast and dinner ?’—“TI pick a bit of 
bread and could bacon and yell, when fayther has a drop o’beer, 
at eleven.” ‘ What do you eat for dinner ?”—* Bread and hot 
baacon and yell, and may be, a bit o’ hard doompling.” “ Then, 
I suppose, you wait till tea—at what hour is that?” “ At four— 
but we don’t take tea, it’s so washy, fayther says—we take bread 
and could baacon and yell.” ‘ And then,” said the doctor, 
‘‘T suppose you go to bed?”—* Na, na,” exclaimed the red- 
cheeked victim of self-imposed regimen, and while she spoke she 
smiled as well as her fat cheeks permitted; “we have supper 
last, at aight :—a little hot bit of bacon, bread, and yell !” 

Our English peasants are not all such ; and we cannot thank 
Mr Meadows for having so described the character—so pictured 
the English to the French, as to bear out a notion the conductor 
of the Lafitte diligence entertained not long ago of ourselves. 
We had dined; and were taking a quiet slumber in the coupé, 
when the big-boot postillion peeped in through the glass, and in 
answer to his question concerning the passengers, our guide 
answered, in a tone between a sneer and a growl—* TJis sont 
Anglais; ils ont diner ; et a present ils dorment.” 

he ‘ Commercial Traveller’ is a very true picture of a race of 
men, almost, if not altogether, exclusively English; for the 
commis-voyageur of the French, as represented by the lustre 
Gaudissart of Balzac, is a different animal. Every man, accord- 
ing to Hamlet, * hath business and desire, such as it is,” but we 
much doubt if any traveller hath business and desire like his who 
travels in the service of commerce. ‘‘ His very pleasures,” we 
are told, “are matters of business; his business is in every sense 
a matter of business in the main, for it is executed under circum- 
stances peculiarly favourable to health, energy, and excitement, 
and its accomplishment is sure to be crowned with the exquisite 
enjoyment derived from nnoyances disregarded, or difficulties 
overcome.” 

Truly the man of commerce leads a nervous life—he needs all 
his philosophy when prices fall;—that sort of feeling, however, 
is confined to the merchant; the commercial traveller, though he 
sports a “bit of blood’ screwed on all fours, all game and 
in high condition, and shows his blue “ Taglioni’’ in one of 
Albert’s best fifty guinea “ turn-outs”—black, picked out with 
bright green, cane back, tilbury springs, and harness unim- 

eachable, has nothing to do with the great game of commerce. 
t is little more than a stop-watch, wound up at a particular 
time, at which he never fails. ‘I am sure,” said the landlady 
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of the ‘ George,’ at Cambridge, “something must have happened 
to Mr Granger.” ‘Why so ?’—“He has been at the door 
always at five minutes to one every twenty-seventh of March, 
twenty-seventh of June, and thirtieth of September, for the last 
eleven years. Something must have happened to poor Mr 
Granger!” The landlady was right—at ten minutes past one, 
a new face came in the old gig—Mr Granger was dead! 

We never knew punctuality like unto the punctuality of com- 
mercial travellers but once. It was in the case of a gentleman, 
an Irish one too, which makes it more extraordinary. He was a 
red and white faced little spare old man, as long’ as we remember 
him, with hair as white as his very white frilled shirt. He always 
wore drab-coloured breeches, fastened with small flat mother-of- 
= buttons at the knees, a dark brown coat and waistcoat, very 

ne white cambric cravat; and had a benevolent smile that expanded 
to the whole world. ‘Twice a-year he crossed the Channel, and 
journeyed up to London through North Wales; was never accom- 
panied by a servant ; never rode his own horses, or drove in his own 
carriage, although he had in Ireland those appendages which a 
eae possessed of six thousand a year is supposed, if he 
ikes, to be able to indulge in. If the weather permitted, he 
would journey through North Wales on foot; if not, he would 
hire a post chaise. He never, for nearly twenty years, was five 
minutes beyond his time at any one of the inns where he stopped 
on the road. He would stay two days where he breakfasted, 
three where he dined, and two wire he supped. So, in those 
days, when people could not manage to travel without seeing and 
hearing, he knew the road, and the road knew him. His pre- 
sence, gentle and quiet though he was, made a jubilee wherever 
he remained; his charity might be termed universal; he was 
welcomed by smiles, and departed amid tears; and yet one 
undissolved mystery hung over him, and now forms a tale which 
people tell in half whispers. We were staying on a fishing 
excursion at Bangor, where he always managed to dine, and 
remain the three accustomed days. ‘he landlady was in a little 
bustle ; the chicken prepared for Mr H was not so white as 
he liked it and as she wished it to be; it must be ready to put 
upon the table exactly at four. ‘The postchaise always went 
from Bangor to meet him at Holyhead (where he remained two 
days), and it would be back five minutes before four to the 
minute. By three o’clock, a crowd of aged infirm people, to 
whom this singular man allowed an annual pension, had already 
begun to assemble round the inn door. It was a bright sunny 
day,—the little crowd increased, anxiously looking for the arrival 
of “the poor man’s friend,” The landlady had on her best silk 
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dress, and reminded the landlord that he might wear his Sunday 
waistcoat; the barmaid and chambermaid were all smiles and 
ape ribbons; everything seemed to prognosticate happiness. 
t was now past five; the landlady had worked herself into a 
state of consternation— Such a thing had never happened 
before—the chicken was spoiled. At last a shout from his pen- 
sioners announced the appearance of the postchaise—it came !— 
there was a band of crape round the old postillion’s cap, and the 
blinds were drawn up. ‘* My God!” exclaimed the landlady, ag 
the man slowly descended, “* My God! is it so!” For a con- 
siderable time the anxious crowd could elicit no information from 
the old postboy—he leaned his elbow upon the shoulder of the 
near horse—his whip dangled idly from one hand, and he covered 
his face with the other ;—the lame old stable-helper stood blub- 
bering in his best red jacket, with his hand upon the handle of 
the chaise door ;—the crowd caught the infection—the landlady 
could not speak, but her lips quivered, and the two servant girls 
wept together ;—he, whom they should never see again, had been 
to them all a rich, and yet a familiar, friend. ‘There were but 
two unconcerned creatures in the small crowd; one was the 
house-dog, who, taking advantage of the confusion, had walked 
quietly out with the chicken, and was eating it under the land- 
lady’s very nose. ‘‘ A heartless thing of him,” as she said after- 
wards, “at such a time.” ‘The other was the stable-boy, a 
chubby Welsh chap of about thirteen, who, perceiving that it 
would be some time before there could be anything for him 
to do, commenced making his way through a large green cod-. 
ling, a proceeding the landlord reproved by giving him a heavy 
thump on the back, and calling him “a brute.” We havea 
regard for Kenny Meadows, but he could not picture the empty 
postchaise so as to do it justice—the whole group told the 
story, without a word spoken; eloquent of deaths doings, it 
was yet full of living nature—the landlady endeavouring to 
preserve her dignity and restrain her tears—the uncontrolled 
grief of the old postboy, who “had lost the best friend he 
ever had”—the varied, yet deep distress of the crowd—the young 
widow, whose husband had perished with five others in a fish- 
ing-boat off the coast—she, who had brought her three children 
that they might ‘‘ bless his honour”—the old room-keeper, 
once almost a gentlewoman, who now, when she should see the 
friend “God had raised up for her,” no more, must go to the 
workhouse !—thesobbing of the two gaily dressed lasses, who “ had 
only seen the dear old gentleman once,” yet cried the loudest of 
them all—the landlord, who having thumped the stable boy, stood 
with his back to the crowd, ashamed of an emotion which agi- 
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tates for much good the strongest heart, as the wind shakes the 
fruit-laden bough that its treasures may descend to the earth—it 
was a touching picture of the uncertainty of hope—of the uncer- 
tainty of all things. “ Itis the first time he ever disappointed us,” 
said the landlady; ‘‘and,” answered the post-boy, “ wi// be the last. 
They’re as bad at ‘the head,’ almost, as we are here; they ex- 
pected him two days and a few hours ago, and thought all wasn’t 
right; but I waited for the packet, and would see the captain, 
and he gave me the newspaper that tells all about it: we might 
have known it without that.” Bangor looked to us so miserable 
the whole of that day, that we left it the next, and only wish we 
could have transferred the portrait of our old friend to canvass, 
under the title of ‘The Benevolent Gentleman.’ Mr Meadows 
may possibly take the hint; and we may give him the written 
‘ portrait” at full-length. 

. L. Roux makes an observation in his ‘ Physician’ which 
is worth consideration as to its reality. He says:—* Since 
religious faith has become enfeebled in France, the physician 
and the lawyer have acquired a stronger influence over so- 
ciety. The physician supersedes the confessor.” Our English 
physician cannot possibly assume the place of him who did not 
previously exist, and so we take it for granted his influence in 
society is pretty much what it always was. An anonymous 
scribe of Mr Tyas has given usa sketch of a fashionable English 
— caustic enough ; and it is singular that both he and the 

rench writer allude to the recent unwillingness of an English 
physician of a certain standing to profane his fee-receiving hand by 
using a lancet, though doing so might save the life of one he had 
for many years called “friend.” How coldly unpatriotic may a 
man be called who commits an action of this kind; it spreads as 
a national reproach, and the crime of the individual is spoken of 
as if the nation were a party to its perpetration. We never re- 
collect to have seen a lethtente finger unadorned by a mourn- 
ing ring. This hanging out of the black flag we think injudi- 
cious. We know that patients do die; but it is not very pleasant 
to observe a perpetual memento mori on your physician’s dexter 
hand, when you feel very feverish, and he is feeling your pulse. 

In turning over the pages of Mr Tyas’s publication we meet 
with a ‘ Parish Beadle.’ All beadles resolve themselves, since 
the time of Oliver Twist, into one—Mr Bumble; Cornelius 
Webb’s John ‘ Justin Bubb’ is nothing more nor less than his 
younger brother. We do not accuse Cornelius of plagiarism, but 

r Bumble was so faithful, that whatever is faithful must be like 
him. Beadles are all alike. 

In the same number with this is the best design of the whole 
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series, * The Spoilt Child,’ the determined ‘will be naughty’ of 
the brat, as he shuts his eyes in positive rage and malevolence, 
and brandishes aloft the watch and fork, having kicked a decanter 
and wine-glass off the table, while one grandmamma looks posi- 
tively enchanted at his prowess, and the other holds up an apple, 
with a “ Do be good, there’s a darling”—look. ‘The face of the 
surly gentleman in the back ground deserves all praise; he has 
judiciously folded his arms, to keep them quiet; if he had not 
he would certainly do what we desire to do ourselves. 

There is also a sad sweet head, ‘’The Family Governess,’ with 
the touching motto from Alfred Tennyson’s poem— 


“ She only said, ‘ My life is dreary.’” 


Miss Winter has evidently written to the plate. What she has 
done is to the purpose, and that is all. ‘The facts she states are 
of but too common occurrence, but no portion of her detail is so 
touching as the motto. We wonder that some pen, at once strong 
and delicate, has not been employed to illustrate the sufferings of 
the daily governess, a more hard-working class than the resident. 
There is one who passes our gate every morning at a quarter 
before eight; she is never a moment later ; the cook knows this so 
well that she sets the kitchen clock by “the lady in the cottage _ 
bonnet.” All the winter through we could tell her approach by the 
plashing of her clogs in the wet unrepaired piece of path at the 
corner, a standing disgrace to our highway znspectors (highway- 
men we were going to call them, for they take our rates and do 
not mend our ways); and now she passes noiselessly, as our 
flowers grow, but, like them, neither unobserved nor unremem- 
bered. Her bonnet is a coarse Dunstable. Within the last 
week the morone-coloured ribands have been replaced by those 
of vapeur, but they are very plainly put on; the ruche be- 
neath is ornamented with a sprig or two of sweet pea. The 
green gauze has taken the place of the black veil, and a parasol 
—not one of those fawn-coloured, baby-like, fairy mushrooms of 
the present season, but a large, full-grown parasol, three years 
old at the very least—has replaced the heavy brown cotton um- 
brella, whose weight her thin white wrist seemed hardly able to 
sustain. ‘The broderie on her collar is coarse, but the collar sits 
smoothly, and is very white; her shawl—what a useful shawl it 
has been! with the assistance of a boa she seemed to think it a 
sufficient protection against last winter’s cold, and yet now, 
thrown a little open at the throat, and with the relief of a white 
collar, how well it looks. Her dress was then merino, now it is 
mousseline-de-laine (the merino will be cleaned and made to 
look like new at Michaelmas); her boots have been some time 
Vor XXXIII. No. IL. N 
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exchanged for prunella shoes, fitting nicely; and she generally 
rests a roll of music and one or two books in the bend of the 
arm, the hand of which carries the parasol. We must not forget 
her brown silk bag; what odds and ends peep out of it at times, 
when it is over-full—ends of German wool, paper patterns, net- 
ting, knotting, and knitting needles, half a dozen new pens (the 
nibs being out to avoid injury), or a round ruler; the bag is never 
empty; and yet, if you could only see the little thread-bare purse 
within, worn out, not by money, but by time! She is not hand- 
some now, but who knows what she might become, were the 
weight of anxiety that presses upon her broad, polished brow 
removed. Her countenance ye thoughtless would say) wants 
oe it wants variety of expression, but the one is that of 
pallid, silent resignation; her eyes have an earnest, gentle look, 
when they raise the silken curtains that veil—not their bright- 
ness, but their sadness; she looks neither to the right nor the Toft, 


except, perhaps, to glance at the church clock; but she finds she 
has no need to hasten her steps; except when her mother is ill, 
she is always in time. Perhaps she casts a wistful eye towards 
the bookseller’s placard, telling of her greatest luxury, a new 
novel; or at the linendraper’s, with an undefined hope that, by 
the time she receives her next month’s salary, she may seek a 


cheap challis amongst the stock now selling off. Ribbons do not 
attract her; she has trimmed her bonnet and learnt the blessing 
of thrift. She is neither short nor tall, dark nor fair; nor does 
her cheek wear the palor of absolute ill-health, for she is obliged 
to take exercise, but it bears the flush of oppressed spirits. She 
is young, and would be mirthful, if she were not a daily governess. 
The daily governess must know everything—we correct our- 
selves, she much teach everything; she has taken lessons in every 
thing, and instead of resting after her varied labours, when she 
returns to her mother’s lodging, she works hard to keep even a 
little way beyond her pupils,—her employers, good people! ex- 
pecting a young woman of nineteen to teach pailoatly those 
various accomplishments to be perfect in one of which occupies, or 
is supposed to occupy, the while of a man’s live! While the man 
receives a guinea an hour for teaching one thing, the girl, the 
daily governess receives two or three shi/lings an hour for teaching 
all things, and is obliged to smile and apologize, if ‘‘ the lady” 
taunts her with not being as perfect in the one particular art as 
‘the professor!” The daily governess pays the highest of all 
slave-tributes for patronage! ‘ Miss Gray, if I recommend you, 
you must do the figure of that new dance very often before the 
children.” ‘* Miss Gray, Alicia’s shoulders are growing round.” 
** Miss Gray, Alfred must not ink his tuckers.” “ Miss Gray, I 
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wish you would learn to tune the piano; I don’t understand why 
you can’t tune it as well as the harp.” ‘ Miss Gray, poor little 
Louisa cannot finish the Cologne stand; pray take it raat and 
finish it for her.” Poor Miss Gray, she thinks she could bear all 
this if her pupils loved her; the affection and tenderness which 
her gentle heart yearns to bestow is thrown back upon her. She 
is a daily governess. And yet the mother of those children thinks 
herself most considerate. Has not Miss Gray “had something 
to take” when the children dined? She has been four hours at 
her first house, and then has to give an hour’s music lesson a mile 
farther on, and then another—and, it may be, another. She re- 
-passes our gate about six in the evening, and has what she calls a 
holiday once in the week, when she returns ‘“‘home” at three 
o'clock ; “‘ home,” narrow as it is, is the oasis of her desert. ‘ Are 
you not very weary, Miss Gray?” ‘ No,” she answers, with a 
feeble smile ; “am I not fortunate to be employed ?” 

This is a gloomy picture; yet we recommend this also to 
Mr Meadows. Our ‘ Heads of the People’ are, however, 
varied. ‘The series called ‘Tavern Heads’ are good, and to 
be good they must be “coarse.” We want more sterling 
characters introduced into the series: the ‘ English Grazier’ 
during the war; the ‘ Greenwich Pensioner,’ whose old timbers 
shiver with delight when the glory of Old England bears a-head ; 
the “ Chelsea Pensioner,’ enjoying the shelter of the hospital 
—, for his declining years by the goodheartedness of * Poor 

elly,’ who wrung a hospital for old soldiers from the heartless 


levity of the King whose effigy stares at you in the square, while 
she, poor lass, has mouldered, unhonoured and unrecognized, in 
her narrow grave—another proof of the justice of national 
tributes. We want the ‘ Engineer ;’ we want the ‘ Old Lieu- 


tenant;’ we want the ‘ Dramatist;’ we want the ‘ Actor;’ we 
want the ‘Coal Heaver;’ we want the ‘Smuggler,’ the dwin- 
dled descendant of the bold Buccaneer; we want the ‘ Covent 
garden Basket Woman;’ we want the ‘ Street Sweeper ;’ 
we want the ‘Turnpike Gate Man; in short, we must send 
a list of our “wants” to Mr Kenny Meadows, and bring our 
rambling article to a close by a character we saw this morning— 
the ‘ Sweeper of the Long Crossing,’ whose cunning sparkles in 
his keen'grey eyes, twinkling from under the overhanging lid, 
and giving point to his genuine Irish eloquence. He has been a 
soldier, that old street sweeper, and lost his arm in the service of 
his country ; he wears a long old blue cotamore, more shreds 
than patches; his cawbeen (which is rather inclined to rest over 
his right eye) would replace Power’s chapeau, in the ¢ Irish Lion,’ 
if any unfortunate chance deprived him of that invaluable 
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es ae oy His figure is drawn together more by habit than 
age, for he has a trick of folding his arm over the empty sleeve, 
and resting his broom @ la militaire, like a musket on his 
shoulder. It is difficult to determine whether his brogue or his 
blarney is the most powerful; and during all wohen ka parades 
up and down the “long crossing,” meditating how to humbug 
both man and woman. The moment anything resembling a lady 
is seen in the distance he commences sweeping where, really, 
there is nothing to remove, for his “ crossing” is a pattern of 
soldierly neatness. 

*‘ God bless ye, my lady. If I knew you war to be out this 
fine damp morning, it’s lavender and roses I’d have made ready. 
for yer feet.” ‘ Well, the crossing is damp,” answers the lady, 
smiling at the fellow’s oddity and impudence—“ the crossing is 
damp.” “ Sure, my lady, you have only to throw the warm 
light of = eves on it, madam, and it ’ill dry up like powder!” 

This (he says) generally procures him, ond is well worth, six- 


pence; if the lady gives him but fourpence for the compliment, he 
calls it “cheating the revenue.” The sweeper of the “ long cross- 
ing” has two little children, as efficient in roguery as their accom- 
plished parent. Be it remembered that he lost an arm in battle, 
and on use does he make of this deprival in his solicitations. 


We have known him long; and the children either as vendors of 
threads, tapes, or matches, or as downright positive beggars, ‘* who 
have neither father nor mother,’’ are well known to usalso. The 
made an attack upon the heart and sympathies of our fat cosh 
one morning, and she being “ new to the place,” and tender- 
minded, bestowed upon them the greater part of a shoulder of 
mutton. “I would not have given it,” quoth she, “but the 
children assured me that their father left his bones at Waterloo, 
and I do pity soldiers’ orphans.’’ We did not remind her that 
more than twenty years had elapsed since the battle, and that the 
eldest child could not be more than twelve years old, but took 
our way to the long crossing, and found our acquaintance leaning 
against a post, and cutting the meat off the shoulder with great 
zest and dexterity. 

** What a shame,” we exclaimed, “to bring your children up 
to tell nothing but lies!” ‘* Lord bless yer honour, I never did 
such a thing; if they tells lies, i¢ comes to them natural.” 
* Why, they told a positive falsehood at our house this morning 
—they said their father left his bones at Waterloo.” 

The fellow grinned, held the blade-bone of the shoulder and 
the clasp-knife in his one hand, by a dexterous movement shook 
his hat over his hat a little lower over his right eye, and said, 
with the most perfect sangfroid,— 
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** Well yer honour, that’s no lie. Sure I did leave my bones 
Su Waterloo—the beautiful bones of my arrum, and my five 

ngers !” 

There is a great deal, yet, of character for Mr Kenny Mea- 
dows to picture ; for Mr Douglas Jerrold, an author of consider- 
able ability and of established reputation, to write about; and 
for Mr Tyas to publish. The three combined have done their 
“business” well, so far as it has been carried; but we hope it 
may be with them as with the school boy—praise his last copy 
ever so warmly he is sure to tel! you, “ Ah! but that’s not my 
best !”] A. M. H. 





Arr. VI.—1. Oliver Cromwell, and Cromwell and the Republi- 
cans. By John Forster, Esq., of the Inner Temple. London: 
Longman. 1839. : 


. The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and the State of Europe 
during the early Part of the Reign of Louis XIV. Illustrated 
in a Series of Letters between Dr John Pell, Resident Am- 
bassador with the Swiss Cantons, Sir Samuel Morland, Sir 
William Lockhart, Mr Secretary Thurloe, and other Distin- 
guished Meu of the Time. Now first published from the 
Originals. Edited by Robert Vaughan, D.D., Professor of 
Ancient and Modern History in University College, London. 
With an Introduction on the Character of Cromwell, and of 
his Times. London: Colburn. 1838. 


HE life of Cromwell, by Mr Forster, is one of a series of bio- 
=  graphies of British statesmen, which, in addition to the general 
ability and occasional eloquence by which it is distinguished, 
renders generous justice, tor the first time in our literature, to 
several of the sehlent and choicest spirits of the Commonwealth. 
Dr Vaughan, already distinguished as a biographer and historian, 
has, in a collection of curious and amusing original letters, ac- 
companied with an excellent and well-written introduction, pre- 
sented us with a very valuable addition to the historical literature 
of the Protectorate, and thrown new light on a period of our his- 
tory which, without being remote, is singularly obscure. 

There is, we think, a mistake prevalent regarding the province 
of the historian. He is the teller of a story, and not the judge 
of the actors in it. His business is not to sentence, but to nar- 
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rate and explain: to make us understand the men and deeds of a 
period, rather than to preoccupy our gminds with his own moral 
estimate of them. Let it not be dreamed that, when he is doing 
his utmost to conceive exactly what was really thought and done, 
and to represent it to others,—when he is straining all his facul- 
ties of apprehension in realizing to himself the states of other 
minds—perchance the inner and spiritual arcana of great and 
godlike men—the work he is about is a less noble one, demand- 
ing feebler gifts, or poorer attainments, than may be needful to 
enable him to apply the dogmas of his sect or school to the con- 
duct of other sects, schools, events, times, or men. ‘The contrary 
is the fact. To bring a certain set of ready-made maxims and 
opinions to bear on any subject whatever is, perhaps, of all men- 
tal operations, the most mechanical and ordinary. ‘The narrowest 
and blindest capacities are perfectly adequate to decide whether 
the deeds of a Cromwell or a Napoleon square with the creeds 
and commonplaces of their Owenism or Puseyism, their Paineism 
or Evangelicism, their Benthamism or Coleridgeism ; or—things 
more common and meaner still—the constitutional Toryism or 
the constitutional Whiggism of their respective parties. This is the 
every-day work of every-day minds. Itzs commonplace. ‘The work 
of the historian is of a far loftier order. When he devotes himself 


to form a clear conception of the manifold opinions of historical oe 


sons, and the varieties of grounds of them, as they exist in minds of 
all degrees of mental power; when he strives, by means of his sym- 
pathies, to feel how the restless and marvellous waves of emotion 
and passion heave and dash in the mysterious souls of men; when 
his imagination tries to picture the infinitely variegated imagery 
which clothes and colours both the intellectual and emotional 
states which he seeks to realize to himself; and when all these 
enterprizes of his judgment and his genius regard the intellects, 
and hearts, and fancies, of men who oe for many long centu- 
ries, been silent and still in the house of death, the historian will 
find that the work he essays is one demanding the noblest, rich- 
est, sharpest, and deepest powers and faculties ever yet possessed 
by the God-gifted of our race. In this spirit, then, of appreciative 
narration, and not in a judicial spirit of decision, ought the cha- 
racter of a Cromwell to be approached, especially when it is 
likely, by some millions of chances to one at least, that the 
attempt of the biographer or reviewer involves an effort of the 
less to comprehend the greater. 

The men, impelled by the love of fame, who seek distinction 
by heading revolutions, will find little to “spur onwards their 
clear spirits,” or increase that “infirmity of their noble minds,” © 
in the history of the reputation of a revolutionist who has never 
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been surpassed either in the grandeur of his talents or the splen- 
dour of his success—Oliver Cromwell. Nearly two hundred 
years have passed away since he ran his conquering career; since 
the might of the thoughts of his one, solitary brain, changed the 
fortunes of his party from defeat to triumph; since he—the ob- 
seure and struggling brewer of Huntingdon—placed himself in 
the throne of the Stuarts and the Tudors, and made himself 
stronger there than any of either name ;—and the nervous, fan- 
tastic, dream-struck, Puritan farmer of St Ives took the stricken 
power and degraded name of England up, and bore them aloft, 
on the eagle-wings of a far-sighted and firm-hearted statesman- 
ship, to an elevation of glory unsurpassed in her illustrious his- 
tory ;—yet, though the principles nearest his heart have long 
been identified with European civilization, and the number of 
their friends is all but co-equal with the number of the instructed 
and the free—though many successive schools and tastes have 
flourished and died in our literature, and each has poured forth 
its myriads of biographers, until the student is compelled, in our 
libraries, to wade knee-deep in the eulogistic biographies of 
fribbles,—yet have eight genetations of his countrymen lived, 
and scribbled, and enjoyed the sweet fruits of his toils, and Oliver 
Cromwell—a man crowned in life with the triple success of the 
warrior, the patriot, and the statesman—has not to the pre- 
sent hour obtained from any one of those generations or schools 
the poor oblation of even a single able biography, either eulo- 
gistic, or friendly, or fair. Royalists have written of him—he 
made them exiles and beggars; Republicans have written of him 
—he scattered them like chaff; and therefore, as the beaten write 
of the beater, and the scattered of the scatterer, have the Royalists 
and the Republicans written of Oliver Cromwell. To England, 
to Europe, to all time, and to the whole earth, he was — ever 
will be the warrior-apostle of toleration, a doctrine blending the 
nobleness of free thought with the sweetness of holy charity, 
which he upheld in debate against the passive obedience of the 
Prelate and the uniformity of the Presbyterian, and in battle 
against the brilliant gallantry of Rupert and the fiery austerity 
of Lesly. Toleration has long been a commonplace with the 
descendants of his enemies: when will they practise it towards 
him and his memory ? 

The prevalent opinions and interests of the influential part of 
society—and consequently of literary men—having, since the 
restoration of Charles II, run counter to the fame of Oliver 
Cromwell, the accumulation of accusations has, therefore, been 
constant and continual, and resistance to them an ungracious and 
unwelcome task. He has been almost uniformly described as 


a 
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a coarse and ignorant soldier; false between man and man, and 
false to the political faith of his youth; actuated by a rampant 
ambition which struck down, with a sword thirsting for blood, 
alike the opposing life of his anointed king and the opposing 
truths of the fetes he boasted, an apostate and a —- in 
short ; who cloaked sensuality, ambition, cruelty, falsehood, apos- 
tacy, and usurpation, in the revolting meanness of a conscious 
and Puritanic Resection. The triumph of the living Cromwell 
over Charles I was not more complete that was the victory of 
Charles II over Cromwell dead. Calumny has conquered his 
memory. Belonging to the people, it has not been the interest 
of either section of the aristocracy to protect his name ; and some 
faint idea of the justice which has been dealt out to his reputa- 
tion may be formed, by supposing what the reputation of a great 
Whig of the Revolution would be, were his party signally anni- 
hilated for ever, and none but Jacobites and Chartists to delineate 
his history. Biographers and historians know the maxim well— 
‘hit him hard, he has no friends.” Like the strong man -who 
beat a man weaker than himself, and this weaker one also who 
assaulted another weaker still, they know whom to beat. The 
pen of his enemies has written his life. ‘Though philosophers 
tell us, to know a man it is indispensable that you love him, can- 
dour and appreciation have done nothing for Oliver Cromwell ; 
the fierce strength of his character has been amply acknow- 
ledged, and the sorcery of hatred and malignity have transformed 
it into a shape fearful and loathsome, while no touches of affec- 
tion have evolved the excellence and loveliness within, as, ac- 
cording to the old marvellous legend and its deep and fine mystic 
meaning, Brandimarte, by three kisses, changed the monstrous 
snake issuing from the sepulchre into a beautiful fairy. 


Oliver Cromwell was born at Huntingdon, on the 25th of 
April, 1599:—thus all biographers begin, and then, without 
a pause or a thought more, proceed to narrate, in cold and 
abstract phrases, tue genealogy or the education of their hero; as 
if it were not true, that, in the trite date and the unnoticed 
locality, they have stated facts involving a thing which acts 
mightily on the future man,—the spirit of his time, as modified 
by the influence of his neighbourhood. Huntingdon, the most 
beautiful town in a district of fertile country little distinguished 
for its beauty, consists of one long crooked street, skirting the 
foot of a ridge of hills, and ending at the south on a brie ze which 
spans a broad and deep river. Above the bridge, and from the 
hill, which forms the north bank of the river, a wide and green 
plain is seen, sprinkled here and there with clumps of trees, and 
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veined by several winding and glittering streams, which here 
blend themselves with the principal river. Oliver Cromwell 
was born where every boy might learn to row, fish, and swim,— 
arts of no mean influence on practical manhood. Huntingdon, 
being a borough, the influence of commercial wealth, of interest 
in public business, of habits of discussion and inquiry, of the 
responsibility of representative to elective bodies, a of all those 
manifold associations which of old wound around his town the 

ride of the heart of the townsman, would almost insensibly sink 
into the characters of its rising youth. Huntingdon is situated 
at thé distance of an easy ride from Cambridge ;—Cambridge, 
where Whitgift and Cartwright fought, in the presence of Europe, 
the great and memorable puritanic controversy of the time— 
when the father of Oliver Cromwell was forming his ideas of 
Church and State—and when the hostile convictions were formed 
by the different fathers of that day, which their children were 
born to inherit in their souls and seal with their blood. Oliver 
Cromwell was a boy, five years old, when the insults of the 
Hampton Court Conference were heaped by the ribaldry of 
James the First on Mr Knewstubs and Mr Chadderton, two of 
the most distinguished members of the University of Cambridge. 


The boy could see in the eyes of his a or friends, or 


parents, the effects of these transactions; he would grow up, as in 
a spiritual climate, among the feelings they spread; and who 
can tell how deeply and strongly a mind like his may be touched 
by the first dimly seen glimpses obtained of that unknown world 
of thought—unseen, though speaking in fierce debates and 
solemn conferences,—invisible, yet flashing forth fire and blood, 
which is tritely and grandly called —* the spirit of the age ?” 
Oliver Cromwell enjoyed the advantage of being well born 
in a better sense than the word bears, when it is used to signify 
a descent from a line of ancestors less illustrious than their titles, 
men of splendid stars and squalid hearts—of men whose heads 
are not of half the value of their coronets. He was descended 
through his mother from the youngest of the three sons of Alex- 
ander, Lord Steward of Scotland, the founder of the royal family 
of the Stuarts; and Cromwell the Commoner was three generations 
nearer their common progenitor than Charles the King. This 
was something—nobody ever heard of a stupid Stuart. Charles I 
and Cromwell’s mother were eighth cousins. The great grand- 
father of Oliver Cromwell, Sir Richard Williams, adopted the 
name of Cromwell from his uncle Thomas Cromwell, a great 
man and a great statesman, who, though the son of a blacksmith, 
became Earl of Essex, the prime minister of Henry VIII, 
and Vicar-general of England. . When told of the traditions of 
his family and the blood which ran in his veins, Oliver Crom- 
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well would hear, in his boyish days, of a great statesman who 
raised himself from obscure to brilliant fortunes by his per- 
sonal qualities. The splendid estates of his family he would 
learn came from the beheaded victim of a royal tyrant. Sir 
Richard Withams, or Cromwell, himself was a gallant challenger 
and successful combatant at the joust held on May-day, 1540, 
before Durham House, (the spot is now called the Adelphi, and 
Adam street, Strand,) in the presence of King Henry the 
Eighth, where he distinguished himself so conspicuously against 
comers from all Europe, that the King exclaimed to him— 
** Formerly thou wast my Dick, but hereafter thou shalt be my 
diamond,” and bade him ever after wear a diamond ring in the 
forejamb of the demy-lion on his crest. He obtained a grant 
of awe) lands at the Reformation. Sir Richard Cromwell, the 
nephew of the Putney blacksmith’s son, beheaded in 1540, had 
two great grandsons who played significant parts in politics a 
century later; they were John Hampden and his cousin Oliver 
Cromwell. 

As regards his parents, too, Oliver Cromwell was well born. 
His father was Mr Robert Cromwell, the second son of Sir 
Henry Cromwell, knighted by Queen Elizabeth, and known to 
the poor of his neighbourhood as the Golden Knight. Mr 
Robert Cromwell, who appears to have been a worthy younger 
brother with a fortune of about 300/. per annum, married in early 
life Elizabeth, the daughter of William Steward, of the city of 
Ely, a young widow with a jointure of 60/. a year. “ Both Mr 
Cromwell and his wife were persons of great worth, and no way 
inclined to disaffection either in their civil or their religious 
principles, but remarkable for living upon a small fortune with 
decency, and maintaining a large family by their frugal cireum- 
spection.” Mr Robert Cromwell represented the borough in 
one of Elizabeth’s parliaments ; he sat also as a justice of the peace, 
and served as one of the bailiffs when his son was an infant. As 
their family increased, Mr Cromwell and his wife had the good 
sense to think that a provision for their children obtained by 
trade would disgrace neither the knightly origin of the one nor 
the royal descent of the other—a wholesome democratic convic- 
tion which the position of his parents would infuse into the 
breast of young Oliver. His father took up the trade of a brewer 
in Huntingdon. 

Oliver Cromwell had a good mother. She assisted her husband 
_in his business. ‘ The accounts were always given to the 
mistress.” When left by the death of her husband with the care 
of a young and numerous family, she gave dowries to five 
daughters sufficient to marry them into good families; amidst 
the splendours of Whitehall her solicitudes were constant over 
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her beloved son in his dangerous eminence; and when dying, 
she begged that she might not be interred in a royal tomb, but 
pel te to a simple grave in some country churchyard. Mr. 
Forster gives us an account of her portrait at Hinchinbrook. 
She wears a simple though beautiful cardinal or cloak of velvet, 
clasped by a small rich jewel; and in a white satin hood is 
modestly enveloped a face with light hair, large melancholy eyes, 
a mouth small and sweet, yet full and firm, as the mouth of a 
heroine, and with a pervading expression of quiet affectionateness. 
In 1654, this excellent woman died at Whitehall when ninety- 
four years old, and a little before her death gave her son, then 
Lord Protector, her blessing in these noble and touching words : 
—* The Lord cause his face to shine upon you, and comfort you 
in all your adversities, and enable you to do great things for the 
glory of your most high God, and to be a relief unto his people; 
my dear son, I leave my heart with thee; a good night.” 

These then were some of the circumstances in which this child 
was born, along with the buds and flowers, the brightening skies 
and warming breezes of the end of April in 1599. ‘There are 
many most important ones we cain never know, and the philo- 
sophy of character is too little developed for us to see all the 
meanings of those we have enumerated. Yet there is no one of 
them which can have failed to exercise potent influences over the 
formation of his character; though what it might ultimately 
become depended, among other things, on his organization, and 
the spirit of life and intelligence which informed it. 

Somewhat of this was soon seen. ‘The boy had plenty of life 
in him. ‘There is said to have been a curious figure of the devil 
wrought in the hangings behind the door of the room in which 
he was born; and it was asserted, long after, by a non-juror, 
that this personage watched, as a presiding destiny, over the 
young days of our hero. In proof whereof, it is narrated how a 
monkey once took him from his cradle, ran with him upon the 
leads of his uncle’s house at Hinchinbrook; and when the family, 
fearing he would be dropt, brought out beds to catch him as he 
fell, a certain personage took care of his own, and the monkey 
brought the child down in safety. As a “e he was cross, 
peevish, wild, wayward, violent, and reckless. Long after, when 
marching hovegh Huntingdon at the head of his troops, he 
called upon the curate of Cunnington, who had once saved him 
from drowning in his boyhood, and kindly asked his preserver 
if he recollected the circumstance. “ Yes, i do,” was the churlish 
reply, “ but I wish I had put ag in rather than see you in 
arms against your king.” Did the same mysterious personage 
inspire the monkey and the curate? King James having visited 
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Sir Oliver Cromwell at Hinchinbrook in 1604, it is said there 
occurred « notable prefiguration of the grand rebellion. Prince 
Charles and young Oliver—being of the same age—fought, and 
the shambling ant tottering king’s son received from the stout 
and sturdy brewer’s son—what ought to have satisfied him for 
life, and prevented the civil war—a bloody nose! “ The 
curtain of the future,” exclaims Mr. Forster, “ was surely for 
an instant upraised here!” One day when he was in bed, too, 
tir ed to sleep, the curtains were withdrawn by a gigantic figure 
like a woman, who told him he should be, before his death, the 
atest man in England; but, as he remarked, did not mention 
the word king. For this “ folly and wickedness” he was well 
flogged, and his uncle, Sir Thomas Steward, assured him “ it 
was traitorous to entertain such thoughts.” The day-dreams of 
a boy Cromwell are not a slight thing; this one was talked of b 
both armies from the beginning of the troubles; and Srenmall 
himself, some half a century after, spoke of it on the day when 
the crown was offered to him. The manhood of many men is 
only an attempt to realise in the facts of life the dreams of youth. 
When at Huntingdon Free School, to which the dreamer was 
sent, “ from A, B, C, discipline and the slighted governance of 


a mistress,” he acted the part of Tactus, “ as a confident youth” 
in Anthony Brewer’s ne allegorical contention of the 


five senses for the crown of superiority; and there are sentiments 
of ambition in the part which must have thrilled to the heart of 
the imaginative and bold boy-spouter,—as, his head encircled 
with “ a chaplet of laurels,” Mendacio the plotter unnoticed by 
his side, and a robe and crown unseen before his feet, he recited 
the majestical words of a daring and starry aspiration. 


Tactus. The blushing childhood of the cheerful morn 
Is almost grown a youth, and overclimbs 
Yonder gilt eastern hills, about which time 
Gustus most earnestly importuned me 
To meet him hereabouts; what cause I know not. 
Menpacio. You shall do shortly, to your cost, I hope. 
Tacr. Sure, by the sun, it should be nine o’clock ! 
Men. What a star-gazer! will you ne'er look down? 
Tact. Clear is the sun, and blue the firmament : 
Methinks the heavens do smile——— 
[Tactus sneezeth 
Mew. At thy mishap, 
To look so high, and stumble in a trap! 
- ‘is Roary stumbleth at the robe and yicng - 
act. High t his have sli eet, I had well nigh fallen. 
Men. Well doth he fall thet tod with a fall. - 
Tact. What’s this? 
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Mex. O! are you taken? ’tis in vain to strive. 
Tact. How now! 

Men. You'll be so entangled straight — 
Tacr. A crown! 


Men. —that it will be hard — 
Tact. And a robe! 
Men. — to loose yourself! 


Tact. A crown and robe! 
Men. It had been fitter for you to have found a fool’s coat and a 
bauble, — hey! hey! 
Tacr. Jupiter! Jupiter! how came this here ? 
Men. O! Sir, Jupiter is making thunder, he hears you not; 
here’s one knows better. 
Tacr. ’Tis wond’rous rich: ha! but sure it is not so: ho! 
Do I not sleep, and dream of this good luck, ha? 
No, I am awake, and feel it now. 
Whose should it be? [He takes it up. 
Men. Set up a si quis for it. 
Tact. Mercury ! all’s mine own; here’s none to cry half’s mine. 
Men. When I am gone. ; e [ Ewit. 


Tacrus, alone, soliloquizeth. 


Tact. Tactus, thy sneezing somewhat did portend. 
Was ever man so fortunate as I? 
Te break his shins at such a stumbling-block ! 
Roses and bays pack hence: this crown and robe 
My brows and body circles and invests ! 
How gallantly it fits me! sure the slave 
Measured my head that wrought this coronet. 
They lye that say complexions cannot change ; 
My blood’s ennobled, and J am transformed 
‘Unto the sacred temper vA a king. 
Methinks I hear my noble parasites 
Stiling me Cesar or Great Alexander, 
Licking my feet, and wond’ring where I got 
This precious ointment. How my pace is mended ! 
How princely do I speak ! how sharp I threaten! 
Peasants, Ill curb your headstrong impudence, 
And make you tremble when the lion roars. 
Ye earth-bred worms! O for a looking-glass ! 
Poets will write whole volumes of this change: 
Where’s my attendants ? Come hither, sirrahs, quickly, 
Or by the wings of Hermes” 





But the realities of his life were not at all correspondent at this 
time to these royal dreams and recitations. Though he might 
exclaim, with much emphasis and dignity, 
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My blood is ennobled, and I am transformed 
Unto the sacred temper of a king,— 


it is certain that his majesty was at this period “ very notorious 
for robbing of orchards.” He might fancy 


Methinks I hear my noble parasites 
Styling me Cesar or great Alexander,— 


yet he did not fail to feel “ satisfaction and expiation taken out 
of his hide” for his enterprizes as’an “ apple-dragon” and 
pigeon stealer. It is on record, however, notwithstanding the 
guardian care of the supernatural personage already alluded to, 
the gigantic woman and the royal recitations, that having once in 
his uncle’s magnificent hall, at a Christmas time, played off an 
unseemly trick on the master of misrule or the revels, this 
dignitary commanded him to be “ souced and rinced” in an 
adjoining pond. 

But Oliver Cromwell was not a mere apple-dragon, since there 
are intimations of the love of learning “coming upon him like 
a fit of enthusiasmnm—now a hard student fora sak or two and 
then a truant or otioso for twice as many months.” Dr Beard, a 
man of the sort whose lives consist of one fact—he whipped—an 
immortal being doubtless, whose immortality is conferred on his 


rod,—in vain overpassed in his floggings “the respect and lenity 
due and usual, to children of birth and quality.” Mournful 
must it have been to this pedagogue to find, that though alive 
to the electric interest of sportful life around him, the boy 
thrilled 7 to the glory of making nonsense verses in Latin, 


and was all but indifferent to the merits of writing the Greek 
verb out fair, without the omission of a subscribed iota. Though 
his stern and strict father would take Oliver Cromwell often to 
task for these omissions, the appreciating love of his mild 
mother, let us hope, might see that there were active in him,— 
albeit his cheek did not grow pallid over nonsense verses,—the 
two great teachers of a great manhood, Observation and Sym- 
thy. He was on a fair way to learn that men are the keys of 
ks. Meanwhile, in 1616, at the age of seventeen, with un- 
complimentary anticipations, and small hopes even of a degree, 
the respectable Mr Robert Cromwell and the rod-wielding Dr 
Beard consigned the incorrigible apple-dragon to Sydney Sussex 
College Cambridge. Here, away from the awe and subjection of 
his father he was worse, and became distinguished among “under 
sort of people,” and drunken companions for the academic ex- 
ercises of football and cudgels, “ being of a rough blustering dis- 
position, he had the name of a Royster among most who knew 
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him.” Yet the fits of enthusiasm for learning must have come 
over him at Cambridge as at Huntingdon, since he could thirty 
act afterwards maintain a conversation in Latin with the most 
earned ambassadors of his age, and even scholars found him 
very well read in the Greek and Roman story. He did not 
by literary studies shrivel up his capacity for business, nor ac- 
quire speculative habits to the injury of his habits of action. 
* You have gathered up the literary dust at Cambridge,” said 
Milton, “ without deepening‘the tracts of learning.” After being 
a short time at Cambridge, on the death of his father, in 1617, 
Oliver Cromwell was sent to London, and became a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn. There are two accounts of his law studies. 
Carrington says he associated with the best rank and quality, 
and the most ingenious persons; for though “of a nature not 
adverse to study and contemplation, yet he seemed rather ad- 
dicted to conversation, and the reading of men and their several 
tempers, than to a continual poring upon authors.” Heath 
says, “ He became a youn Tarquin,” for drinking, ~~ 
and the like outrages.” ile disliked the law; but he was sel- 


dom matched at quarter-staff, and several times fought tinkers 
and pedlars, or the like, with theirown weapons. At Hunting- 
don, the ale-wives used to cry to one another, “ Here comes 


young Cromwell, shut up your doors,” —lest he should invite his 
companions toa barrel of ale at the charge of his host, and cudgel 
him if he looked discontented. If he met a woman on the 
road, he would ravish a kiss. The spirit in which all these things 
are said of him on hearsay by Heath will be gathered from the 
fact, that this person declares them to show “he was a rebel in 
manners before he was a Belial in policy.” By putting the two 
statements of Carrington and Heath together, making allowances 
for the hostile mewrsn of the two narrators, by comparing the 
most ingenious men, and the best rank and quite, as his asso- 
ciates with the matches at quarter-staff against tinkers, pee 
and the like, and by recollecting the contradictory elements 
within him of a fitful enthusiasm for learning, and of a boisterous 
love of active and vigorous sports an idea, and probably a true and 
suggestive one, may be formed of the phasis of character which 
this remarkable man exhibited from his eighteenth to his twen- 
tieth year, when he would, it is likely, pass in a few minutes from 
literary and scientific conversation with an ingenious associate 
to a bout at quarter-staff with a broad-shouldered tinker or pedlar. 
Of a man of his temperament, it would be useless to deny that the 
blood of youth in him would burn fiercely enough, but there is 
nothing specific in the charges against him—the cudgelled hosts 
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and ravished kisses are vague not individual; and if he was a 
Tarquin, he had no Lucretia.* 

Such was the youth of Oliver Cromwell ;—a hearty, lusty, 
hair-brained time of sports and follies, spent in scenes alternating 
between the roadside and his father’s decorous house, the 
os haunt and the studious closet, the ale-house, and the 

nightly society of Hinchinbrook. There must have been, we 
may remark, in his impulses to fits of study, which could take 
him, — only for short seasons, from the joys of the field, a 
more vital love of truth and beauty than any pedant of the 
satchel, petrifying* his soul into a lexicon, can ever know. His 
wooings of the noble and delicate maidens of science and poetry 
in their still and shady groves, would neither be less fervent nor 
successful, because his blood was boiling in him. We have 
already a remarkable man in outline—a man who could study 
reality in two regions generally separated from each other,—in 
books where clear and Peautiful spirits have recorded their read- 


ings of the world, and in the real, many-coloured, and marvel- 
teeming world itself. In books, poets whose tongues had for 
centuries. been their black earth of the unknown tombs stili melo- 
diously sung to him; in books, sages, though dead, yet spoke to 


him, and heroes were portrayed to his imagination, whose 
characters would fill him with glorious conceptions of what a 
great thing a man’s life may be. But he studies books of cyphers 
without keys to them who studies books without observing men. 
In any man there are more meanings than in many disserta- 
tions. Games of football, and “nm and quarter-staff, would 
give him quick eyes and well-braced, unwincing nerves; and 
even orchard and pigeon robberies would train him to habits of 
alertness, courage, caution, and device. The example in his 
ancestor of a plebian reaching absolute power by the might of 
talent; the spot of blood which Royal tyranny had shed upon 
the chronicles of his family—his sym athies, which were wide 
enough for the fields and the schools, the pedlars, and the “ best 
quality”—and the climate of municipal institutions and puritanic 





. © Accharge has been brought against Cromwell of trying to obtain possession 
of the estates of his uncle, Sir Thomas Steward, by attempting to prove lunacy 
against him. The charge is, in the present state of information on the subject, 
contemptible and unworthy of notice, except that it proves, perhaps, that in very 
early manhood Cromwell asked King Charles to do a thing which he refused. 
Nobody knows whether the old gentleman was sane or not; and it is known that 
he left his estate to the nephew who is represented as having endeavoured to wrong 
him. There is a discrepancy in the story itself, for it is said to have occurred soon 
after Cromwell's return to Huntingdon, and Charles is made the King, who did 
not become so until several years later. 
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controversies in which he grew up, all combined to make him 
the opposite of a Laud or a Strafford; a man whose convictions 
of ri “4 the light and fire of whose soul, would not be kindled 
by the glory of uniform submission to the Church, or of passive 
obedience to the King. But as yet he was a man without con- 
victions—a man of purpose without an aim; though there were 
many ideas of freedom infused into him from the Saxon soil on 
which he was born, and the air of Protestantism which hung 
over his cradle, which ideas doubtless 


“¢ Grew like the summer-grass, fastest by night.” 


A man with a fiery and dreamy soul, by turns studious and 
boisterous, is not an uncommon person; but it is rare to find 
such a one, with all the best faculties of his soul developed in 
strength and beauty by a firm persuasion of what is to be his work 
for life. ‘The common things had not yet formed the rare com- 
bination which displays their excellence. 

On the 22d of August, 1620, Cromwell married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Bouchier, of Felsted, in Essex, a relative 
of the Hampdens, and an affectionate young woman, with a 
comely quiet face. It was a joke against her that she gave a 
poet who celebrated her beauty only an old half-crown in gold, 
which she had hoarded for years; a joke which has two ee 
according as the task might be reckoned an easy or a hard 
one. 

Of all the events of the life of Cromwell, his conversion—to 
adopt the phrase of religious men—has been least understood ; 
literary and political} men misapprelending it on account of 
their scepticism, and religious men from their ignorance of 
philosophy. A change like this one gf Cromwell would not be 
a theme of ridicule, were the philosophy either of character or of 
history in an advanced state. Conversions—or, as they are 
called, regenerations, new births, and new creations—are among 
the deepest and most real facts in the history of the heart of 
man ; and, as the world has had all the light which can be thrown 
upon the subject from the use of the word fanaticism for many a 
day, perhaps it may be time to say somewhat on this region of 
the + ewe fe of emotion different from the everyday cant either 
of religious or of sceptical writers. 

There are two kinds of changes which take place in men’s 
minds regarding their spiritual theories or creeds—changes from 
one view of life to another, and from indifference to earnestness 
regarding views already entertained. The importance of the 
former change is by most persons, verbally at least, appreciated ; 
Vou. XXXIII. No. I. oO 
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but the fact that the latter is not, seems to show that even the 
former requires to be somewhat more dwelt upon. 

All we can know of the spirit of a man, is the view or theory 
of his own existence which he has been led to form, and the kind 
of hold which it has of him. This, his spiritual conviction, is the 
deepest thing in every man; his conduct is a translation of it into 
action, his feelings are the vibration of its impulses, and his cha- 
racter is a formation moulded and informed by its spirit. Every- 
body has a theory, and nobody a totally uninfluential one. Every 
act a man does, and consequently every habit he acquires, pro- 
ceeds in a great measure either fem his theory of life, or from a 
compromise between his present theory and the habits formed by 
his past theories. By deciding the kinds of facts he looks at in 
every matter, and by the despotism it exercises over the evidences 
to which alone his mind is open, the spiritual theory of a man 
determines, in a great degree, the results to which his judgment 
comes. That which determines the class of facts a man sees, is 
that which determines the set of propositions to which a man 
assents. From their differences of creed or conviction issue, as 
we have said, many of the differences of character among man- 
kind. For instance, a modern sceptic, a Scotch Presbyterian, 
and a pagan, not only think and feel, but also act and live dif- 
ferently, on account of their various opinions on the solemn 
truths of their existence. To a philosophic sceptic, death is the 
solution of the riddle of his being, a step to the grand secret ; it 
is not clear to him that Almighty Love does every thing, and he 
thinks fearfully that God—if a God there be—sides with the strong, 
cares for species, not individuals, and crushes the loveable be- 
cause they are weak. To a poor and old Scotchwoman, with 
her best Sunday plaid on, seated on the stairs of a Presbyterian 
pulpit, while the sacramental tables, from one end of the church 
to the other, are covered with white cloth, as she looks up with 
tearful eyes to the preacher, who speaks of the cross of Christ, 
life appears a brief season of sictonal ctnegpien and trials, ending 
in the valley of the shadow of death, the dark but narrow line 
which separates her from a place prepared for her in her Father’s 
house of many mansions. Thierry tells us, that when the Saxon 
king of Northumbria called his chiefs about him to consider 
of the adoption of Christianity, an old man rose and said :—*“ No 
doubt, when seated at table with his thanes and officers, the 
king had seen—the hall being warm, and a storm, snowing, 
raining, and blowing without—a little bird fly in at one door, 
across the hall, and out at the other. The moment is sweet to 
him, for he feels neither rain nor snow. But he comes from 
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winter, and he goes to winter again.” The life of man, in the 
Gesry of this deep-thoughted pagan, is the moment of the little 
ird. 

To light minds, of course, all this sort of serious thought is 
distasteful ; but the power there is in these convictions, and in 
changes of them, to transform the characters of men, cannot be 
denied by any observer of mankind or student of history. The 
perception of a new and central truth even in philosophy, as every 
student knows, changes all the views of a mind. A conception 
of the mind changes according to the light brought to bear upon 
it, as a pear-tree in a garden frowns black of a dark night, looks 
silvery in the moonlight; in the spring its white blossoms smile 
in the blue sky, and the brown cheeks of the pears laugh amon 
the yellow leaves in the sunny days of autumn. Of the living 
soul of a man we know little, but we do know that it is a thing 
which is ever variously thrilling in the presence, so to speak, of two 
ever-changing panoramas,—the pictures of the senses from with- 
out, and from within the pictures of the imagination. The 
soul mirrors all it sees, and becomes what it images. The colours 
it reflects sink into it. Now, a conversion often implies all this, 
and has all the power implied in this kind of change, with the 
addition of another influence of a far stronger kind. When an 
old and almost uninfluential belief becomes by some means vital 
to a man, when it quickens in his heart, and he feels not merely 
the meaning of it, and the reasons for it as a proposition, but also 
is touched and thrilled by its beauty and excellence, this change 
in his soul (and all men who have ever become in earnest about 
any set of great truths, have experienced something of this, though 
not perhaps the Christian and divine form of it), so piercingly 
acts on his nature, that it becomes a new and regenerated thing. 
Martin Luther had often read and speculatively understood what 
was said in the Epistle to the Romans about believing in Christ ; 
but, on his conversion, the meaning of the apostle became so af- 
fecting to him thata glory seemed to him to shine over the sacred 
page. It was a change from death to life. Despised as this 
creed has been, there is no denying that it was light instead of 
darkness to him, changed his pursuit of pleasure into a career of 
duty which it prescribed, nerved his heart for a stormy life, and 
by infusing into his affections a comprehensive benevolence, 
revealed all the moral beauty of his soul, as a sunbeam, falling 
on the spray-plume of a wave, displays an iris-hued glory of 
colours. 

The question is not what we think of the particular creed which 
Cromwell adopted; but what it was to him, and what fruits it 
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brought forth in his life. The views which it introduced 
to him of God, and his love in the cross of Christ, of life, 
death, eternity, and a judgment to come, wrought in him those 
bitter and vehement self-convictions of a life unworthy of the 
loftiest aims and destinies which are canted about too tritely by 
religionists, and dismissed too summarily by philosophers, as 
repentance for sin. ‘The ale-house, the gaming-table, women, 
wine, quarter-staff, and even the ambitious promptings of his 
boyish dreams and recitations, would now appear sinful, destruc- 
tive of his soul and his eternal welfare—madness in a man whose 
bubble life might burst into immortality ever hour—whose every 
thought was seen by an All-seeing eye, and whose every deed 
was liable to the punishment of an omnipotent avenger. He 
announced publicly that he was ready to make restitution to 
every man he had wronged; and with regard to persons who 
complained not, he accused himself, and carefully repaired every 
injury he had done them. Viewed in the light of his Puritan 
convictions, all games of chance would appear sinful, and 
all money won by them, however honourably, the wages of 
sin. We therefore now hear his revilers, poms misapprehen- 
sions and sneers, reluctantly relating how, having won 30/. of 
one Mr Calton at play some years before, a meeting him 
accidentally, he desired him to come home with him and receive 
his money, because it would be a sin in him to retain it any 
longer, “ and did really pay the gentleman the 30/. back again.” 
Again, Oliver had won 120/. from a Mr Robert Compton, a 
genteel lad, son of a draper, or some such trade, in London; 
and determining to repay the money, sent a messenger with it 
to him, who found him surrounded by bailiffs at an ordinary, so 
that he could not venture to leave the room until enabled, by 
Cromwell’s timely repayment, to satisfy the debt of 20/. for 
which he was doutaed, ail carry away with him 100/. besides. 

The next seven or eight years of Cromwell’s life were spent 
in associating with the Puritans at their lectures, receiving 
their ministers at his table, praying with them, and preaching 
with them in a building behind his house, which he used as a 
chapel, and in assisting his mother in her brewery. 

f this circumstance the Royalists availed themselves many 
years afterwards in several of their satiric effusions, and meta- 
phorically sung— 

A brewer may be as bold as Hector, 
When he had drank his cup of Nectar; 
And a brewer may be Lord Protector, 
Which nobody can deny. 
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Now here remains the strangest thing, 
How this brewer about his liquor did bring, 
To be an Emperor or a King, 
Which nobody can deny. 


At the time when that Duke of Buckingham, whose frown 
brought the Lord Chancellor Bacon, holding the great seal in a 
bag, to sit for days on a stool in his meanest hall among his 
menials waiting for an opportunity to fall at his feet, wielded 
his highest power; and during the temporary ascendancy of 
despotism in England; this young and bold brewer of Hun- 
tingdon did not hesitate to succour the persecuted Puritans, 
urged their suits personally on Bishop Williams himself, roused 
his fellow townsmen to redress their wrongs, and openly ‘sup- 
ported and encouraged them in their opposition to the errors 
of the dominant sect, and the injustice of the innovating despot. 
The brewer, however, was a thriving man; he acquired wealth 
by his trade, and there was also developed in him, by the 
successive births of his children, an important and influential 
part of his future character—the strong and warm affections of a 
father. 

We have now seen the drawing together of all the separate parts 
of that character which subsequent events only displayed and 
strengthened,—an origin predisposing him to liberty, ambition, 
and puritanism—a constitution imaginative, impulsive, and 
indomitable—a training of alternate sports and studies—and con- 
victions of life and duty which furnished him with every motive 
of earth and heaven to stand dauntlessly by the endangered 
liberties of his country, and the persecuted consciences of his 
countrymen. 

Such was the man of the time; turn we now for an instant to 
the powers with which he had to deal in the work which his 
convictions gave him to do. What was his position in relation 
to the great conflicting principles of his age? Now, that all the 
part to which he belonged of the great procession of our history is 
past, his precise place in it may be sven more distinctly and visibl 
than it could be by the men of his day, who could only mare 
by his side. His individual peculiarities, indeed, cannot. The 
light of the "present, “a bright illuminated point” shining out 
between the “ gloaming” past and the dark future—falls on a 
living picture of ever-changing colours and ever-shifting figures 
—a picture flooded with the clear radiance of the present moment, 
but all of whose personages have re from darkness, and are 
fast retiring among falling shadows to darkness again. Cromwell, 
and all who trod the soils of our mother earth along with him, 
have come into the light and passed through it for ever, and no 
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delineation of painters or poets will ever show us any of them as 
one glimpse of the present would have displayed them living, 
moving, talking, and in a thousand ways throwing into outward 
and visible expressions, that of which their spiritual theories or 
conyictions are only the abstract forms. 

The first part of Cromwell’s work was conservative. The 
introduction of despotism into this country by the Stuarts 
was not necessarily the immoral act in them which it has 
been painted by men of freer opinions —which the great men of 
the Long Parliament inevitably thought it, and which it was, when 
viewed in the light of the political principles implanted in the 
English people by their history and institutions. The state of 
Europe prompted, and a love of their country might lead men to 
aid, the establishment of an absolute power in the ~~ 
monarchy men we mean; who thought, as many great men have 


thought, that the only thing the people have to do with 
overnment is to be ce well. When Buckingham and 
harles visited the courts of Paris and Madrid on their incognito 
love trip, they would see much to cherish and nothing to crush 
in them the idea of strengthening the name and power of England 
among the nations of enlg by bringing into it the simphicit 


and energy of a despotism built on the ruins of the municipal, 
representative, and aristocratic portions of the constitution. The 
Reformation, by clothing the English monarch with the supremacy 
of the church, and by placing the magnificent lands and revenues 
of the religious houses at his disposal, had given him a degree of 
power never wielded before, and enabled him to create a newer 
and more subservient aristocracy than the Barons of Runnymede, 
The ecclesiastical power was no more. No longer was the 
priestly crosier a match for the kingly sword. ‘The battle which suc- 
cessive kings had waged with successive pontiffs, and out of which 
the Reformation arose, had been ended, not as it seemed to be 
between Henry and Becket, by the abasement of royalty at the 
gorgeous shrine of ecclesiastical power, but by the triumph of 
monarchy over spiritual despotism. ‘The shrine which had seen, 
in the thirteenth century, a barefooted king before it in abject 
penitence, clothed with sackcloth and crowned with ashes, was in 
the seventeenth century a desecrated thing—its delicate archi- 
tecture was broken, its lustrous gold and gems stolen, and instead 
of a sacred halo around it, there was an atmosphere of scorn. 
If monarchy had become the ascendant power of the age, it need 
not he wondered at that kings and courtiers tried to carry on the 
triumphs of the institution of which they were the creatures, and 
to set aside all the obstacles, whether of hereditary privilege, 
representative right, or municipal usage, which opposed them- 
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selves against its sacred and sovereign sway. On the principle 
which lies at the core of all national ecclesiastical institutions, 
the salvation of the people by means of a vicarious priesthood, 
the doctrine of the duty of uniform submission to the church 
follows as a matter of course, and by doing so becomes, to minds 
which sincerely and vehemently believe it, an object whose estab- 
lishment, because involving eternal life, would be cheaply and 
benevolently gained by earthly persecution. The variety of 
opinions consequent on the principle of every man searching for 
himself, and deciding for himself the claims of religious creeds, 
appeared to the upholders of the doctrine of uniformity a Baby- 
lonian confusion. ‘Their imagination revelled in all sorts of 
incongruous imagery regarding a state of things in which every 
man set up for himself in matters of religion: one of their jokes 
was, that if the cattle of the patriarch pe had but seen the 
state of England at that time, they would not have required the 
ingenious device which he adopted to produce a spotted breed. 
Again, in state matters, it was, in their judgment, a monstrous 
proposition to assert the power ‘of the people in any way to 
govern themselves: and from a view of the origin of the relation 
of kings and subjects, which described it as arising like that of 
Creator and creature, or parent and child, by the decrees of 
nature and Providence, they deduced logically and irresistibly 
the duty of submissive obedience to the sovereign will. Easily 
and summarily as these views are repudiated by almost all men 
of the present day, many true and noble men, of large hearts 
and splendid intellects, once held in all sincerity, on grounds con- 
vincing to their understandings, the doctrines of absolute sub- 
mission to King and Church; and far from being conscious of 
anything degrading in those doctrines, saw in them a fit and 
elevating acquiescence in the duties to which they were born. 
The great idea filled them of a whole nation harmonious} 
obedient to one uniform, sovereign, and sublime authority, itself 
the offspring of God, and raining, in consequence of its very 
absoluteness, blessings on all the people; a whole and not a 
broken kingdom, where, “as in a cracked looking-glass, instead 
of one face that, monarch-like, shou!d represent the whole, you 
may see a variety of lesser ones glimmering in its room, and the 
aspects of all of them fierce and frowning.” 

But these ideas were innovations; they attacked existing rights, 
and were not only false in themselves in the estimation of the 
great bulk of the people, but they attempted to do in England 
what even the Norman conquerors had not succeeded in doing. ° 
Hence the conservative character of the first proceedings of the 
Long Parliament, and of the scarcely less memorable parliaments 
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which immediately preceded it. When Pym accused Mainwar- 
ing before the Lords, it was for offending so and rights which 
had vigour and force enough in them to “ overlive” the conquest, 
and give bounds and limits to the conqueror. England had 
never known an absolute Prince, and even in its conqueror had 
only a limited monarch, bound by his coronation oath to obey and 
maintain the ancient Saxon laws and liberties of the people. 
The rights which the conquest had spared, or which the people 
and the nobles had won back, and which were the objects of 
attack to the courtiers of the Stuarts, the great conservatives 
Pym, Hampden, Eliot, and the rest, strenuously and nobly 
defended al upheld. We have seen how ill the early educa- 
tional, natal, municipal, and traditional influences which acted on 
young Cromwell, fitted him for joining the courtiers in favour of 
spiritual uniformity and civil submission: and on the great 
majority of the middle classes of England like causes had acted 
and produced similar tendencies of character ; the convictions of 
the Reformation, which had helped the crown to unwonted 
power, moulding the rising generations of men into shapes opposed 
alike to clerical and regal despotism. 

Oliver Cromwell entered parliament as member for Hunting- 
don, in his twenty-ninth year, in March 1628. He was intro- 
duced to the leading men of the popular party by his cousin 
Hampden ; and the contrast of the two men, as they mingled 
together in the different groups of patriots, must have been 
striking indeed. Hampden, mild, affable, with broad high brow 
and bright contemplative eyes, a sad, sweet, loving, and thought- 
ful face, perpetually breaking into kind smiles, and expressing, 
even in his dress, the evidences of a scrupulous ond refined 
mind ;—Cromwell, a younger man by five years, and still under 
thirty, dressed in a threadbare and torn coat and greasy hat, 
rough and robust health expressed by every feature, a well- 
shaped and strong-built man of five feet ten, with an expression 
in his face of boldness and keenness which pierces the beholder 
like a spear; a firm and compressed mouth, which seems to rein 
7 a strong effort the prancing passions within ; a —_ nose, 
which afterwards became the butt of many royalist jokes, but 
which could not mar the aspect of command which deep piercin 
eyes, glancing from under large bushy eyebrows, and a broad, 
arched, noble forehead, surmounted by an open flow of hair, 
which on either side “round from his parted forelock manly 
hangs,” combined to give to a face which 

‘* did imprint an awe, 
And naturally all souls to his did bow, 
As wands of divination downward draw, 
And point to beds where sovereign gold doth grow !” 
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Yet in that face of Oliver Cromwell, rough, warted, gnarled, 
and stern, with all its fire and will, there is to us a touching 
expression of sweetness and love, a high-souled magnanimous 
lovingkindness and tenderness, like a ray of gentle light peeping 
— and from beyond the dark and wild energy of a storm- 
cloud. 

Hampden and Pym were, doubtless, the early instructors of 
Oliver Cromwell in those mysteries of politics, the nice and 
curious personal influences which guide them like internal machi- 
nery ; influences which no man living out of London, and few men 
out of parliament, and the first political circles, can ever know. 
Cromwell spoke seldom, it appears, in the parliament of 1628 ; 
but even the brief reports of his speeches which exist show that 
he had seen and knew how to hit the two vulnerable parts of the 
court party, notwithstanding the most earnest efforts to conceal 
them—their love of popery and their detestation of parliament. 
The abrupt and contemptuous dissolution of this parliament, the 
committals of the “ vipers,” Selden, Hollis, Eliot, and others, to 
the tower—the sealing up of their studies—the corruption of 
Wentworth and Savile, and all the villanies of an innovatin 
tyranny, which, from that dissolution and those committals, filled 
up the twelve dark years of the eclipse of English liberty from 
1628 to 1640, sunk deeply and transformingly into the heart of 
Oliver Cromwe!!, and by doing so created the will and power 
which he afterwards displayed, and which worked out in the field 
the retribution of the men whose conduct inspired them. While 
living in Huntingdon, in correspondence with Hampden and 
St John, who had married one of his cousins, and thinking 
moodily over the times, and marvelling whether a fit position 
and a great work would ever be given him on the side of the 
cause which to him was right = truth, the eagle chafed him- 
self by struggling with his base chains and mean environment ; 
his health became affected ; Dr Simcott, his physician, was dis- 
turbed by being called up at midnight and other unseasonable 
hours in consequence of his fancies that he was dying, and “ about 
the cross of the town ;” and his mood would change, to the pain of 
all who saw him, occasionally into fits of fantastic merriment 
more fearful than his gloom. The man of purpose could not see his 
way ; the leadings of Providence were not clear to the religious 
man; the vigour of manhood was in him, and he had no work to 
do; he was passing the prime of life, and could not see his 
work for life. There can be little doubt but the progress of 
Laud and Strafford, and the news which would constantly reach 
him of their iniquities—often by the things they did, and far 
more frequently by their blundering manner of doing them— 
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would gradually make it plain to the earnest sympathies and far- 
seeing apprehension of Cromwell that the question whether 
Charles the First should do in England what Louis the Eleventh 
had done in France, could be decided only in the battle-field. 
He would see the system of monopolies creating a host of inte- 
rested men around the court, who would make it impossible for 
the king or minister to recede were he disposed, and absorbing 
the pa by which alone he could be enabled to do it; and cre- 
ating, by hard, rough, coarse, obvious, practical grievances (such 
as compelling everybody to use bad and dear soap which burnt 
their clothes—and odious impositions on every article of consump- 
tion) those feelings which alone enlist the bulk of mankind against 
agovernment. Cromwell retired to a farm at St Ives; he deep- 
ened in himself, and diffused among his servants and em 
bours, the great and generous feelings of religion and freedom, 
which were the soul of the good cause. He spent the greater 
part of his time, even on his farm, in expositions of the Bible and 
devotional exercises; he knelt down with his servants morning 
and evening in family prayers; and by these means—not yet 
himself a » eat (his appearance on entering the church of 
St Ives, and walking up the aisle with a piece of red flannel 
round his neck on account of inflammation in his throat, was 
long remembered) assisted the formation of those various re- 
ligious opinions of the seventeenth century, the consequence 
of individual inquiries, which have ever since made England 
and America the countries of sects, and which, in their im- 
mediate effects, inspired the peasantry and yeomanry of Eng- 
land, the solid Saxons of the Huntingdonshire fens especially, 
with a courage inyincible even to its knightly chivalry. Re- 
moving from St Ives to Ely, he was again so oppressed by a 
sense of the outrages committed on all he thought best by the 
men in power, that his imagination became diseased ; visions of 
slit noses and earless heads in the pillories of Laud were now his 
day-dreams and nightly companions; he saw thousands ef his 
countrymen leaving their native country to seek their bread from 
strangers, or to live in howling wildernesses, and there gushed 
up in his heart recollections of how God had mercy on him though 
he had hated godliness, how he had enlightened his blackness 
and darkness, and all he had done for his soul, until he became 
ashamed of his mean improvement of his talents ; and he felt that 
if here he could honour Nis God either hy doing or suffering, he 


should be most glad. One of the first public actions he did was 
to oppose a scheme of the Earl of Bedford and others for drain- 
ing the Bedford Level, which had become, in consequence of 
royal interference, though an excellent improvement in itself, 
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exceedingly unpopular. He defeated the whole scheme for a 
time, until the royal influence was destroyed, and then he himself 
afterwards carried forward the improvement—conduct for which 
he has been blamed, as if a man might not with propriety think 
the postponement of an improvement better than its being made 
a job of, and ill done. By his successful opposition he acquired 
the popular title of “ Lord of the Fens;” and his popularity 
being mentioned by some of the parliamentary chiefs to Hamp- 
den, he replied, Cromwell was an active man, “ a man to sit 
well to the mark.” His popularity brought him into the parlia- 
ment of 1640 for Cambridge, in spite of a formidable opposition, 
headed by Cleaveland the poet, then a tutor of St John’s, though 
only by a single vote, a vote which sent Cromwell to the Lon 
Parliament. ‘ That single vote,” exclaimed Cleaveland, “hat 
ruined both church and kingdom.” 

Cromwell bore his part in the impeachment of Strafford—the 
first great and bold stroke of the Long Parliament. Suggestive, 
active, energetic, and not talkative, he rather distinguished him- 
self by his exertions on committees, and his hints to the leaders, 
than 4 his speeches, which were short and seldom. But there 
was a startling wildness about him, and he would now and 
then burst into fits of laughter, or grasp his sword involun- 
tarily, to the surprise of his friends. 

s** The first tume I ever took notice of him,’ writes the grave 
and trustworthy Royalist, Sir Philip Warwick, ‘ was in the be- 

inning of the parliament held in November 1640, when I vainly 
thought myself a courtly young gentleman, for we courtiers 
valued ourselves much upon our fine clothes. I came into the 
house one morning well clad, and perceived a gentleman speak- 
ing whom I knew not, very ordinarily apparelled; for it was a 
plain cloth suit, which seemed to have been made by an ill 
country tailor; his linen was plain, and not very clean; and I 
remember a speck or two of blood upon his little band, which was 
not much larger than his collar: his hat was without a hatband, 
His stature was of a good size ; his sword stuck close to his side ; 
his countenance was swoln and reddish, his voice sharp and un- 
tuneable, and his eloquence full of fervour ; for the subject mat- 
ter would not bear much of reason, it being in behalf of a servant 
of Mr Prynne’s, who had disperst libels against the Queen for 
her dancing, and such like innocent and courtly sports; and he 
aggravated the imprisonment of this man by the council-table 
unto that height, that one would have believed the very govern- 
ment itself had been in great danger by it. I x as profess 
it lessened much my reverence unto that great council, for he 
was very much hearkened unio.’” 
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* As Hampden left the house on the day Sir Philip Warwick 
witnessed what he has described so well, Lord Digby, who had 
himself in that parliament just entered public life, was seen to 
hurry after him. ‘ Pray, Mr Hampden,’ he asked, overtaking 
the patriot as he descended the stairs—* pray, Mr Hampden, 
who is that man—that sloven who spoke just now, for I see he 
is on our side by his speaking so warmly ” Hampden answered, 
in ever memorable language—‘ That sloven whom you see be- 
fore you hath no ornament in his speech—that sloven, I say, if 
we should ever come to a breach with the King, which God for- 
bid! in such a case, I say, that sloven will be the greatest man 
in England ” 

Sir Philip Warwick, walking with Sir Thomas Chichely into 
the house, met Cromwell unexpectedly, and, on the irresistible 
impulse of the moment, asked him to say honestly what were the 
real objects of his party. “I can tell you, sirs,” he replied, as 
he abruptly passed on, “ what I would not have; if I cannot 
what 1 would.” What he would not have was at that time the 
business in hand; the other had yet to bide its time for discus- 
sion, and Sir Philip Warwick had chosen a wrong man if he ex- 
pected to learn anything which might help him to impede either 
the present or the ulterior measures of the Parliamentary party. 
When the debate on the remonstrance was put off for a day, at 
the desire of the Royalists, Cromwell asked Lord Falkland why 
he would have it delayed, as that day would quickly have deter- 
mined it? Falkland, a very shortand thin man, of a generous 
aud noble spirit, with a look almost of simplicity, and a voice 
remarkably untuneable, answered, “ ‘There would not have been 
time enough—it would take some debate.”——“ A very sorry one,” 
replied Cromwell. He doubtless thought, as the Parliamentary 
leaders did, that the Royalists would not, by a debate, embitter 
and publish their certain defeat on a question which was really 
the touchstone of the state of parties both in the Commons and 
the kingdom. At three o’clock in the morning the remonstrance 
was voted by a majority of eleven, after a debate so stormy and 
fierce, that Sir Philip Warwick thought they all sat in the valley 
of the shadow of death, and were about to seize each other by the 
locks, and sheathe their swords in each other’s bowels, “ like 
Joab and Abner’s young men.” As the members at that late 
hour were hurrying out of the house, Lord Falkland asked 
Cromwell, “ Has there heen a debate?” “I will take your 
word another time,” said Cromwell, and then whispered in his 
ear, “ If the remonstrance had been rejected, I would have sold 
all I have next morning, and never seen England more, and I 
know there are many other honest men of the same resolution.” 
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The rejection of the remonstrance by the Commons, the decision 
of their own touchstone against the Parliamentary leaders, would 
have deprived them of that reasonable prospect of success which 
alone can warrant and justify an armed resistance to established 
authority. 
Cromwell staked his all on the venture of the civil war. 
Though by no means rich, he gave 500/. to aid the fund for 
suppressing the Irish rebellion; a difficulty arising about the 
hire of waggons for Lord Manchester’s army, he paid the 100/. 
out of his own purse ; and without waiting for any regular com- 
mission, when, in 1641, he saw the arbitration of the battlefield in- 
evitably approaching, he sent, at his own cost, a hundred pounds’ 
worth of swords (many, with the initials O. C. on their hilts, are 
still in the neighbourhood) to his old, and trusty, and prepared 
friends, the Puritan yeomanry of Huntingdonshire. They were 
men who could pray well, and therefore Cromwell, knowing that 
an earnest faith, of whatever kind, is the soul both of prayer and 
fighting, inferred, they would, if taught, fight well. When the war 
became certain, zeal preceded the unfurling of the royal flag, and 
before it was spread to the breeze he was at the head of bis Puritans. 
He was the first man in the actual field,—he organized the popular 
leaders of the eastern counties for mutual defence, for watching 
the Royalists, and for training and reviewing the inhabitants of 
the different districts. The plate of the University of Cam- 
bridge was about to be sent to the King to be melted down for 
the Royalists; Cromwell hearing’ of it, before the hostilities began, 
seized the castle, and sent the plate, which was very valuable, 
to the parliament; they thankfully granted him an indemnity, 
and doubtless received his prize more gratefully than one he 
afterwards sent them—“ several doctors of divinity and heads of 
colleges in triumph.” Nor did he forget his Royalist uncle 
and godfather, Sir Oliver Cromwell. ‘ My successful nephew 
and godson,” said this old gentleman to Sir Philip Warwick, 
who was visiting him at his house at Ramsey, “ visited me with 
a strong party of horse, and asked me for my blessing: and the 
fewshours he was here he would not keep on his hat in my 
presence, but at the same time he not only disarmed me, but he 
plundered me, for he took away all my plate.’ The practical 
and the religious man were both visible here—the strictest duty 
and the shrewdest policy. Plunder is the word used by the losing 
lat in all these cases, but the thing it means has always been 
eld fair by all parties in similar circumstances. Personal duty 
suggested the respect and reverence—public moral obligations 
made it equally imperative on Cromwell to take away his unele’s 
arms and his plate—the means of offeace he had, and the gold 
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and silver with which he might easily have got more arms in the 
room of those his nephew had the considerate though ungracious 
kindness to take away. 

The triumph of the parliament in their strife with royalty 
was the work of Oliver Cromwell—the direct product of his sole 
thoughts. There has been, we are aware, a great deal of 
brilliant talk inflicted on the public of late years, to the effect 
that great men are merely the uppermost bubbles of waves which 
contain many such,—the mere creatures of the time and the 
position, who, instead of directing, are themselves directed by 
the deeper genii, the spirits which rule over the age. Philo- 
sophers, we are told, are merely the tallest hills, and therefore 
the first to be touched by the rising rays of truth, which would 
illumine other elevated minds, and in time flood the darkest and 
lowest valleys with their light, even were there no such mountain 
tops to be crowned with their glory. ‘The tale of history is diffe- 
rent. It exhibits truths lying before all eyes, beautiful, glowing, 
and rich, like pebbles among common stones, but unseen, because 
men have eyes and see not, until a Newton comes, who sees 

ravitation in the fall of an apple, or a Watt, who sees his engine 
in the steam from a kettle-spout. But still less can the doctrine 
be admitted in the department of the general and the statesman. 
Here individual capacity is every thing. ‘There are great things 
in crowds to be done—the harvest is white, the men are few. 
True it is undoubtedly (though our sentence-makers have but a 
very confused notion of it) there are always races spreading 
themselves by overrunning the countries of their weaker neigh- 
bours—truths advancing with these races all around the globe— 
institutions which are moulding various shapes of character, which 
shapes increase with the multiplying generations of men—and, as 
the product of all these, convictions of right. struggling and 
warring for establishment and authority; but these are merely 
the materials in the hands of mental greatness, the sources of 
the occasions which genius uses; and mournfully will the student 
of history perceive how, impelled by these causes, it is often the 
doom of generations of men to heave up in favour of the right; 
and if a great man is among them, there is triumph in the fact, 
while without him their aspirations are oneded in the dust, 
and the blood which was fired by their convictions is cooled in 
scaffold baskets, or lost in the earth of battle fields. 

If the man often wants the position, the position also often 
wants the man. If the great movement of civilization proceeds in 
obedience to causes over which individual men have no control, an 
‘of which they are even the products, yet the victory or defeat of 
the immediate generation of men, the issue, not of the immortal 
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cause, but of each specific occasional effort, and the garments of 

ladness or mourning which shall clothe each single man engaged 
in it, are dependent on the thoughts of foresight or fatuity in 
the governing minds of the cause. Cromwell’s thoughts were 
the fathers of success. The time and the mau for it met. 

The formation of his cavalry troop, involving, as it did, the 
principles on which aione the cause could obtain success, and 
being, as it was, the source of the triumphs which the parliament 
obtained, is also singularly remarkable as a visible display of the 
mental and moral qualities which had been enwrought into the soul 
of Oliver Cromwell by his early training and education. The 
kind of understanding he had, the largeness and variety of his 
sympathies, which supplied and enriched his intellect with know- 
ledge, and the habits of action on himself and on others which he 
had acquired—all the parts, in short, of that peculiar spiritual 
product, his character, are to be seen in those thoughts by which 
this great creative genius elicited out of the two-legged clodpoles 
of the Huntingdon fens, warriors who could, for the first time in 
history, bring down to the dust of defeat the high-spirited aristo- 
cracy of England themselves, and the degraded checing of the 
conquered Saxons sweep before them superior numbers of the 
descendants of the conquering chivalry of Normandy. An 
understanding pre-eminently practical will readily be conceded to 
such a man; and in the imagination of most English readers 
there will immediately rise, connected with these words, the idea 
of an exceedingly clever and able man of business, as the type 
they have of a man of a practical understanding. But sucha 
conception will be false, and far from Cromwell. It is only in the 
loftiest and noblest sense, as meaning less a man of activity and 
dexterity than a man of the deepest and most comprehensive 
thought, that the words are applicable to him—a man who has 
made the best ideas of his time his own by intellectual mastery— 
not as the speculative student acquires them, to defend them 
by his logic, or harmonise them with apparently contradictor 
truths—not like the philosophic genius, to make them the basis 
of new theories and original additions to the structure of science, 
but in a way peculiar and greater than these, because requirin 
a strength and a richness of faculties competent to do bot 
these things: a way which turns the greatest truths of an 
age into the great agencies which produce specific ends—which 
makes thought the servant of immediate and present objects— 
which transforms ideas into the ministering angels of a cause— 
which extracts from the sequestered haunts of philosophy arms 
and armour of heavenly proof—and which, in the retired closets 
of religion, finds the swords and bucklers of invulnerable tempér, 
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whose possession is prosperity and triumph. Oliver Cromwell 
had before him the royalty and the aristocracy of England—the 
descendants of the conquerors of Hastings—the proud Norman 
chivalry, whose castles lord it still over all our island scenery, 
to whom victory and triumph were traditional, habitual, heredi- 
tary things. he problem was, how to beat them with infe- 
rior numbers of men of a race they had beaten; to bring the 
knightly head under the peasant’s heel; to bring down the 
helmets whose plumes were as familiar with success as with the 
breezes, before the strokes of those to whom subjection had been 
familiar as daily food; and this problem Oliver Cromwell said 
he could solve, amidst the derision of the best of his party; and 
this problem it was which he solved, before astonished Europe, 
in a series of battles and victories, in every one of which his 
low-born soldiers hewed down their lordly and chivalric enemies 
like a meadow or a stubble field. 

The work which Cromwell thus did could not have been dene 
by a Napoleon. An understanding, however acute and power- 
ful, to which all philosophical speculation appeared bavardage, 
could not have ruled an age in which all cultivated men were 
educated in philosophy, a in whose minds, therefore, many of 
its best principles lay as the —— and strongest things there. 
Cromwell had to create and teach before he could triumph with 
his troops. The ethical and speculative principles involved in 
the contest were so many sources of help and succour to Oliver 
Cromwell, which enabled him to evoke out of regions a Napoleon 
would have fatally overlooked, spirits of strength and victory, 
invisible but irresistible, like the chariots of fire and horses of 
fire in the vision of the prophet. 

The thing was done, am 4 consequently very inferior minds to 
those of Cromwell and the great leaders of parliament, have 
recorded their explanations of it; giving various reasons for its suc- 
cess, in which, of course, the main points are often less prominent 
than the secondary ones. Baxter, the eloquent Presbyterian, 
says, Cromwell liked religious men, and therefore, out of very 
love and esteem for them, turned them into a cavalry regiment. 
They haa an idea of fighting forthe felicity of Church and 
State, and not for money, and would therefore be less likely to 
run for their lives; they had greater understanding than common 
soldiers, and would therefore ‘on that the best way to escape 
death was to stand to it; and “these things,” saith Mr Baxter, 
**it is probable Cromwell understood.” Yes, Mr Baxter, it is. 
His military science perhaps went thus far, if not further! 
“Aires, Desborough, Berry, Evanson, and the rest of that 
troop,” continues Baxter, “did prove so valiant, that, as far as 
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I can learn, they never once ran away before an enemy.” White- 
locke comes nearer the mark when he says the regiment was 
composed of freeholders and freeholders’ sons, who “ being well 
armed within by the satisfaction of their own consciences, and 
without by good iron arms, they would as one man charge firml 
and fight desperately.” Other writers relate how ram | 
made them skilful in handling their arms, in chusing their armour, 
in arming themselves with it, and in keeping their arms bright 
and ready; and taught them how to manage their horses, and 
feed, dress, and lie with them on the ground. To test his troop 
when first mustered, Heath tells us that Cromwell, being near 
one of the King’s garrisons, placed privily twelve resolute men 
in ambuscade, who, upon a given signal with a trumpet sounding 
a charge, galloped furiously towards the main body; about 
twenty of them instantly fled, and were compelled by their 
Colonel to give up their horses to men more worthy of fighting 
the battles of the Lord. Sir Philip Warwick compares Cromwe 
to Mahomet—making the timid of his troops bold, and embol- 
dening the naturally courageous by the belief that they fought 
for God against the King; and his men being once brought to 
the temper which will rather die than flee, the sweets of plunder 
and preferment afterwards came in aid of the motives of god- 
liness. Assuredly there is nothing in the explanations of 
Baxter, Whitelock, Heath, or Warwick, to lead us to dream any 
of them could have appreciated the thing, had it, before experi- 
ence, been laid open to their foresight and judgment. 

It was a startling proposition to greater men. ‘ Many great 
and wise men, and good men too,” said Cromwell long after- 
wards, judged that my plans were “ foolish simplicity.” But let 
us hear his own account of the great deed of his life :— 

“© ¢ ] was,’ he said, ‘a person that from my first employment 
was suddenly preferred and lifted up from lesser trusts to greater, 
from my first being a captain of 2 troop of horse, and I did 
labour (as well as I could) to discharge my trust, and God 
blessed me as it pleased him, and I did truly and plainly, and 
then in a way of foolish simplicity (as it was judged by very great 
and wise men, and good men too) desired to make my instru- 
ments to help me in this work; and I will deal plainly with you. 
I had a very worthy friend then, and he was a very noble person, 
and I know his memory was very grateful to all, Mr John 
Hampden. At my first going out into this engagement (I saw) 
their men were beaten at every hand; I did indeed, and desired 
him that he would make some additions to my Lord Essex’s 
army of some new regiments, and I told him co be ser- 
viceable to him in bringing such men in as I thought hada 
- Vor, XXXIII. No, I. 4 
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irit that would do something in the work. This is very true 
that I tell you, God knows I lye not; * Your troops,’ said I, ‘ are 
most of them old decayed serving men and tapsters, and such 
kind of fellows, and,’ said, I, * their troops are gentlemen’s sons, 
younger sons, and persons of quality; do you think that the 
spirits of such base and mean fellows will be ever able to encounter 
gentlemen, that have honour, and courage, arid resolution in 
them ?—Truly, I presented him in this manner conscientiously, 
and truly I did tell him, you must get men of a spirit. And 
take it not ill what I say (1 know you will not) of a spirit that 
is likely to go on as far as gentlemen will go, or else I am sure 
you will be beaten still; I told him so, I did truly. He was a 
wise and worthy person, and he did think that I talked a good 
notion, but an impracticable one; truly I told him I could do 
somewhat in it; I didso; and truly I must needs say that to 
you — it to what you please), I raised such men as had the 
fear of God before them, and made some conscience of what they 
did, and from that day forward, I must say to you, they were 
never beaten, and wherever they were engaged against the enemy 
they beat continually ; and truly this is matter of praise to God, 
and it hath some instruction in it to own men that are religious 
and godly, and so many of them as are peaceably, and honestly, 
and quietly disposed to live within government, as will he 
subject to those Gospel rules of obeying magistrates, and living 
under authority; I reckon no godliness without this circle; but 
without this spirit, let it pretend what it will, it is diabolical, it 
is devilish, it is from diabolical spirits, from the height of Jotham’s 
wickedness.’)” 

The incident is curiously full of the characters of the two men. 
Hampden, a mild, refined, sagacious, prudent man, an adept at 
all those insinuating and delicate modes of conduct natural to an 
amiable and meditative nature, is readily appreciative of the 
logical, speculative, and intellectual merits of what was said to 
him by his younger and more impetuous cousin and friend—the 
conception was great and approvable—“ it was a good notion.” 
But the proposal involved a , eee estimate, and a more workable 
(if the phrase is allowable) knowledge of the spiritual and phy- 
sical materials they had to deal with, than this noble and wise 
man possessed. ie stretched away from every precedent and 
past example, and presented itself on new and startling evidences 
of its own, which Hampden was incapable of seeing beforehand, 
and therefore Hampden pronounced the notion which carried 
vietory within it to the good cause for which he died, “an im- 
practicable one.” Intellectual greatness is a solitary thing ; and 
Oliver Cromwell was early taught to stand alone among the 
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greatest of his time. His training had not been like the educa- 
tion of his cousin, confined mainly to his study, copying out 
cases, and writing notes on coustitutional law, or among the 
abstractions and idealities of philosophy and poetry. Cromwell 
had, though studious by fits, fought at quarter-staff with pedlars, 
gambled, kissed girls, frightened ale-wives, and preached and 
prayed with the Puritan yeomanry of Ely, Huntingdon, and 
St Ives; he therefore, had a knowledge of mankind superior 
to the merely speculative and abstract sort, because his was 
concrete, ak individual —science become skill, an acquaintance 
with motives which told him how to work upon them. Cromwell 
saw all the men of his period before him a machinery, the springs 
and powers of which lay within his reach. He had been 
told by his own feelings how to touch all the noblest and strongest 
— convictions of his fellow-men, and how by them to nerve 
their hearts to a heroism whose smallest triumph was to trample 
upon death; and, therefore, his intellect greg | attachin 
the imputation of unpracticality to the man who had applied it 
to what he could not understand, and viewing the foolish sim- 
plicity as a thing attaching not to his project, but to minds unfitted 
for it, and yet with the justice and charity which the greater can 
exercise to the less, though the less cannot return it, Cromwell 
said to wise and worthy Hampden, “I can do somewhat in it.” 

A practical understanding necessarily views everything in 
relation to its position, and what can be , for it. A man of 
this sort cares very little for anything which, however desirable, 
is not feasible, especially when it may stand in the i of any 
object which is both to be desired and to be had. e is apt 
(not without woeful experience and reason) to have a contempt 
for men who allow themselves to be carried away by the glory 
of an ideal excellence from a clear and broad view of their posi- 
tion and means, and even when 

“ The light which leads astray is light from heaven,” 


and the syren who draws her votaries aside from the practical 

th assumes the starry form of Liberty herself, she seems to 
1im no better than a deceptive mermaid with a fishy tail, or a 
bewildering meteor of the fens. The sympathies of Oliver 
Cromwell were sufficiently large to embrace all the moral ele- 
ments of his party. The conservatism of the Parliamentary 
leaders, who fie. to the limited monarchical constitution of 
their country—the conservatism of the Episcopal Puritans, who 
resisted any retrograde movement towards popery from the set- 
tlement of Elizabeth—the generous conceptions of a republican 
and representative government, which should raise all the people 
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to the nobility of manhood, equality, and freedom—the fervid 
and Christian fancies which panted for the great and golden 
reign of peace and meekness, righteousness and truth among 
men (sweet and glorious hopes of loving hearts, soon to be 
quenched in blood and tears!) —and, above all, the master-idea of 
his time, destined in that day to spread from the hearts and brains 
of men into their institutions and laws, from the sparkling forges 
of thought into the iron forms of authority and government—the 
great truth of religious toleration ;—all these varieties of moral, 
litical, and religious conviction and feeling, acted as impel- 
fonts in the hearts of the men of his piebald and tesselated party, 
and Cromwell had sympathies with them all. This it was, 
joined to his practicalness and his force of nature, which made 
im the man of his time—he was large enough for it all. The 
practical men who had this, were compelled to rise by a necessity 
of their nature: and among the men of this sort, he who was na- 
turally strongest and most energetic must guide the rest. While 
this breadth of character and largeness of heart fitted him for 
the great career he ran, they also made it impossible for any one 
of the limited men of his time to understand him,—as the less 
cannot comprehend the greater, and the part cannot grasp the 
whole; and thus the qualities which enabled him to lead, caused 
him to be misunderstood by the more conceited and unreveren- 
tial of the Presbyterians, Republicans, and Sectaries. Again, 
all formulists are unpractical, in so far as their favourite formula 
is concerned, or practical only in subservience to it; they cannot 
raise themselves to a comprehensive survey of all formulas; they 
cannot wield as an instrument a creed which holds them like 
victims; they cannot, while the subjugated slaves of one magic 
spell—a ring, a gem, a lamp, or cup—be the lords of an enchant- 
ment which can act upon them all at will, and selects by turns 
the end to be gained, and the spirit to minister to it—a giant or 
a dwarf, a gnome or a fairy, a satyr of the wooas or a nymph of 
the sea. ‘There were then two sources of misa prehension with 
regard to Cromwell—the variety of his sympathies, which made 
him too large to be grasped by smaller minds, and the practical- 
ness of his mind, which made him despise the pursuit of ends 
which he desired, when, though they were desirable, they 
were not feasible. The formulist, proposing to himself constantly 
as the ideal of excellence in character, the martyr and confessor of 
his creed, is ill fitted for appreciating the practical man of an 
age, whose business is doing and not dyirg for his principles. 
When a number of men of strong convictions, but a limited range 
of intellect, see that a man who evidently understands and pro- 
fessedly appreciates every one of their dogmas or principles of 
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right, treats an exclusive devotion to any one of them with 
scarcely disguised contempt, a suspicion of unprincipledness ine- 
vitably rises in their minds; each of them thinks him a traitor ti 
his theory of right, and their natures make it impossible for them 
to dream that he may be acting in obedience to a larger and 
nobler view of duty than any of their own. Nor, without reve- 
rence on their parts, could Cromwell make these men understand 
him. He could not fold himself into their size. We have some- 
where read a comparison of a mind at once minute and large to 
a fairy parasol ;—fold it, and a girl can carry it in her hand; 
_— it, and it is a pavilion under which an army may repose. 

ut no mind can contract or narrow itself; and a Cromwell could 
no more make himself a Scot, a Hazelrig, or a Vane,—men who 
raved eloquently and philosophically about the representation of 
the people in a republic, while the people themselves were ready 
to rave with uptossed caps and blazing bonfires in favour of a 
despotic King,—than these Republicans could expand themselves 
to the conception of his great and practical views. 

It is unnecessary here to detail the military career of Crom- 
well. In this part of his conduct he has been appreciated. In 
the fight near Grantham he routed double his numbers, thus 
showing that it could be done. At the relief of Gainsborough he 
filed his troops through a gateway at the bottom of a hill, in the 
face of the concentrated fire of the enemy—charged them 
up hill, broke the Royalists though numbering three to one, and 
scattered them in broken confusion, or drove them pell-mell into 
a bog. Again, when surprised by Sir John Henderson, at 
Waisbyfield, near Horncastle, with Royalists three times his num- 
bers, he charged at the head of his troop; and though they 
received a volley at half way, and another as they fell upon the 
advancing Royalist columu,—though his horse was shot, and him- 
self as he rose struck down again, so that he lay some time 
insensible among the slain, yet, on recovering, he joined the 
hand-to-hand me/ée, aud closed the otherwise disastrous campaign 
of 1643 by fiercely driving the Royalists before him to the gates 
of Lincoln. “1 would,” exclaimed King Charles, “that some 
one would do me the good fortune to bring Cromwell to me alive 
or dead.” The campaign of 1644 opened, and demonstrated 
that everything would depend upon the personal qualities of the 
chiefs. Both armies had bad ones in the highest commands. 
Charles made Ruthven, Earl of Brentford, his commander-in- 
chief; a man whose parts, never vigorous, were much decayed, 
and now dozed with drinking; very illiterate, very deaf, and a 
man of few words, who usually delivered that as his opinion 
which he foresaw would be grateful to the king. The Marquis 
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of Newcastle commanded a force of 14,000 men in the north; 
he was, in the language of the age, a very fine gentleman,— 
active, courageous,—an accomplished horseman, dancer, fencer, 
—who devoted the greatest part of his time to poetry and music, 
or softer pleasures, and would sometimes shut himself up enjoy- 
ing them, excluding the chiefest officers of his army for two days 
together. He excelled in courtesy, affability, generosity, and 
preserved to the full the pomp and dignity of a general, but 
the fatigue and the fighting he did not so well understand. How 
matters would go when Brentford and Newcastle came to be 
opposed to Fairfax and Cromwell, a very ordinary foresight would 
perceive; but these were not yet their opposing chiefs—they had 
to combat men liker themselves, Seabees and Essex. At 
Marston Moor, the battle was decided by the personal qualities of 
Cromwell and his Ironsides; he had broken and destroyed the 
right wing of the Royalist army, and Rupert had done the same 
service to the right wing of the Parliamentarians; when the 
two victors met, a portion of the Royalists were occupied still in 
pursuit and plunder, and therefore the Ironsides, aided by the 
Scotch under Lesly, were enabled to sweep Rupert before them 
off the field. 

A view of the position of Oliver Cromwell on the night of the 
2nd of July, 1643, had his biographers taken it as he must have 
seen it, would have saved them the folly of many injurious 
aspersions against him. By the most eminent services in the 
field he had rapidly obtained high rank in the Parliamentary 
army, and a oe whose brilliancy, eclipsing his superiors 
in station, entailed upon him their jealousy. Active, suggestive, 
foreseeing,—subtle, deep, and bold,—not one of them, though 
acting with them,—he had ends in view which they hated, as well 
as a superiority which they could neither deny nor conceal. The 
Parliamentary leaders were Presbyterians, and hated toleration, 
on which the heart of Cromwell was fixed with a love stronger 
than death. Cromwell knew that while his troops were encamped 
on Marston Moor, there were assembled under the richly trace- 
ried roof of Henry the Seventh’s chapel in Westminster Abbey, 
and over the ashes and among the gorgeous monuments of buried 
kings— 

‘¢ Grave synod men, that were revered 
For solid face and depth of beard ;” 


all of whom, except some half score, were bent on extirpating 
toleration as a root of gall and bitterness. He knew that Man- 
chester and Essex, his superiors and commanders, though the 
leaders of an army the best men of whom were sectaries or Repub- 
licans, had no wish to triumph in the cause they headed, and 
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feared a victory as other men would dread a defeat. They had 
fixed their hopes on a compromise with the King which p dos 
protect the privileges of the aristocracy, and the livings of the 
Presbyterian clergy, while it crushed the sectarians, and the tole- 
ration which protected them. In parliament, he knew, an over- 
whelming majority of both houses sided with Essex and Man- 
chester in favour of a compromise, in which a very ineffectual 
provision would be made for the civil or spiritual liberties of the 
people (the great conservative object of all their toils and bat- 
tles), and a very effectual one for the extirpation of the newly- 
claimed, but nobly purposed, toleration of all in matters of con- 
science. ‘Theoretically, too, Cromwell had seen the nobleness. 
of republican opinions, and manhood was too rife in him for it 
to be possible he could care much for titles, stars, ribbons, orders, 
coronets, or crowns, an ornament on a coat, or a feather in a hat; 
and he had therefore generous and glorious conceptions of govern- 
ment, which could never be realized either through the assembl 
of divines, the majorities of parliament, or the chiefs of the 
armies to which he himself belonged. This very victory, gained 
by the help of the Scotch, had aided all the bad influences of his 
own side. The majorities in parliament and in the assembly of 
divines, as he was well aware, only waited for their time to patch 
up aunion with the king. Royalty, aristocracy, the representa- 
tive legislature, the great majority of England and Ireland, all 
Scotland and her army, now in the heart of England, had many 
convictions in common on which they might (as within a few 
years afterwards they did) join together against the toleration of 
the Independents and the freedom of the Republicans ; to whom 
there might then be left only death for their opinions, either in 
a fearful resistance among the fens and hills, or among racks, 
gibbets, stakes, prisons, and other religious luxuries, which bio- 
graphers sometimes forget when rounding their periods. Crom- 
well, we have seen, had an intellect which judged the spirits of 
men, spelled the future acts in the present thoughts, and saw in 
the spiritual and invisible the parents of deeds which become 
vivid, pictorial, and vocal, in the conflicts of men. 

The course which Cromwell pursued in his delicate and dan- 
gerous position was the best it could dictate—the course which a 
subordinate ought to pursue under leaders who dislike the aims 
of the parties they lead. He did not suppress his opinions, but 
he put and kept remote differences in their own place of remote- 
ness, while he acquired power, promotion, reputation, and 
authority for doing well and energetically the business on hand— 
what his leaders wished, and also what they merely professed to 
wish to be done. He was now in the midst of a task more diffi- 
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cult than the organization of the Ironsides, because one which 
involved all that it contained, and new and nicer difficulties of 
another kind. Men acceptable to the parliament, he saw were 
better treated when defeated than he was when successful ; his 
troops were ill-paid, ill-clad, ill-fed, and often in winter were 
without shoes; but he moderated their murmurs against the par- 
liament, whose good will he tried by every means to conciliate 
towards them. He first tried to gain over his commander to his 
own views. On the 27th of October, both armies lay near New- 
bury ; and by pouring his cavalry down a hill, which was the only 
advantage the ground afforded the Puritans, while the Royalists 
lay in ground excellently chosen, Cromwell was able to rout a 
ortion of the Cavaliers, and deprive Charles of his left position. 
Night followed, and Cromwell saw the Royalists move in the 
moonlight; they were silently retreating to Oxford; he implored 
Manchester to fet him be at them with his Ironsides, seeing how 
he could almost destroy the King ata blow. He was refused, on 
the plea that a defeat would be so dangerous to them all. Dis- 
sension now reigned in the Parliamentary camp; the castle of 
Dennington, which they proposed to besiege, was untouched ; 
and clive days afterwards Rupert returned, carried off his cannon 


and stores from the castle, and returned to Oxford, without being 
interrupted or molested by the army before whom he had 
retreated. Cromwell had now failed in gaining his commander—- 
he did not fail in getting rid of him. 

Cromwell formed the sclfeme (which he accomplished with the 
aid of Vane) of putting all the ge agg chiefs in the army 


on their merits, by excluding all who could be spared by the 
stern necessities which surrounded them. Placed by obedience 
to everything he thought right,-and which he could not have 
disobeyed without. shivering the moral structure of his soul, in a 
~— in which he, an inferior officer, resolved to get rid of 

is superior officers, whose views were more in accordance with 
those of their common masters than were his own; he had one of 
those duties to perform which only the deepest policy, executed 
with exquisite een, could possibly achieve. It is clear he 
could not have done it by babbling of his intentions beforehand, 
nor by telling, evenat the time, all he foresaw from accomplishing 
them. He could perform his duty only by silence—silence, 
which would be nel dissimulation by the men who were: out- 
witted by him. But never was task of the sort done more 
worthily. He devised and succeeded in carrying an ordinance, 
which, indeed, excluded all members of parliament from the 
command of the army; and, which if it got rid of Manchester 
and Essex, leaders whom the Presbyterians approved, also ex- 
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cluded Cromwell himself, whom they dreaded, and gave them, 
(his foes the majority of both houses of parliament,) the power, 
if they saw fit, of making his exclusion from military service 
final and eternal. Proud and firm, indeed, must his confidence 
in himself have been, if he foresaw that no man else could fill 
his place—that danger would suspend the ordinance in his favour, 
even by the votes of his enemies ;—enemies, one of whose fore- 
most and favourite men, Manchester, he, at this very time, 
charged with putting his army in positions favourable to the 
Royalists, with neglecting obvious opportunities of gaining easy 
victories, and with practising delusions and pretences in dis- 
obedience to the masters and to the ruin of the cause he pro- 
fesssedly served. Doubtless, he did foresee all, and it is equally 
certain he lost no opportunity of furthering the end he wished; 
but it is infinitely more certain, and more indubitable still, that 
he perilled all his personal — in reference to a military 
career, and every public end he might seek by means of it, 
proudly and recklessly, on the opinions of his military merits 
entertained by men omnipotent in this matter, if they chose, 
against him,-—men who dreaded his influence with the army,— 
men who as he knew were at this very period consulting lawyers 
late at night about the means of crushing him as an enemy dan- 
gerous to their objects. But he knew there were officers in the 
army fit to be generals in any enterprize in Christendom, who 
would not be affected by the self-denying ordinance; and he 
saw no hope of success until the army was re-modelled and 
governed by a stricter discipline. The consequence of carrying 
the ordinance would thus be a certain good to the cause, and 
only a probable risk to himself; he, therefore, with consummate 
wisdom and address, recommended to the House of Commons not 
to insist on their complaints against any commander-in-chief, 
acknowledged himself guilty of many oversights (Manchester 
had recriminated), and, with a deep faith in his foresight and the 
future, supported and carried his own exclusion from the scene 
of his brillient fortunes and unrivalled career. It may be pro- 
voking to men who like the Presbyterian leaders better than 
Cromwell, that he outwitted them in this affair; but it was 
merely by superior depth, boldness, and silence. If he foresaw 
his own return to military command, it must have been through 
the fears of the men who hated him; and not the least profound 
and admirable part of his conduct on this occasion, consisted in 
his putting himself at the absolute disposal of men jealous of him 
—-eager to bring him to trial as an incendiary if they could—and 
his contriving thus to disarm their jealousy and defeat their 
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hostility by the very act which made them all-powerful and him 
utterly powerless. 

To persons who now judge after all is past, it may appear 
very clear that Gemmell could not be dispensed with in the 
army; but it was then a matter of sufficient doubt to be far from 
evident to the Presbyterians in parliament, else they would not 
have quitted their posts of advantage so easily. Cromwell was 
then only one of the best officers of the service; his share in the 
business at Marston Moor had been understated in all the 
published accounts of it; and Presbyterian officers, both Scotch 
and English, had got credit with the country, though not with 
the army, for what he had done. It is true he spared no labour 
to help the cause, though he could not do it personally in the 
army, and therefore we find him at Huntingdon, among the 
associated eastern counties, raising new troops, whom, though 
but raw soldiers, a little exercise would soon make expert. As 
some of the King’s officers had been seen viewing the ground 
about Brackley and Buckingham, it was inferred that Charles 
had a mind to fight; and the hazard being imminent, Fairfax and 
his chief officers begged, as the best thing for the public advan- 
tage, that Cromwell should be spared from his parliamentary 
duties to take the command of the heen To Fairfax the matter 
was so far doubtful, that he had made arrangements for com- 
manding the horse himself in the impending battle; and the 
letters were read and their request acceded to by the Commons, 
only four days before the battle of Naseby. The Lords, having 
delayed eight days, notwithstanding the capture of Leicester by 
the Royalists, and though the preparations for an impending 
and decisive battle were known to the whole kingdom—gave a 
reluctant consent, four days after the battle, to permit the man 
to serve in the army (limiting the time however te three months, ) 
whose presence in it had hitherto been victory. The Presby- 
terian nobles and commoners, jealous as they were of this 
great captain of the Independents, could little believe, 
though they might dream and dread, that a man, whose hours 
with the army they could themselves number, should become by 
means of it their master and conqueror. The Presbyterians 
would part with their own inefficient men only on the condition 
of having the control of the great captain of toleration. At 
Naseby (where he arrived on the eve of the battle with 6000 
troops) he did more signally what he haddone at Marston Moor— 
decided the fortune of the day. When Ireton, on the left of the 
Parliamentary army, had been routed by Rupert, and Fairfax, 
with his helmet beaten to pieces and still bareheaded, maintained 
an unequal and fearfully dubious conflict in the centre, 
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Cromwell on the right received Langdale’s charge unmoved, 
attacked him in turn, first with a heavy fire of carbines, and 
then sword in hand; routed his whole cavalry; and then, leaving 
three squadrons to prevent a rally, wheeled with the remaining 
four upon the infantry of the Royalist centre, and cut them 
through and through. It was remarked, that here the Ironsides 
for the first time condescended to share in the booty; at Marston 
Moor they let those who fought least get most, but now some of 
them obtained horses, apparel, jewels, and rings. 

Cromwell saw that the victory of Naseby enabled him to plant 
his foot on a position where the intolerants could not shake him, 
and he powerfully and instantly seized it. After returning from a 
twelve miles’ chase, he wrote that evening a letter to the speaker, 
in which he says,—‘* Honest men served you faithfully in this 
action. I beseech you, in the name of God, not to discourage 
them. He that venters his life for the libertie of his countrie, 
I wish he trust God for the liberty of his conscience and you for 
the liberty he fights for.” Cromwell, too, could write words 
like battles. ‘These sentences were not the least effective 
vollies of that day. : 

The Independents could now make a stand, even in the par- 
liament, in favour of toleration. The new model, their victory 
at Naseby, and above all the drawing away of the Presbyterian 
ministers from the army into the dangerous service of holding 
livings in the Presbyterian establishment, which induced the 
soldiers to become their own preachers, (preachers who took off 
their helmets as they ascended the pulpit, and when in it, laid 
their swords and pistols down beside them before they began to 
preach,) had made the army decidedly favourable to toleration, 
and singularly changed the position of Cromwell on the evening 
of Naseby from what it was at Marston Moor. 

Nobody could mistake the frank and bold sincerity of the 
words of Cromwell in his letter from Naseby; they made it as 
clear as sunlight that the cause of intolerance, though espoused 
by the majority of the parliament he addressed, should not 
triumph if he could prevent it. The Presbyterians no doubt 
thought he ought to have made this evident to them before, that 
they might have been able to outwit and defeat him. But they 
knew that he was a friend of toleration—he had upheld it in the 
house—and all he could have said would only have persuaded 
them that he was a braggart; he could not, without the assist- 
ance of Naseby, have made them see as deeply into the causes 
at work as he dia. ‘That he had foreseen what could be done 
was evident from the advice he had given to the Earl of Man- 
chester, and which that person betrayed :—‘ My Lord, if you 
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will stick firm to honest men, you shall find yourself at the head 
of an army which shall give law to both King and parlia- 
ment.” ‘These words he never denied—the Commons con: 
temned them. The only thing really which he could be 
blamed for not telling them was, what they could not have been 
made by any telling to foresee as he did—that he could make 
himself strong enough to carry his point. He made them see 
it from Naseby. 


About three o’clock in the morning of a frosty spring day, two 
horsemen issued out of the city of Oxford, who in the doubtful 
rey light seemed a gentleman and his groom. The groom was 
King Charles I, escaping to the Scottish camp, to be sold to the 
atliament, seized by the army, and beemen by his own faith- 
eae. At Windsor the vanquished King and the victorious 
brewer transacted business together, and it must have been a 
striking sight to see these two men in the old English cham- 
bers of the castle: the nominal and the real monarch of the 
time, face to face, with answering voices and interchangin 
souls—profound policy and practised craft in communion rn 4 
each other! On condition of obtaining security for the old 
Saxon rights of the people, and the concession of that newer and 
nobler liberty of conscience for which they had fought, Cromwell 
and Ireton entered into a treaty with Charles on behalf of the 
army, to uphold him on his throne; the terms on which William 
and Mary obtained the sceptre forty years afterwards, on the 
final’ expulsion of the Stuarts, and the only terms on which the 
effusion of blood could be stopped in sectarian England. “ I 
shall play my game as well as I can,” said Charles to Ireton—a 
man of a fiery and ter:ible sincerity, who replied, “If your 
Majesty has a game to play, you must give us also the liberty to 
play ours.” ‘They were informed one morning at Windsor by a 
spy they had, who was of the bed-chamber, that their doom was 
ecreed, and what it was they might learn by intercepting a 
letter to the Queen, which a man on his way to Dovor would 
that night carry, sewed up in the skirt of a saddle on his head, 
into the Blue Boar Inn, Holborn. Cromwell and Ireton were 
soon seated in a stall of the Blue Boar, dressed like common 
troopers, calling for cans of beer, and drinking till about ten 
o'clock, with a trusty fellow standing by the wicket of the gate 
to tell them when the man came. ‘The sentinel tells them of 
the man; they rise immediately, and with drawn swords go up to 
him as he is leading his horse out saddled, and say, ‘ We are 
here to search all who come in and out, but as you look like an 
honest man, we will only search your saddle and dismiss you.” 
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They ungirt the saddle, left the man with the sentinel, and re- 
turning to the stall where they had been drinking, ript up one of 
the skirts of the saddle and found the letter. Telling the horse- 
man, who was ignorant of the whole matter, that he was an honest 
man, and might go on his way to Dovor, Cromwell and Ireton 
read the letter. ‘The King told the Queen that the Scots and 
the army were both bidding for him, and that he would close 
with the Scots rather than the Sectarians; and he begged her to 
make herself easy as to his concessions to the rebels, for in due 
time he would know how to deal with the rogues; and as for 
giving Cromwell a silken garter, he should fit him instead with 
a hempen cord. Cromwell and Ireton read to purpose. Sublime 
must the loyalty, and long must the ears be, of him who would 
not, with the damning proofs before his eyes of rooted intoler- 
ance, and falsehood, and vengeance, which every line of this 
letter afforded, have felt all that was implied in Ireton’s signifi- 
eant words about having a game to play. It was a game for 
necks and heads—cords and axes. 

The King lost. Cromwell and Ireton sent word to him they 
had proofs of his tampering and treating with their enemies, at 
the very time he pretended most to close with them. ‘ The 
had both his and the Queen’s letter to make it good,” and 
they gradually withdrew themselves from familiarity with 
him. Cromwell was now once more in a_ position whieh 
demanded all the faculties of that deep, broad, bold intellect 
which had evoked out of the hearts of the yeomanry of the eastern 
counties the conquering spirit of Marston and Naseby. Very 
pitiful would his success have been, could he only have used 
craft and lies! Except a minority of Independents and Repub- 
licans in the House of Commons, and a majority in the army, 
which altogether did not exceed twenty thousand men (they 
were Ironsides however)—Cromwell had against him all Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; while the great nations of Eu- 
rope lay around, black, sullen, and ready, like war-ships in the 
river, at any moment to blast forth thunder and fire on the 
friends of liberty and toleration. ‘Che cry, “ ‘The King, the 
Parliament, and Covenant,” was raised all over England—coun- 
ties were rushing to arms; several ships had revolted; ten thou- 
sand Kentish men had taken the field ‘near Rochester and 
Gravesend; a Scotch army was in England, and the London 
apprentices, ied by Royalists, mounted a piece of cannon on 
Leadenhall, occupied the city in arms, compelled the Lord 
Mayor to flee to the Tower, and sailed with drums beating and 
flags flying on the river, recruiting their force with seamen and 
watermen. Petitions for disbanding the army poured in upon 
the tables of both houses. The assemvly of divines gave the 
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sanction of authority to the popular intolerance. ‘The terms 
proposed to the King by the Parliament, contained the virtual 
suppression of the sectaries: which was made a specific demand by 
the Scots Parliament, the armed counties, the Kent men, and 
the apprentices of London; and was responded to by all the 
Lords, and a majority of the Commons. Here were difficulties. 
And biographers would have us believe Cromwell beat them with 
lies—the weakest of all things. Lies !—hiltless swords, which 
cut the hands that wield them. But there is not a particle of 
proof against the veracity of Oliver Cromwell, on which a man 
accustomed to weigh pos Po would take away the good name 
of acat. A man of his capacity cannot communicate himself 
to inferior or hostile men; he could only tell a part of himself 
now and then to men who could understand but a part; and it 
is the blessed lot of men of his large and broad nature to obtain 
the great ends of their policy without craft or trick, through the 
very depth and truth of their plans, which conceal them by 
making them uncommunicable. Such men do not thus, however, 
escape being thought deceitful by those they beat; but this is 
a very small matter to them, though not a trifle to the thinkers 
of false thoughts. 


Cromwell and Ireton, the representatives of the Independents 
and a 5 apm knew that had the King been a man to be trusted, 


or had his servants been true to him, or had there been a single 
good head opposed to them, they could not possibly have won 
the game. The Royalists and the Presbyterians had so many 
common interests and eonvictions, that their union was inevi- 
table whenever things were left to their natural tendencies: tue 
decomposing principle taken away, the kindred parts would rush 
into each other. To prevent this re-union, was the great function 
of the statesman Cromwell while he lived. The first part of it 
was soon done. Colonel Pride stood for a few hours at the door 
of the House of Commons one day, when there was every like- 
lihood of the disbanding of the army without paying their 
arrears: he excluded the chief men obnoxious to the army, and 
the parliament became—tolerant. A letter was written to Charles 
by Cromwell, telling him of a design which was undoubtedl 
entertained by some of the Republicans of murdering him pri- 
vately, and Charles fled to Carisbrooke to become the prisoner 
of the army. It was the interest of Cromwell, even more than 
it was the interest of Charles himself, that the King should not 
be assassinated. It would have rallied the country around the 
throne. But the condemnation of the King by a solemn 
tribunal as a public criminal, by recalling to all minds his crimes 
— the liberties he had sworn to uphold, and by the awe 
ich the decision of a large body of men, acting before all the 
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world, inspires in all minds born to be subdued b se 2 
would render the coalition unlikely for a time, and cow the herd 
by the exhibition of a boldness towering above their superstition, 
and striking down the divinity itself which hedges Kings. Crom- 
well, therefore, though with less earnestness than Ireton and the 
Republicans, because he expected less from it, decided on the pub- 
lic trialand death of the King. Kings had learned in those ben, 
from Machiavel, to lie and poison, and practised every one of 
his precepts, except the one which bids them govern for the 
good of the people; no wonder, therefore, if the friends of liberty 
and popular rights had imbibed the lessons of Mariana and 
Buchanan, which maintained the lawfulness of killing, either 
publicly or privately, tyrants who were deemed such by the moral 
and the enlightened of their age. It may have been very 
lamentable that no ideas of the monstrosity of the feet taking 
off the head swayed in the earnest minds of these men :— 


“ The lawgiver amongst his own, 
Sentenced by a law unknown ; 
Voted monarchy to death 
By the coarse plebeian breath ; 
The sovereign of all command 
Suff’ring by a common hand.” 


All this may appear in a very different light to us. But the 
question is, rather, how itappeared to them. ‘Their heads were, 
— as good as ours; they were all the benighted creatures 

ad. Strong in his faith in the truth of his doctrines and policy, 


Oliver Cromwell had said, when he entered upon that war, which 
was, in his opinion of it, a holy and a just one, “ he would, for 
his part, as soon fire into the breast of the King as into that of 


> 


another man ;” and now, when to his views of the decrees of a 
mysterious and awful Providence, the Lord of Hosts had been 
seen fighting in every battle by his side, and one great stroke 
more would save the freedom for which he had contended, he 
said “* he would strike off the King’s head with the crown upon 
it.” To the Royalist, that pale and long face of mild intelli- 
ence, with dark hair, and beard, and eyes, on the scaffold before 
hitehall, on’ that gloomy se | day, was a symbol of 
sacredness desecrated, and the blood which sprung from the 
headless trunk, “ a red flood which near o’erflows us all” :-— 


‘«¢ This stroke hath cut the only neck of land 
Which between us and this red sea did stand :"— 
but the Republican saw, rising over that sea, the red rim of the 
sun of freedom, with glory and healing in every beam. 
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Nobody disputes that, on the principles of the Republicans, 
Charles had deserved, by his crimes, the death he suffered ; 
and, as a personal question between him and them, few will be 
surprised at the determination and conduct of the Parliamentary 
generals. But it has been said, the execution of Charles was a 
mistake in policy, because it was really setting the King free. The 
slightest consideration of the position of affairs evinces, however, 
that by the death of King Charles the Republicans and Inde- 
pendents gained the removal of a man who was practised in craft, 
and familiar with all the facts and persons on whom it could be 
exercised—a man, every hour of whose life threatened them with 
the rally of an oanthibaine: force—whose life was a tocsin and 
a war-cry to their enemies: and a recapitulation of whose crimes 
recalled to all minds by his trial, (though he succeeded in escaping 
from the adducing of them in evidence) would summon to their 
aid the old opinions, in which lay the moral strength of their 
cause. By killing Charles I they indeed set the King free, but 
the free King was Charles II, a raw youth, with a character, and 
talents, and basutiedinn every way inferior to his father. We 
enter not into the question of the justice of this deed, considered 
by an abstract standard; but we insist that, on the principles the 
Republicans had to guide them, it was every way right; and 


rsaiaee every man to decide the moral question on his own 


formula, we claim for Cromwell that he exercised a sound prac- 
tical a pa in the matter—read rightly the necessity laid upon 
him S is position—and gained by the small expenditure of one 
life, an amount of strength from the fears of the Royalists, their 
disorganization, the defeat of the coalition already begun, the 
recalling of the Royal crimes to the popular remembrance, the 
substitution of a weak for a clever man in the King, and the 
implication of the whole Parliamentary party,—which was fully 
an equivalent for all the risk he ran, and which was an indis- 

ensable necessity to the triumph of his principles. When, on 
the day of the execution, Cromwell tried to open the Royal coffin 
with his staff, and failing, effected it with the hilt of private 
Bowtell’s sword, and remarked calmly, ‘ ‘The body appears sound 
and well made for a long life °—doubtless it was painful to him 
to think he had work so stern to do; but the man who had the 
night before rejected the bribe of a carte blanche offering all 
ae td could bestow, had also the sustaining conviction that he 

done well for a good vause. 


The principles of his conduct to the King, Cromwell also 
applied to the Parliament. Though liking the principles very 
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well when they touched the King, the Republicans did not at 
all like them when brought to bear upon themselves. But this 
is no disparagement of their soundness. We quote a statement 
of his opinions on this point, from a letter to his cousin, Colonel 
Robert Hammond, equally remarkable for its masterly handling 
of the deepest abstractions of political science, and for its prac- 
tical and logical cogency and justice; and evincing throughout as 
great a philosophical superiority over the best of his opponents 
in Parliament, as his military career had displayed over his an- 
tagonists in the field: —* Authorities and powers are the ordi- 
nance of God. ‘This or that species is of human institution, and 
limited, some with larger, others with stricter bonds, each one 
according to its constitution. I do not, therefore, think the 
authorities may do anything, and yet such obedience due; but 
all agree there are cases in which it is lawful to resist. If so, 
your ground fails, and so likewise the inference. Indeed, dear 
Robin, not to multiply words, the query is, whether ours be such 
acase? ‘This ingenuously is the true question. To this I shall 
say nothing, though I could say very much; but only desire thee 
to see what thou findest in thy own heart as to two or three plain 
considerations: Ist, Whether salus populi be a sound position ? 
2dly, Whether, in the way in hand, really and before the Lord, 
before whom conscience must stand, this be provided for; or the 
whole fruit of the war like to be frustrated, and all most like to 
turn to what it was, and worse? And this contrary to engage- 
ments, declarations, implicit covenants with those who ventured 
their lives upon those covenants and engagements, without whom, 
perhaps, in equity, relaxation ought not to be. 3dly, Whether this 
army be not a lawful power, called by God to oppose and fight 
against the King upon some stated grounds ; and being in power 
to such ends, may not oppose one name of authority for those 
ends as well as another ? the outward authority, that called them, 
not by their power making the quarrel lawful; but it being 
so in itself. If so, it may be, acting will be justified in foro 
humano.” 

Godwin and others, in their accounts of the misunderstandings 
between the army and the parliament, have drawn upon their 
imaginations ina way equally unjust to the army and false to the 
facts, being misled by their formulas, both Royalist and Repub- 
lican. “ Cromwell,” says Godwin, “ by calumnies, and the most 
invidious suggestions, succeeded in alienating the major part of 
the army from the leaders of the Parliament.” We shall see. 
By dipping into some contemporary newspaper extracts, we find 
various things which have been overlooked by the friends of the 
parliament. We find. remonstrances with those who put “ dis- 
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graces and affronts on the army.” The officers ask for an indem- 
nity for what they had done in the war, as a soldier had been 
found guilty of manslaughter, and burned in the hand for doing 
what they had all done; and the answer is, “ ‘The Houses had 
asked the judges to take care.” In May, 1647, the army com- 
plained that they were denounced as enemies for petitioning 
their general as soldiers ; that their accusers had not been brought 
forth to make proof; that faithful officers had been stayed in 
their military career without any just grounds; and that their 
disbanding had been suddenly voted without an auditing of their 
accounts, provision for their dearly-earned wages, or an act of 
indemnity. They might be hess to serve out of the kingdom, 
they were denied all freedom at the end of their time, and no 
recompence had been provided for soldiers who had lost their 
limbs, or for the wives and children of those who had been 
killed. Monies assigned to them were not paid. They were 
said to have 4,000 Royalists among them, when there was only 
one officer in the army who had served the King, and he had 
been made a colonel by the Parliament. The soldiers very 
naturally alluded to men who had themselves made many hundred 
thousand pounds by the subjugation of the enemy and the settle- 
ment of peace, who yet had not afforded to the men who had 
accomplished both, their rated pay. ‘The Presbyterians and Re- 
publicans had the spoils of the church livings, and seques- 
trations, as their share in the matter, while the sectaries had 
fighting without pay, without clothes or shoes, without recom- 
pence for the loss of their limbs, or provision for their widows and 
orphans ; without even indemnity for the deeds by which they 
had conquered, and without liberty of conscience. In the end 
of September, 1647, a letter was read in the Commons, from the 
General Council of the army, concerning representations received 
from all regiments of their great extremities for want of money: 
“their expectations being so often deceived,” ‘no promises can 
be further useful;” and if, for want of a fresh supply, out- 
rages fall out, fatal to both army and kingdom, “ we have dis- 
eharged ourselves both before God and men.” Yet, says Mr 
Godwin, Cromwell alienated the army from the leaders of the 
Parliament! ‘The energetic entreaties of the officers produced 
the grant of 30,000/.; Cromwell received the thanks of the 
Commons for pacifying the soldiers with it; and about this time 
it must have been that he and Ireton assured the Commons of the 
obedience of the army, and of their willingness to pile their arms 
at the door of the House, if so commanded. But, a few months 
afterwards we read, “* Noll Cromwell is fallen into a bog at Mon- 
mouth, where his men mutiny for want of pay; and notwith- 
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standing all exhortations, will not budge a foot northwards :” and 
the Military Committee of Derby House sends them “a large 
promise of shoes, stockings, and money.” Again, he is at War- 
wick, “ his foot as yet without shoes and stockings.” In 1649, the 
arrears were due from 1645. By shooting in St Paul’s churchyard 
one Lockier, a pious man of excellent parts, and much beloved, 
the ringleader of fifteen men who refused to march without 
money,— by surprising 900 of “ the sea-green men” at Burford, 
and shooting the leaders, and every tenth man, in the churchyard 
(while their companions in mutiny were upon the roof of the church 
looking on), obedience was partially restored. One corporal 
stood at some distance from the wall, and after witnessing the 
deaths of his companions, bid the soldiers do their duty, lookin 
them fearlessly in the face until they fired. Cromwell wad 
other officers went among the prisoners in the church, and told 
them of the folly of their conduct. The discontents of the army 
gave rise to a party called the Levellers, who mutinied at Ports- 
mouth, in the Isle of Wight, and Somersetshire ; but were sup- 
pressed by the activity of Cromwell. Thus were the discontents 
of the army put down before Cromwell went to Ireland. When 
he was in Scotland, just prior to the battle of Dunbar, his troops 
had to lie in the fields day after day ; he himself felt compelled 
to remonstrate with the Parliament for neglecting supplies, and 
the letters from the soldiers complain of Captain Cold and Cap- 
tain Hunger. These distinguished officers were the calumniators 
who alienated the army from the Parliament, and not Cromwell. 
The army owed nothing to the Parliament for favour or justice. 
The moral principles of Cromwell, in favour of which, if ne- 
cessary, a world of logic could be adduced, led him to Cppess for 
a good cause one form of authority as readily as another. esides, 
on no possibly receivable definitions, according to the principles 
of representative government, could the assembly known by the 
name of the Rump be called a Parliament. It did not represent 
the people, since the Royalists were excluded ; nor the Presbyte- 
rians, who had been kept from it by violence ; nor the Seetaries, 
whose power in the army it tried to crush ;—and the feelings and 
convictions embodied in all it did, belonged to only the smallest 
and most insignificant of the existing political sections of the 
community. But the act introduced by Vane would have se- 
cured, it is said, a just representation of the people ;—perhaps so, 
with the exception of the Scotch, the Irish, the Royalists, and 
the army. And this doubtful good would have cost another civil 
war between the friends and the enemies of liberty of conscience, 
in the midst of a suppressed, indeed, but numerous Royalist po- 
pulation; while a really fair representation of the people would 
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have given the government into the hands of a despotic loyalty 
and an intolerant presbyterianism. To do this was not surely 
the duty of the Independents, to whom the fact was persecution. 
“If it be granted that you have a right to roast your eggs by 
burning my house,” the sectary might say, “it surely does not 
follow that I am to set it on fire for you, or that I am not to pre- 
vent the kindling if I can.” 

We now come to the personal conduct of Cromwell. Vague, 
dateless, hearsay, contradictory stories, are told against him, 
about his having been heard to say that the Parliament wanted 
purging, and the army could do it, which made him be accused 
of a “design of putting a force upon the house,” an accusation 
which he denied on his knees with vehemence and tears before 
God and the Parliament; and of how he fomented the irritations 
of the army, which he was sent by the Commons to suppress. 
There was a memorable instance of this, truly, at Ware, when, 
after Fairfax had failed, he rode up to Colonel Lilburne’s regi- 
ment, and cried to the rebellious and excited soldiers, “ ‘Take that 

aper out of your hats”—it was inscribed, “the liberty of Eng- 
Crete rights of the soldiers ;” and on their refusing, suddenly 
entered their ranks, and arresting fourteen of the most mutinous, 
condemned them to death by a court-martial on the spot, and 
shot one of them immediately at the head of the regiment, before 
the silent army. ‘The soldiers had few opinions in common with 
either the intolerant Presbyterians or the speculative Republi- 
cans of the Parliament—‘/eir ideal commonwealth was a reign 
of the saints on earth—and they could not greatly respect the 
Lords and Commons, whom forty or fifty London apprentices, 
heading a mob, had compelled (by breaking open their doors and 
appearing before them with their hats on, calling, “ divide, 
divide,”) to eat their own words and repeal their declaration 
against the Presbyterians; and caused the speaker to return 
to his chair, and put and carry in the house what they 
wanted—* the King’s return! that you should vote the King’s 
return.” ‘The army marched through London—these votes were 
declared to be void. In a conversation with Quarter-master- 
general Vernon, Cromwell complained, “ I am pushed on by 
two parties to do that, the issue whereof makes my hair stand 
on end.” There cannot be a doubt, that if Cromwell could 
have got the Parliament to dissolve itself, committing the 
government to his hands until another Parliament could be 
chosen, he would have preferred it to driving them out by 
force. But Vane and his associates were doing all they could to 
countermine Cromwelt; they cherished the tleet as a counter- 
poise to the army; they proposed the sale of Hampton Court, 
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which he held in trust; and, above all, they hurried on a scheme 
for a new representation, which would have returned themselves 
again to Parliament, and with them intolerance and anarchy—a 
scheme which made uo provision for the representation of the 
opinions and in-erests of the soldiers, to whose valour and suffer- 
ings they owed their triumphs and peace. Republican writers 
talk glowingly of the nobleness of the parliamentary project of 
Vane, but to no praise is it entitled, except the Utopian eulogium 
of being a good plan for other times and circumstances, an ex- 
cellent thing for another age. It was unpractical, for it would 
have brought into power a large amount of Royalist, and Presby- 
terian, and intolerant opinions, to the destruction of the peace 
of the nation; and it would have been recklessly and despicably 
selfish, if it had not been pitifully narrow, for it was seizing the 
only chance the Republicans had of getting a degree of conse- 
quence, to which they had not the title of numbers, like the Pres- 
byterians—of services, like the army—nor, as the end showed, of 
talent, like the generals. The eminent Mr Calamy offered to prove 
to Cromwell that his design of turning out the Parliament was un- 
lawful and impracticable. “ The safety of the nation is the 
supreme law,” answered Cromwell; “but pray, Mr Calamy, 
why impracticable?” ‘ Oh!” replied Calamy, “ ’tis against 
the voice of the nation—there will be nine in ten against you.” 
* Very well,” says Cromwell, “ but if I should disarm the nine, 
and put a sword into the tenth man’s hand, would not that do the 
business?” At the Cockpit, Whitehall, we find Cromwell de- 
claring that if they should trust the people in an election of a 
new Parliament according to the old constitution, it would be a 
tempting of God, and that more good could be done for the hap- 
piness of the people by five or six honest men, in one day, than 
the Parliament could do in a hundred. The Republican writers 
who assail Cromwell overlook the fact that what he said was all 
true. ‘Lhe real controversy, besides, was not between the Par- 
liament and the army in any sense of these words to which we 
are in our day accustomed; it was a contest between a body of 
men who, by their conduct, had created out of adversity itself the 
good fortunes of them all, and another body of men who had 
done little to bring these about, on the question which of them— 
the Military Council or the Republican Rump—should have their 
way in the settlement of the future government of the country. 
Nobody, we presume, thinks now that the scheme of Vane was 
practicable; everybody knows the views of Cromwell succeeded 
as long as he lived. ‘ 

On the evening before the memorable 20th of April, 1653, a 
portion of the parliament men promised to the officers that they 
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would delay the passing of the act for a new representation: the 
news of next morning was, that Vane was hurrying it through 
the house without waiting for the necessary forms. Of this as- 
sembly there were between thirty and forty members, if not 
more, who approved of delivering up their power into the hands 
of Cromwell, making the numbers of the men who were violently 
opposed to him (as the whole amounted to only one hundred and 
twenty) a very insignificant party indeed, to have the sacred 
character of a parliament applied to them. Yet, when he started 
up on hearing what Vane was doing—Ingoldsby having exclaimed 
to him, “If you mean to do anything decisive, you have no time 
to lose”—and, followed by Lambert and five or six others, placed 
a body of soldiers at the doors of the Commons, another in the 
lobby, and some files of musketeers outside, the work must have 
seemed mournful to a man who loved representative government, 
though more wisely, as well as its visionary friends within. He 
—then a man of fifty-four—entered the house alone, “clad in 
plain black clothes, with grey worsted stockings; he seemed 
calm; he paused for a moment and then sat down, as he used to 
do in an ordinary place.” There were about a hundred members 
present. Oliver Saint John, his kinsman, the projector of the 
navigation act, a lawyer singularly able, avaricious, proud, 
retired, and morose, who was therefore called the dark-lanthorn 
man, instantly joined him, to whom he humbly said :—*“ I am 
come to do that which grieyes me to the very soul, and that I 
have earnestly prayed to God against. I had rather be torn in 
pieces than do it; but there is a necessity laid upon me, in order 
to the glory of God and the good of the nation.” ‘I know not 
what you mean,” replied the dark-lanthorn man, “ but I do pray 
that what must be done may have a happy issue for the general 
good,” and returned to his own seat. Vane, a serene and elo- 

uent man, of a noble and great presence, now vehemently urged 
the house to proceed at once to the last stage of the bill, without 
engrossing it. ‘ Now is the time,” said Cromwell, beckoning 
to the enthusiastic Harrison, “I must do it.” “* The work, sir,” 
said Harrison, “is very great and dangerous.” ‘ You say well,” 
said Cromwell. He sat still another quarter of an hour. The 
speaker (he is seen beyond the table where the two clerks sit, on 
which the mace lies, in his square pillared chair, before the large 
gable window which chiefly lights the room) rises to put the 
question. Cromwell starts up, puts off his hat, and speaks at first 
in praise of the parliament; but by and by he changes his style, 
and taunts them with their self-interest, injustice, and delays: 
they have no heart for the public good; they intended to per- 
petuate themselves; they never designed to observe this act, 
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* But,” he violently exclaimed, ‘ your time is come! The Lord 
is done with you. He has chosen other instruments for carrying 
on his work that are more worthy.” His friends think him in- 
spired—his enemies, distracted. Vane, Wentworth, and Marten 
rise to speak, which he will suffer none to do but himself, and 
cries, “* You, perhaps, think this is not parliamentary language : 
I know it.” At length Sir Peter Wentworth is heard saying :— 
*‘ This is the first time I ever heard such unbecoming language 
given to the parliament, and it is the more horrid in that it comes 
from our own servant, whom we have so highly trusted and 
obliged, and whom, by our unprecedented bounty, we have made 
what he is.” Most vigorous commonplace ; as if a member who 
had not only fought for them, but thought for them all, had made 
himself the servant of the members who sat at home; and false 
withal, for Cromwell owed nothing to the favour—though some- 
what to the fears—of the parliament. Thrusting his hat on his 
head, he springs from his seat to the floor in the midst of the 
house, between the seats on each side, where the members sat, 
shouting, “Come, come,—lI’ll put ar end to your prating.” He 
walks up and down with his hat on, chiding the members and 
giving very sharp language, though he named them not, to Vane 
and Whitelocke. But even while he is “ walking up and down like 
a madman, kicking the ground with his feet,” the voice of Vane 
is heard once more.” Cromwell steps up to him and cries—* Sir 
Harry Vane, you might have prevented this extraordinary course ; 
but you are a juggler, and have not so much as common honesty.” 
The reproaches Cromwell heaped on Vane and Whitelocke were 
owing, probably, to the promise the latter had made on the night 
before to delay the bill; and their hurrying it all the faster was 
the dishonest jugglery of which they were accused. “I have 
been forced to this,” continued Cromwell; ‘I have sought the 
Lord night and day, that he would rather slay me than put,me 
upon this work. But now begone. You are no parliament! I'll 
put an end to your sitting. Give way to honester men.” He 
stamped heavily—the door is flung open—he stood amidst five 
or six files of musketeers, with their muskets loaded. Pointing 
to the speaker, a pliant Presbyterian, who had made the amassin 
of a fortune his chief work, he said to Harrison, ** Fetch him down.’ 
Harrison bid him come down, but he sat still and said nothing. 
* Take him down,” cried Cromwell. The speaker said, thoug 
not generally a man of spirit, ‘I will not come down unless I 
am forced.” ‘Sir, I will lend you my hand,” said Harrison; 
and putting his hand within his, while his gown was pulled by 
two soldiers without any compliment, the speaker, Lent 
came down. On the right hand of the speaker sat Algernon 
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Sidney. ‘Go out,” said Harrison. “TI will not,” replied Sid- 
ney. ‘Put him out,” ordered Cromwell; and Harrison and 
Worsley laying their hands on his shoulders, Sidney rose and 
went towards the door. Then Cromwell, going to where the 
mace lay, said to the soldiers, “ Take away these baubles ;” and 
the mace was taken away. 

By this time most of the members had withdrawn. As the 
leading men walked slowly through the passage made for them 
between the files of musketeers, Cromwell covered them with 
reproaches, most of which were true. As the profligate Chaloner 
passed, he was pointed to as “a drunkard,”—Wentworth as an 
*¢ adulterer’— Alderman Allen was accused of embezzlement, 
and Whitelocke of injustice; and as the gay and witty, accom- 
plished and graceful, Harry Marten, with whom, in other days, 
Cromwell had laughed, passed from the scene in which he had 
cracked jokes which had saved lives, the Lord General asked 
him—‘“ is a whore-master fit to sit and govern?” There is 


strong proof presumptive in favour of the unblemished private 
character of Cromwell, in the fact that so great a master of 
retort received the rebuke in silence, like all the rest, with the 
solitary exception of Vane, who in a loud voice flung back again 


the accusation of dishonesty, so far at least as this business went, 
which Cromwell had brought against him before all his friends; 
he said, “ This is not honest—yea, it is against morality and 
common honesty.” Cromwell replied ina deprecation of having 
— to do with a man so blunderingly and fatally blind to 
every object except his own crotchet, expressed in terms like 
those the Liturgy uses regarding plague and pestilence—* Sir 
Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane, the Lord deliver me from Sir 
Harry Vane !” 

Cromwell and his officers had willed and thus decided, “ that 
the Jiberties of the nation should not be thrown into the hands 
that never bled for it.” 

The reasons which existed for the dismissal of the mercenary 
and visionary remnant of the Long Parliament, had no existence 
in regard to the parliament which succeeded them. That the 
ridicule of the sceptical and licentious writers—mostly tools of 
the dominant political powers—who have flourished in the front 
of our literature since the Restoration, should have been directed 

inst an assembly of men who made “ real godliness,” and not 
the possession of land, the essential qualification of a member of 
parliament, is a consequence of the difference between St Evre- 
mond and St Paul. But there was a gentleman of the name of 
Barbone a member of this assembly, and a very obvious pun sent 
these men down to posterity as the Praise-God-Barebones par- 
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liament. However we may contemn the narrowness of these 
men, we must distinguish between the devoted belief of a set of 
principles when they are the deepest and noblest of an age, and 
the belief of them to the exclusion of other and more advanced 
truths. No men more entitled to respect for sincerely attempting 
the reformation of their country ever sat in a legislative assembly. 
They fought abuses at “push of pike;” but they made, ina few 
weeks, the clergy, the lawyers, and the army, the enemies of a 
government who was already in an immense minority. They 
were very soon compelled, by circumstances arising from their 
own want of conduct and patience, and not from any proceedings 
on the part of Cromwell, to resign their power into his hands; 
and it is to his honour that he easel effected as many of 
their ineffectual reforms as difficulties and death would let him. 
There is a very general impression that Cromwell, because he 
was a Puritan—which few of our gentlemen have been since the 
Restoration—was a man tainted with somewhat of vulgarity. It 
is true he was, compared with our present standard of a gentle- 
man, rough and coarse, perhaps, which many gentlemen have 
been; but he was not so in any remarkable degree, compared 
with the best of his time. He was a man of elegant tastes in 
music, poetry, pictures, furniture, horses, and equipages; and all 
the sweet and rentle ideas of kindliness in trifles—in which cour- 
tesy consisis—had, perhaps, as great a hold on him as they ever 
had on any man so strong, and wild, and wilful in his youth. 
The Cartoons of Raphael were preserved by Oliver Cromwell, 
when the austerity of the Long Pudinneet oomed most of the 
royal pictures to the flames. A man to whom society had been 
so variegated, whose youth had been in contact with royalty in 
stately masques, and rascality in the haunts of pedlars—with the 
usages of his uncle’s hall at Hinchinbrook, and the ways of the 
praying yeomanry of St Ives,—a soldier who had, by turns, seen 
the society of the camp and the senate, must have acquired that 
invaluable manner which is all things to all men. He was an 
expert judge, not merely of character, which every man must be 
who would govern men, but also of its slight external signs, whe- 
ther in physiognomy or in manners. a the astrologer, re- 
lates that, when he was arrested by the Presbyterians of the Long 


Parliament for prophesying, in 1652, that the army and the people 
would combine against them and turn them out, Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Cromwell caused him to be produced, that he might see him, 
when “he steadfastly beheld me for a good space, and then I 
went away with the messenger.” He satisfied himself that the 
astrologer was a man to be gained: his predictions were believed 
by the majority of living men of his day; they were translated 
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on the continent; and Lilly could get intelligence when the par- 
liament could not, both at home and abroad. By the instant in- 
terference of a clerk, Lilly got home for that night, and Cromwell 
said to a friend of the astrologer, ‘“* What! never a man to take 
Lilly’s cause in hand but yourself? He shall not be long there.” 
That steadfast gaze taught Cromwell the practical value of the 
man, and by that timely interference he won him. He prophe- 
sied in favour of the Protector. 

Though a serious man, Cromwell was not an ascetic. Soon 
after his army entered Scotland, before the battle of Dunbar, his 
soldiers went out foraging for provisions, and a party of them 
found a churn full of sour milk. When partaking of it, each 
soldier took a draught out of the long, round, narrow churn. 
One fellow seemed to the next after him to drink too long and 
too greedily, he therefore turned up the vessel.and crowned the 
drinker with it, which, once on, was not easily taken off, espe- 
cially as his comrades hurried him along, exhibiting his head- 
piece and the milk streaming down his person. The laughter 
of the soldiers brought Cromwell to the window of his lodgings, 
and his enjoyment of the sight makes the narrator remark, “ for 
Oliver loves an innocent joke.” Some severe remarks have been 
made upgn him because his jokes were practical, and he is said 
to have scattered sweetmeats among the ladies, on the occasion 
of the marriage of one of his daughters, to the damage of their 
dresses. It may be granted that he was not so fortunate as 
poopie were a century later, who lived with Chesterfield. He 

ad no betver models of good manners before him than were fur- 
nished by the court of Elizabeth, who boxed her maids of honour, 
and had Bom tickled in bed” by some of her male friends ; and 
he grew up under the influence of the court of James I, who used 
to act the part of Solomon in masques when very tipsy. Yet 
there are pictures left us of the court of Cromwell, which, for 
refinement, contrast advantageously with even the comparatively 
improved court of Charles I. Jongestall gives an account how 
nobly he had been entertained by the Lord Protector; how 
“the master of the ceremonies fetched us, at half-past one, 
to Whitehall, in two coaches of his Highness, where twelve 
trumpeters were ready sounding against our coming.” “ My 
Lady Nieuport and my wife were brought to his Highness 
presently, the one by Mr Strickland, and the other by the 
master of the ceremonies, who received us with great demonstra- 
tions of amity. After we stayed a little we were conducted into 
another room, where we found a table ready covered. His 
Highness sat on one side of it alone; m Lord Beverningk, 


Nieuport, and myself, at the upper end; and the Lord President 
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Laurence, and others, next us. ,There was, in the same room, 
another table covered for other lords of the council and others. 
At the table of my Lady Protectrice dined my Lady Nieuport, 
my wife, my Lady Lambert, my Lord Protector’s daughter, and 
mine. ‘The music played all the while we were at dinner. ‘The 
Lord Protector had us into another room, when the Lady Pro- 
tectrice and others came to us, where we had also music and 
voices, and a psalm sung, which his Highness gave us, and told us 
that it was yet the best paper that had been exchanged between 
us.” ‘The dinner was followed by a walk with the Protector, for 
half an hour, on a gallery next the river, and leave-taking, after 
Cromwell had showed “a great deal of kindness to my wife and 
daughter in particular.” ‘The Royalist scurrilous prints, we know, 
did not spare Cromwell nor his court; but regarding neither of 
them do there exist any such letters as Lord Conway’s about 
Wentworth and Lady Carnarvon. ‘ My Lord Wentworth hath 
been at court,” writes Lord Conway, “and, in the Queen’s with- 
drawing room, was a constant looker upon my lady (Carnarvon), 
as if that were his only business;” and, “my lady is sent down 
to her husband, and the night before she went was with her 
father in his chamber till past twelve, he chiding and she weep- 
ing.” 

Nor was the Puritan soldier without a taste for magnificence. 
To men of the austere Puritan stamp he would assume terms of 
equality, and, shutting the door, would make them sit down 
beside him with their hats on, to let them see how little he 
valued the distances and forms he was bound to keep up. But 
neither was he insensible to the effects of magnificence on the 
herd of men. He made one of his first displays of this when he 
started for Ireland from Charing Cross, amidst sounding trumpets 
and white streaming colours. His life-guard consisted of eighty 
gallant gentlemen, many of them colonels, and the meanest of 
them a commander or an esquire, in stately habit. Divers 
coaches accompanied his own, which was drawn by six whitish 
gray Flanders mares, and his state and equipage were such 
altogether as had hardly been seen. ‘The principal court topics 
of the newspapers during the Protectorate are of splendid audi- 
ences and noble banquets, where there were many wines but no 
healths, and cheerfulness without any of the rudeness or drunk- 
enness formerly common at such entertainments. Many 
people in coaches and carriages go a maying in Hyde Park, 
and even spotted men and painted women, to the scandal of 
the sober and godly; but none of their Highnesses visited the 
scene. There are ample accvunts of gorgeous dresses and solemn 
processions, and also such intimations as this:—* Sep. 13. His 
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Highness, the Lord Protector, kept a fast this day privately, with 
his own family, at. Whitehall.” 

Every one who can distinguish between realities and shows will 
readily perceive that neither the dismissal of the Long Parliament, 
nor the resignation of the Barebone convention, nor the assump- 
tion of the protectorate, added one particle to the gigantic influ- 
ence already wielded by the victor of Dunbar and Worcester. 
Reputation, knowledge, authority, connections, everything which 
could make one man stand out alone and conspicuous above his 
fellows, combined to make Oliver Cromwell the dominant and 
despotic mind of his time. His were the thoughts which ruled 
the tides of power. No declamation about the horridness of the 
supposition of the people of England being ruled by the arbitrary 
will of their own servant, and conquered by the man they had 
hired at a daily rate like a labourer, to conquer for them, can 
conceal the fact that his practical, profound, broad, wise, and bold 
understanding had won for him, by the laws of civilization and of 
human nature (to express in philosophic what he and his contem- 
ceneryr usually expressed in religious terms), the moral and po- 
itical dominion of his age. When he returned from Worcester 
he offered to retire into private life; and, when it is remembered 
that he was a man between fifty and sixty—whose family was a 
home of love—and a religious man, who lived in the presence of 
eternity—that he announced this fact before three hundred men, 
and appealed to his present enemies for the truth of what he said, 
we shall hesitate before we discredit the reality either of his love 
of retirement, or of his wish, at that time, to embrace it. But he 
required security for the civil, and especially the spiritual liber- 
ties, for which he had fought against both Royalists and Presby- 
terians. He alone, of the statesmen of his time, understood his 
countrymen. He saw the consequences of the conduct of the 
Republicans as clearly as if the story of the Restoration had been 
before his eyes in one picture, like that in which angelic intelli- 
gences are said to see both the past and the future at the same 
gaze. Cromwell could not have retired from public business 
while the objects for which he had fought were unsecured, with- 
out being false to his own life. The Long Parliament endangered 
those objects by a curious mixture of the meanest and the most 
visionary qualities. He threw them aside, to the delight of 
almost all men. The every way nobler Convention which suc- 
ceeded them, in a few months perilled all by a want of prudence 
and discretion. He accepted their resignation. Had ambition 
been stronger, by the weight of a feather, than his love of his 
principles was within him, he could, by a single month of pre- 
paratory forethought, at any time during the last four years of 
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his life, have fastened the “golden round” upon his brow. But 
in no single instance did this man peril his principles for his own 

rivate aims. His acceptance of the protectorate, so far from 
loli an elevation to him, was really, by giving other men a title 
to interfere with him and control him, a limiting of the arbitrary 
sovereignty which he wielded as the chosen leader of the victorious 
sects and armies of the commonwealth. His acceptance of some 
position of external show, analogous to his real power and influ- 
ence, was a necessity laid upon him. Had he withdrawn his intel- 
lect from the affairs of his country by indifference, retirement, or 
allowing other men to give their views the ascendancy, the 
consequences which followed the removal of that intellect by his 
death would have taken place during his life, and Charles II 
would have been restored, to the overwhelming of everything 
Cromwell hud nearest to his heart. 

Few men have ever fulfilled a nobler function in the affairs 
of their fellows than Oliver Cromwell occupied during his protec- 
torate—a position of moral elevation, as well as of Dog splen- 
dour, which has never been rivalled or approached by any other 
occupant of our throne. He held that throne as the giver and 
guardian of liberty of conscience. ‘The house of Brunswick ob- 
tained it afterwards, for the sake of the great principle of which 
he first, among warriors and statesmen, made himself the repre- _ 
sentative. Surrounded hy disaffection and perils of every kind, 
he never swerved from it or forgot it. He had, early in his pub- 
lic career, selected toleration as the principle to which he should 
consecrate his life; and, though every temptation pressed upon 
him to abandon it, from the hour when he entered the army to his 
last struggles with his last parliament, he made its fortunes his 
fortunes, and its people his people. ‘The majority of his coun- 
trymen were the friends of young Charles Stuart, who spent his 
exile in the arms’of brown, beautiful, bold and insipid Lucy Bar- 
low, or in schemes of assassination with Hyde, Ormond, and 
Sindercombe. Cromwell, content with prudentially threatening 
them that he would retaliate, and “ make an assassinating war of 
it,” addresses himself to his great function of protecting tender 
consciences in spite of another immense and more embarrassing 
majority, the intolerant Presbyterians, and even Republicans of his 
own party. The splendour of his foreign policy, by which he 
wrung the sovereignty of the sea from the Dutch, gained brilliant 
advantages for England from Sweden, made the Portuguese am- 
bassador sign a treaty honourable to the Protectorate a few hours 
before his brother’s head fell on an English scaffold as a public 
malefactor, extorted from Mazarin and }rance an acknowledg- 
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ment of royal brotherhood ; and, striking at the power which had 
until then been foremost and strongest in Europe, entered the 
lists of war against that proud despotism of Spain whose fleets 
had, in the time of his father, dared the invasion of our shores; 
all that series of great warlike and diplomatic victories, by which 
he made France and England what France and Spain had been 
to Europe, are inferior in moral glory to the sublime union of 
free thought and holy kindness he displayed as the guardian of 
fearless, inquiring Unitarians, and frenzied and raving Quakers, 
from the dungeons and the deaths of his own persecuting parlia- 
ments. There are men who think that a liar could have ruled 
England as he ruled it, that a hypocrite took his stand on liberty 
of conscience—men who, in defiance of all the philosophy of hu- 
man nature, and all the known affinities of qualities in huthan 
character, hold that a liar and hypocrite put himself into de- 
clared opposition to the men who held his fortunes in their hands 
from the outset of his career, and contended to the end of it 
against the majority of his own party, for the sake of a truth 
which involves the noblest moral results—freedom of thouglit, 
and brotherly love to those who ill-treat us—which Greek and 
Christian civilization have transmitted to bless our modern 
times. A clear head and loving heart were needed by the man 
who could stand up for liberty of conscience in those days. All 
the philosophy of character proclaims that a man can only see 
what he was prepared to look at, and surpassing strange therefore 
must it be, if a liar and hypocrite can recognize the most generous 
ideas of the finest spirits of his age. Of all the special falsehoods 
laid to his charge, there is not one which will bear the scrutiny of 
amoment. Changes of opinion and conduct consequent on his 
vacillating and varying circumstances—misconceptions of him aris- 
ing from the breadth of his intellect and his many-sided sympathies 
—or the testimonies to vague facts, of men whose words are not 
admissible for the weight of a straw against any man, form the ele- 
ments into which every one of these stories must be resolved by 
any inquirer who will scrutinize the evidence carefully for the sake 
oftruth. From construing his language (as every man has a right 
to demand) according to his use of it, and not according to the use 
of his interpreter,—from bearing in mind the liabilities of all 
hearsay matter to false variations and colourings—and from a 
warefal consideration of the accusations made against him, which 
consideration began with a prejudice against Cromwell—the re- 
sult, in our mind, has been a strong impression of every opposite 
quality; of a fiery sincerity, and frankness of speech, incompatible 
with trick and dissimulation—of a man who achieved the ends 
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of policy not only without treachery, but often without even 
silence and concealment, by reading the spirits of men deeply, 
daringly, and foreseeingly. 

Oliver Cromwell was a friend to representative government. 
When the Republicans urged the importance and excellence of 
admitting the people to a share in the government, he all along 
exclaimed, “* Would to God the people were fit for it.” He gavea 
striking example of his love of parliaments by his construction 
of his second, which was so liberally designed that some pains 
have been taken to show that in its election many of the best 
provisions of Vane’s bill had been acted upon. If this was the 
ca@®, there cannot be a better vindication of his dismissal of the 
Long Parliament when this bill was within an ace of becoming 
an act, than is furnished by the sort of men it returned, even 
after it had been modified by Cromwell, and when its operation 
was necessarily influenced by his possession of the government. 
One of the first things these men did, was to question the au- 
thority of the government under which they were assembled, and 
assert their own sovereignty as the representatives of the people. 
Cromwell sent for them, and told*them frankly that he would 
permit no man to sit there and question the government of a sole 
person and a parliament, nor should any man enter that house 


again who did not first sign a promise to be faithful to the Lord 
Protector and the Commonwealth. Of four hundred members 
three subscribed their names. ‘The court party stipulated for 
only one thing, in fact—for all the others were merely adjuncts 
necessary for its completeness ;—that one thing was, a re gt 


in the Lord Protector on matters affecting religion and con- 
science. His negatives were against altering the government, 
perpetuating parliaments, commanding the militia, and imposing 
on tender consciences: the difficulties lay chiefly in the last; 
but they ostensibly conceded it. They, however, established a 
creed, and resolved that any bills which might be presented to 
the Lord Protector against those who should publish, print, or 
preach against the profession established, should become laws 
without his consent; they reserved the enumeration of heresies 
to the parliament, and they endeavoured to entrap Cromwell into 
a participation of their intolerance by ostensibly giving him a 
permission to confer with them regarding the fundamental doc- 
trines which were to be protected by pains and penalties. Their 
intolerance was not inactive. ‘They condemned the books of 
Biddle, who “ could not believe that the Holy Ghost was God,” to 
be burned by the hangman, and sent the man himself to the Gate- 
house, where he lay expecting to be sentenced to death, until he 
was set free by Cromwell. Being informed that there was a man 
at the door of the house who delivered books to the members; they 
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commanded him to be called to the bar. The title of the book 
was, ‘ Dissertatio de Pace, &c., or a Discourse touching the 
Peace and Concord of the Church,’ “ wherein is elegartly and ac- 
curately argued, that not so much a bad opinion as a bad life 
excludes a Christian out of the kingdom of heaven; and that 
the things necessary to be known for the attainment of salvation 
are very few and easy; and finally, that those who pass amongst 
us under the name of heretics are, notwithstanding, to be tole- 
rated.” “ He answered to the Speaker, that his name was Philip 
Dancy, that he lives in Lombard street, and is a corn factor, and 
acknowledges that he delivered some books of this sort and title 
to divers members of this house.” ‘ Being demanded who agas 
the author of this book, he saith, the author he is ignorant of ; 
and being demanded who delivered the books to him, saith he 
can tell, but craves pardon for his silence in it; saith he received 
them this morning. But being asked where he received them, 
and who emaie a them, craves pardon therein also, and there- 
upon withdrew.” The house “Resolved, that Philip Dancy be com- 
mitted to the custody of the sergeant-at-arms.” Th us does Repub- 
lican liberty by thee, meek, respectful, and tolerant Philip Dancy! 
Theauro John is asked why he came thither? saith, “ he fired his 
tent, and the people were ready to stone him because he burnt 
the Bible; saith it is letters, not life; and he drew his sword be- 
cause the man jostled him at the door; saith he burnt the Bible 
because the people say it is the word of God, and it is not; it 
deceived him. And saith he burnt the sword, and pistols, and 
Bible, because they are the gods of England. Who bid him do 
it? saith, God.” ‘The maniac, Theauro John, is committed to the 
Gate-house, and the keeper charged to take notice who should 
resort to him. ‘There surely need be little wonder if Oliver 
Cromwell, holding the opinions he did regarding tender con- 
sciences, became, after a series of proceedings of which the above 
are specimens, convinced that it was not for the public good 
that this Republican parliameut, summoned on the best provisions 


of Vane’s bill, should continue to sit any longer. 

The discontents of the Republicans and Presbyterians en- 
couraged the Royalists to a fresh attempt at an insurrection, and 
several men of note in the parliament countenanced them. . Crom- 
well speedily suppressed the attempt; and, when addressing his 
third a gave an account of his opinions and policy in 


regard to the position of parties at the time. ‘Amidst all the 
trials of his affairs this man “ could laugh and sing in his heart ;” 
in the life of no man have we ever seen so clearly the signs 
of a man satisfied he was doing right. His first principle was 
the supremacy of necessity over all ordinary rules, a contempt 
for those rules in extraordinary circumstances, and the intensest 
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scorn for men who were so pitiful as to be their slaves when the 
necessities of their position were against them. “It is a pitiful, 
beastly notion, to think that though it be for ordinary government 
to live by law and rule, yet, when matters of necessity come, then 
extraordinary remedies may not be applied; who can be so piti- 
ful a person?” The work could not be done by formalities, nor 
notions, nor speeches. He had intensely the indispensable re- 
quisite of a great practical man, a conviction of the sovereignty 
of the law of his position, of duty as prescribed by his cireum- 
stances in the concrete. Speaking of the conduct of the Repub- 
licans in embarrassing his government, he draws a skete of 
them and their policy, which, though by no means a fair spe- 


cimen of the man, is singularly striking. 


‘¢ There is a generation of men in this nation, that cry up oe 
but righteousness and justice and liberty, and these are diversifie 
in several sects and sorts of men; and though they may be con- 
temptible, in respect they are many, and so not like to make a solid 
vow to do you mischief, yet they are apt to agree in aliquo tertio. 
They are known, yea, well enough, to pa hands together, I should 
be loth to say with Cavaliers, but with all the scum and dirt of this 
nation, to put you to trouble. And therefore, when I shall come 
to speak to the remedies, I shall tell you what are the most apt and 
proper remedies, in all these respects. I tell you of the very time 
when there was an insurrection at Salisbury, 1 doubt whether it be 
believed whether ever there was any rising in North Wales, Shrews- 
bury, Rufford Abbey, where there was about five hundred horse, 
Marston Moor, Northumberland, &c. where all these insurrections 
were, at that very time. There was a party, which was very ie er 
and apt to come between the Papists and Cavaliers, and that 
Levelling party hath some access lately that goes under a finer 
name or notion. I think they would be called Commonwealth’s 
men, who, perhaps, have reason little enough. And it is strange 
that men of dems and great estates should join with such a peo- 
ple; but if the fact be so, there needs no great reason to discover it 
to be so, it being so by demonstration. 

«I say, this people, at that very time they were pretty numerous 
(and do not despise them) at that time the Cavaliers were risen, this 
very party had prepared a declaration against all the things that had . 
been transacted, and called them, I know not by what, tyranny, 
oppression, things against the liberty of the subject, and cried out 
for justice, and righteousness, and liberty; and what was all this 
business for, but to join with the Cavaliers, to carry on that design, 
and these are things, not words. That declaration we got, and the 
framers of it we got, and we have got intelligence aléo, how the busi- 
ness was laid wal contrived, which was hatched in the time of the 
sitting of that parliament. Ido not accuse anybody, but I say, 
that was the time of it, an unhappy time. And a plausible petition 
was penned, that must come to me, forsooth, to consider of these 
things, and to give redress and remedies and this was so. 

Vor. XXXIII. No. I. R: 
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‘* Now, indeed, I must tell you plainly, we suspected a great deal of 
violence then, and we did hunt it out. I will not tell you these are 
high things, but at that time that the Cavaliers were to rise, a party 
was to rise upon General Monk in Scotland, and to commit him to 
Edinburgh Castle upon this pretence of liberty ; and when they had 
seized upon him and clapped him by the heels, and some other true 
and faith{ul officers, they were resolved upon a number at the same 
time to march away for London, and to leave a party behind them, 
to have their throats cut by the Scots. Though I will not say they 
would have done it, yet it cannot be thought otherwise, but that a 
considerable army would have followed them at the heels. And not 
only thus, but this spirit and principle designed some little fiddling 
things, upon some of your officers, to an assassination, and an officer 
was engaged, that was upon the guard, to seize me in my bed. 
This was true. And other foolish designs there were, as to get in a 
room, to get gunpowder laid in it, and to blow up the room wherein 
Tlay. And this, we can tell you, is true. These are persons not 
worthy naming, but the things are really true, and this is the state 
wherein we have stood, with which we have conflicted since the last 
parliament. And upon this account, and in this combination, it is 
that I say to you, that the ringleaders to all this are none but your 
old enemies the Papists and Cavaliers. We have some in prison 
for these things. 


“‘ Now we would be loth to tell you of notions more seraphical. 
These are poor and low conceits. We have had very seraphical 
notions. We have had endeavours to deal between two inter- 
ests; one that was part of the Commonwealth’s interest, and 
another that was a notion of a fifth-monarchy’s interest. Whom 
I do not repeat, whose condition I do not repeat, as thinking 
it not worthy our trouble; but, as facts, it hath been so. That 
there hath been endeavours, as there were endeavours to make a 
reconciliation between Herod and Pilate, that Christ might be put 
to death ; so there hath been endeavours of reconciliation between 
the Fifth-Monarchy’s and the Commonwealth's men, that there 
might be union, in order to an end, no end being so bad as that of 
Herod’s ; but in order to end in blood and confusion, and that you 
may know I profess, I do not believe these two last, of Common- 
wealth’s men and Fifth-Monarchy men, that have stood at a distance. 
I think they did not participate, I would be so charitable; I would 
be, that they didnot. But this I will tell you, that for the other, 
they did not only set these things on work, but sent a fellow, a 
wretched creature, an apostate from religion and all honesty, they 
sent him to Madrid, to advise with the King of Spain, to lend forces 
to invade this nation, promising satisfaction, if they would comply 
and concur with him to have both men and monies; undertaking 
bath to engage the fleet to mutiny, and also your army to gain a 

rrison ; to raise a party ; that if the Spaniard would say where he 

rould land, they would be ready to assist him, This person was 
sometime a colonel in the army. He went with letters to the 
Archduke Leopoldus and Don J ~% ‘That was an ambassador, and 
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gave promises of much money, and came back again, and hath been 
soliciting, and did obtain monies, that he sent hither by bills of 
exchange; and God, by his providence, we being exceeding poor, 
directed that we lighted on some of them, and some of the monies. 
Now, if they be payable, let them be called for.” 


Cromwell has been much blamed for appointing his major- 
generals and other officers to be governors i certain districts of 
the country, subject only to the control of the Protector and his 
Council. This te did after suppressing the formidable insurrec- 
tion which had been fomented by Spain, and which was supported 
by Republicans as well as Royalists. Cromwell had no doubt of 
the propriety of the act—* if this were to be done again I would 
do it.” He thought it quite right that those who had begun the 
insurrection should pay for the suppressing of it. We have 
derived no little amusement from the cases which have been 
quoted as specimens of the “ general iniquity” of this ‘ infamous 
work” of assessing the Royalists—such as Worsley writing to say, 
** we shall fall a snapping some of the old blades that will not 
let us be quiet ;” me Desborough conjecturing, that upon eight 
lords, baronets, and squires, whom they had already dealt with, the 
sum assessed will amount to six or seven hundreds per annum.” 


But the crowning iniquity of the major-generals was,—and 
Cromwell of course gets all the blame of it,—the ipnene 


of Cleveland the poet. ‘The major-generals of Norwich, thinkin 
him comprised within tlie second head of their orders, areéatel 
him, because he could not give any account of any business he 
had (though he said he assisted a gentleman in his studies), lived 
in such privacy that few save Papists and Cavaliers knew of his 
residence,” wore a genteel garb, and had no estate but 20/. of 
his own, and 30/. for assisting the studies of Mr Cooke ; and 
especially because he was a man of great abilities, and therefore 
able to do greater disservice to the government. If an able and 
dangerous enemy, living in concealment, and having no ostensible 
business, ought not to be arrested by a government consisting of 
the victors of a civil war, and after a suppression of a fresh 
insurrection, it would seem government is not a thing to be 
carried on at all. Mr Forster, twice in his life of Cromwell, 
ascribes this arrest to personal revenge for the age of 
Cleveland to his election for Cambridge in 1640. Now, it is as 
clear as black print on white paper, upon the very face of the 
dispatch from which Mr Forster derived his information, that it 
was sent to the central government, by the commissioners of 
Norwich, to report and vindicate an act done on their own sole 
responsibility. Though Mr Forster quotes Cleveland’s poems, 
he omits all mention of a very remarkable letter, which ts pub- 
lished at the end of the edition of 1667: it is a very clever 
composition, and however honourable it may be to the feelings 
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and talents of Cleveland, is a still more noble tribute to the 
magnanimity of Cromwell. 


“ Rulers, within the circle of their government, have a claim to that 
which is said of the Diety, They have their centre everywhere, and 
their circumference nowhere. _I[t isin this confidence that I address 
to your Highness, as knowing no place in the nation is so remote as 
not to share in the ubiquity of your care, no prison so close as to 
shut me up from partaking of your influence. 

‘* My Lord, it is my misfortune that, after ten years of retirement 
from being engaged in the difference of the state, having wound 
myself up in a private recess, and my comportment to the public being 
so inoffensive, that in all this time neither fears nor jealousies have 
scrupled at my actions; being about three months since at Nor- 
wich, I was fetched with a guard before the commissioners, and sent 
prisoner to Yarmouth; and if it be not a new offence to make in- 
quiry where I offended (for hitherto my faults are kept as close as 
my person), I am induced to believe that, next to the adherence to 
the Royal party, the cause of my confinement is the narrowness of 
my estate, for none stand committed whose estate can bail them; I 
only am the prisoner, who have no acres to be my hostage. Now if 
my poverty be criminal (with reverence be it spoken), I must im- 
plead your Highness, whose victorious arms have reduced me to it, 
as accessary to my guilt. Let it suffice, my Lord, that the calamity 
of the war has made us poor; do not punish us for it! who ever 
did penance for being ravished? Is it not enough that we are strip-, 
ped so bare, but it must be made in order to a severe lash? Must 
our scars be engraven with new wounds? Must we first be made 
cripples, then beaten with our own crutches? Poverty ! if it be a fault, . 
is its own punishment; who suffers for it more pays use upon use. 
I beseech your Highness, put some bounds to our overthrow, and do 
not pursue the chase tothe other world. Can your thunder be le- 
velled so low as our grovelling conditions? Can that towering 
= that hath quarried upon kingdoms make a stoop at us, who are 
the rubbish of those ruins? Methinks, I hear your former achieve- 
ments interceding with you not to sully your glories with tramp- 
ling on the prostrate, nor clog the wheels of your chariot with so un- 
generous a triumph. The most renowned heroes have ever with 
such tenderness cherished their captives, that their swords did but 
cut out work for their courtesy. Those that fell by their prowess 
— up by their favours, as if they had struck » Ba down only 
to make them rebound the higher. hope your Highness, as you 
are the rival of their fame, willbe no less of their virtues; the noblest 
trophy that you can erect to your honour is to raise the afflicted. And 
since you have subdued all opposition, it now remains that you at- 
tack yourself, and with acts of mildness vanquish your victory. It 
is not long since, my Lord, that you knocked off the shackles from 
most of our party, and by a grand release did spread your clemency 
as large as your territories. Let not new proscriptions interrupt our 
jubilee. Let not that your lenity be slandered as the ambush of 
your further rigour. For the service of his Majesty (if it be objected) 
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I am so far from excusing it, that I am ready to allege it in my vin- 
dication. I cannot conceive fidelity to my Prince should taint me 
in your opinion, I should rather expect it should recommend me to 
your favour; had not we been faithful to our King, we could not 
have given ourselves to be so to your Highness; you had then 
trusted us gratis, whereas now we have our er loyalty to vouch 
us. You see, my Lord, how much I presume upon the greatness of 
your spirit, that dare present my indictment with so frank a con- 
fession, especially in this, which I may so justly deny, that it is 
almost arrogancy in me to own it; forthe truth is, I was not quali- 
fied enough to serve him; all that I could do was to bear a part in 
his sufferings, and give myself up to be crushed with his fall; thus 
my charge is double my obedience to my Sovereign—and what is 
the result of that, my want of a fortune. Now whatever reflections 
I have on the former, I am a true penitent for the latter; my Lord, 
you see my crimes! As to my defence, youbear it about you. I 
shall plead nothing in my justification but your Highness’s cle- 
mency, which, as it is the constant inmate of a valiant breast (if you 
graciously please to extend it to yc - supplicant in taking me out 
of this withering durance), your Highness will find that mercy will 
establish you more than power, though all the days of your life were 
as pregnant with victories as your twice auspicious third of Sep- 
tember.” 
. The pen of Cleveland had been occupied, every time it had 
mentioned the name of Cromwell before this petition, in ridiculing 
‘him. All the resources of a strong and vehement mind, and of 
a many-coloured Rubens-like imagination, had been employed 
for long years in attacking Cromwell with the weapons of a 
caricaturing wit. When he became Protector, Cleveland, then 
exceedingly popular, called him, in a poem full of coarse vigour— 
* Cesar in a clown :”— 


‘«* Fantastic image of the Royal head, 
The Brewer’s with the King’s arms quartered.” 


Cromwell having met with a serious accident when trying to 
drive four new horses in Hyde park, Cleveland wrote “ the 
Coachman of St James’s :’”— 
‘“‘ See him that trampled thousands in their gore, 

Dismounted by a party but of four. 

I would to God for these three kingdoms’ sake, 

His neck, and not the whip, had given the crack.” 
But, unlike Napoleon, who, as we have heard it said by one of the 
first of living writers—John Wilson,—when all Europe trembled 
at the slightest gleam of his sword, himself lived in jaily fear of 
the sharp nib of the pen of Madame de Stael,—Oliver Cromwell 
had none of the irritability of vanity. ‘ The government which 
could not stand paper shot,” he said, “deserved to fall:” and the 
letter, so manly in its avowal of royalism, and so confident (Cleve- 


land had known Cromwell thoroughly as a neighbour, a college 
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companion, and an election opponent all his life) in the nobleness 
and magnanimity of the man * addressed, produced the instant 
freedom of the satirist. 

Magnanimity was natural to this man. Of all the accusations 
and calumnies which have made up his biographies, there is not, 
so far as we can remember, an instance of the littleness of 
retaliation (with the exception of the unlucky case of which we 
have disposed) ever charged against him. The starving and 
shirtless Court of Charles II were constantly occupied with 
schemes of assassinating him. There is extant a letter of the 
Duke of York to his brother the King, discussing with equal 
coolness the murder of Cromwell and the last Paris ballet. But, 
though familiar to the Royal heirs, murder was not the weapon 
of the usurping brewer. He wore arms and sword-proof dresses 
to protect himself; he kept spies to furnish him with information, 
and he laughed their ames to scorn even while exploding 
around him. His clemency to the Royalists has been made a 
charge against him by the Republicans. In a letter, however, to 
his son Henry, when Ber Lieutenant of Ireland, he recommends 
the same policy towards the honest Republicans, and enforces 
upon his son the winning pawer there is in moderation and 
love, to overcome sincere disaffection and hostility. When, on 
one occasion, Ormond came into England in furtherance of a 
scheme for murdering Cromwell and raising an insurrection, 
Cromwell, aware of his plans, advised Lord Broghill to warn 
his old friend of his danger, and furnished him with the address 
of his place of concealment for the purpose. The kindness of 
heart, probably first developed in this man by the affection of 
his mother, which made him overcome enmity by love—which, 
joined to courage, made him save his intended assassin—was the 
quality which disposed him to be also the fast friend of liberty 
of conscience. 

A British consul at Lisbon had been thrown into the Inquisi- 
tion for saying something against the Roman Catholic religion, 
and when his release was demanded, the King of Portugal replied 
that he could not interfere with the Holy Inquisitors. The 
instant retort of Cromwell was, that if the King had not the 
power he ought to have it, and he should therefore either release 
the prisoner or declare war against the Inquisition. The consul 
was soon free. British commerce suffering from Turkish pirates, 
Cromwell wrote to the Sultan that if the Ottoman government 
did not suppress them he would:—they were suppressed. A 
French privateer having captured the ship of a humble Quaker, 
Cromwell sent him with a letter to Mazarin, demanding resti- 
tution, and intimating that if it was not afforded by a certain 
day, the applicant should return to England, and Cromwell would 
take it on the high seas, The Quaker was unsuccessful, and 
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ge returned on the day named. Cromwell seized two 
French ships, sold them, repaired the loss of the Quaker, and 
sent the balance, with an account of the affair, to Mazarin. The 
Vaudois in the valleys of Piedmont— 

————___—__—_—. in their ancient fold, 

Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d 

Mother with infant down the rocks— 


excited his commiseration; and he interposed in their behalf 
so efficiently, that he saved them from extirpation by refusing 
to sign his treaty with France (even when the Ambassador 
Bordeaux applied for an audience to take leave) until the King 
of France requested the Duke of Savoy to grant them an amnesty. 
The Protestants and Catholics of Nismes, in Languedoc, being 
very nearly of equal numbers, when the time came for electing 
their consul or chief magistrate, the Protestants took possession 
of the Town-hall to elect their own man, and fired on the autho- 
rities as they attempted to come in. The Bishop of the city, the 
Intendant of the province, and the Magistrates of the town, sent 
an account of the proceedings to the King, who, thinking he had 
found a good opportunity for striking a blow at Protestantism 
(though the main body of the professors of the reformed faith 
sent a petition repudiating the conduct of a few violent men), 
determined to send a body of troops to Nismes and punish them 
severely. The Protestants in despair sent one Moulins, a 
Seotchman, to Cromwell, begging his intercession and protee- 
tion. Cromwell admitted him to an audience the hour he arrived. 
After hearing his account of the affair, he said to him, “ Refresh 
yourself after your long journey, and I will take such care of 
your business, that by the time you come to Paris it shall be 
dispatched.” He sent off that night a messenger to his Ambas- 
sador Lockhart, who, by the time Moulins had reached Paris, 
had got from Mazarin an order to stop the troops upon their 
march to destroy the Protestants of Nismes. Moulins returned 
with a full pardon, and the Protestants of Nismes venerate the 
name of Cromwell. Mazarin complained to Madame Turenne, 
* I know not how to behave myself—if I advise the King to 
punish and suppress the insolence of the reformed frees. Pee 
Cromwell threatens to join the Spaniards; if I show any favour 
to them, they at Rome account me a heretic.” 

As might naturally be presumed of a man whose public conduct 
was so bold and buoyant, the domestic life of Cromwell was 
happy—his nest at home was warm. ‘This is a most important 
consideration in estimating the rise of any man, because it enables 
us to see how much ambition was to him. His daughters he 
married to men his inferiors in military and political importance, 
but because one of his sons-in-law was a Lord Fauconberg, and 


another, Mr Rich, the grandson of the Earl of Warwick, he has 
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been accused of the paltry ambition of connecting himself with 
aristocracy. Had they married princes of any of the Royal houses 
in Europe, there might have been some plausibility, though still 
infinite contemptibleness, in such a charge. But that a daughter of 
a Peer (which Cromwell was by a vote of the Long Parliament), 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Lord General of the 
Forces, and the Lord Protector of the Commonwealth, could be 
thought to rise by marrying a grandson of an Earl of Warwick, 
is supremely ridiculous. When Lord Broghill suggested to 
Cromwell (what he had the authority of Charles for proposing) 
to bring in the King by marrying him to one of his daughters, 
Cromwell first objected that he could never forgive the death of 
his father ; but when assured of the pliable forgiveness of Charles, 
he clenched his rejection by saying, “ His damnable profligacy 
would ruin us all.” His denahent Frances becoming exceed- 
ingly attached to Mr Rich, engaged herself to him without the 
pte of her friends. Some persons who were opposed to 
the match raised a report of his being a vicious young man, given 
to play and the like. The lady, too much engaged in affection 
to think of breaking off, persuaded her sister Mary and all the 
friends she had to speak in her behalf to her father, but they 
could get only this answer—“ If I am satisfied as to the report, 
the estate shall not break it off.” His marriage of his son Richard 
to the daughter of a country gentleman, Mr Major, seems to us 
a decisive proof that the ambition of the “ golden round” ascribed 
to him was an extremely feeble feeling in his breast; and his 
extensive correspondence on the subject, carried on in his dis- 
tracting circumstances, seems dated expressive of the anxious 
affection of his character. It makes us sorry for him, however, 
to read his advices to this son: Cromwell had to recommend 
to his married son to read Raleigh’s history. But all his 
family—the youngest and mirthful Pmnese-the gentle Mary, 
who was so like him, and yet handsome, who took charge of the 
rest—the stupid but virtuous Richard—the clever but somewhat 
Biddy Henry—and his daughter Claypole, whom, though married, 
e could not part with, and his daughter Fleetwood, the widow 
of Ireton, who, though she is said to have felt humbled by gran- 
deur, is also reported to have married Fleetwood to gain prece- 
dence—and his comely wife, with her quiet face, who did not at 
first like the splendour of Whitehall, and his mother, upwards of 
ninety, who could not bear to be a day without seeing him, and 
who wished to be buried in a quiet church-yard, away from regal 
pomp—lived together in singular harmony and affection, and 
joined in regarding him with an enthusiasm of admiring love, as 
rare and touching as it is beautiful. 
Few things would seem easier than to comprehend how the 
character of Cromwell, such as we have portrayed it, would lead 
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him to regard the crown. He was intensely a man of realities, 
and could not, without denying his own nature, have preferred any 
shows to the conscious powers which he wielded. Early and edu- 
cational views had opened his eyes to the excellence of republican 
maxims in theory, but there is no evidence that he ever avowed 
himself a republican. It may be perfectly true, that he did 
not make his republican associates aware, until the time came 
for it, of his differences with them. He had other work on 
hand—he could not have done it without folly. But when 
the time arrived for his declaring his opinion, it was (like 
that of every practical man who could read a syllable of the 
age in which he lived) in favour of “a settlement with 
something monarchical in it.” The figment of a republic, 
on a basis of monarchical opinion: the dream of a com- 
monwealth among a people whose nobles, clergy, gentry, and 
populace, were divided into the adherents of a bad Royal family, 
enthusiasts of an innovating despotism, and the fast friends of a 
limited monarchy; the poor, pitiful, suicidal crotchet of the 
eloquent speculator Vane could not, in the nature of things, have 
any hold on the mind of a man who could win a battle. Vane 
had spent his early years in New England, among a puritan 
people whose soil had scarcely received a single feudal or mo- 
narchical impress; Cromwell had lived among all classes of his 
countrymen, and knew that the image and the blazonry of royalty 
were, “in all the perfect folly of heraldry,” stamped on every 
soul as on every coin. Vane was a man of the study: of very 
fine speculative faculties, and of very generous abstract ideas, 
whe spent his life in the society of a small clique, or in polishing 
and pronouncing his periods ; but Cromwell had spent his days 
in another way, running up and down the country among all 
sorts of men, reading their several spirits, saying, “ thou and I” 
to friend George Fox the Quaker, discussing Mariana and 
Buchanan on the kingly power with the Scotch commissioners, 
sifting the discontents of levellers in Burford church, reasoning 
out the rights of conscience with the great debaters of the par- 
liament, and bringing all the scattered lights of his time to bear 
on his own soul as on a central lens, or an analyzing prism. 
** That man would make himself king,” said Hugh Peters, when 
he saw the excitement of Oliver Cromwell after the magnificent 
victory of Worcester,—a deeper and more real observer would 
have said, “ that man is king.” From the hour when his thoughts 
had first become visible in victories, there had been issuing out 
of that spiritual world of which power is e tangible shape, 
and approaching him nearer and nearer, through the lessening 
darkness of the future, the golden sceptre of the monarchy of his 
country—his by the eternal fitness of things—by the deep laws 
of that civilization of which he was the creature and the instru- 
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ment—and his (to express the same high truths in language akin 
to what he himself sublimely used) by the will of a God whose 
inscrutable pavilion is among the clouds, and whose decrees are 
hidden as the silent caverns of the great sea. 

A few months after the battle of Worcester, Cromwell invited 
the most eminent men of his party to a meeting at the Speaker’s 
house, to consult on the future settlement of the nation. He 
stated it as the object of the meeting, to advise whether “ the 
form of government should be republican or monarchical, and if 
anything monarchical, in whom the power should be placed.” 
The Republicans, Vane, Marten, Scot, Blake, Bradshaw, and 
Harrington, did not attend; doubtless like very wise men! The 
Long Parliament had voted—* That the office of king in this 
nation, or to have the power in a single person, is unnecessary, 
burthensome, and dangerous, to the liberty and safety and public 
interest of the people.” Yet, at this meeting, Saint John and 
Whitelocke, and the lawyers generally, declared against any other 
than a monarchical be! onan and, though most of the officers 
were for a republic, Cromwell, alluding to the suggestion of 
making one of the princes, the Duke of York or the Duke of 
Gloucester, king, said, “* That will be a business of more than 
ordinary difficulty ; but really I think, if it may be done with 
safety and the preservation of our rights, both as Englishmen 
and Christians, that a settlement with somewhat of monarchical 
power in it would be very effectual.” In a remarkably dramatic 
dialogue reported by Whitelocke, which Cromwell held with 
him under the lime trees and on the stately walks of St James’s 
park, one November evening, shortly after the battle of Worces- 
ter, Cromwell startled the formal and learned lawyer by the bold 
pcm What if a man should take upon himself to be king?” 

f he could have been sure of the fruits of his victories, he would 
perhaps have preferred retirement and rest; but seeing the 
ruinous tendencies of the conduct of the parliamentary leaders, 
and despising the meanness of men who, when compelled to 
name a period for their own dissolution (the disinterested and 
high-souled Vane was the proposer of the clause), could enact, 
that no new elections should deprive the present members of 
their seats, Oliver Cromwell made up his mind that he would 
not be fooled out of his power by men his inferiors, in what they 
had done for the cause, infinitely beneath him in practical under- 
standing, and in the motives by which they were influenced. 
His possession of power was liberty of conscience; their posses- 
sion of it implied intolerance, the jobbing of the sequestrators, 
and ruin from visionary crotehets. The first shape in which the 
thing would present itself te his mind was to assume the title of 
king; and this may have been the cause of his regal mood, when 
he travelled up in triumph from Worcester, and as he approached 
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Aylesbury, and met the parliamentary commissioners, went with 
them and his officers a little out of the way on a hawking excur- 
sion, and gave each of the commissioners a horse and two Scotch 
prisoners as a present. But this was the shape of the affair in 
which he would suspect himself most of being influenced unwor- 
thily by ambition: and, for a man like him, to doubt himself is a 
weakening misery which emasculates his soul. He was king in 
power, as Whitelocke told him, in November 1652; he knew 
that nearly all his predecessors who had gained the same position 
by the deposition of the hereditary monarch, both in England 
and other countries, had found it best to assume the name and 
form, as well as the reality, of the position of king—that the laws 
indemnified all who had acted under the command of a king de 
JSacto—and there did not exist an obstacle in his path worthy of 
a particle of regard from a man of sagacity and boldness. But, 
for his principles, it was not necessary that he should assume 
more than the reality of royalty which he had won by doing his 
work. The crime in these eases consists in beating your lawful 
sovereign in fight; the assumption of his title after that is a 
small matter. Had he desired to avoid being a usurper, Crom- 
well ought to have taken care not to win. 

The transactions relating to his rejection of the title of king 
were in perfect accordance with these views. He always said 
he cared little for the title, “ it was a feather in a hat,” and he 
had the hat—no man could say he sought it, but he would have 
preferred having both the hat and the feather. When the officers 
of the army put the title into the instrument of government, he 
declined it, because he would not risk anything with any future 
coger pl for the sake of a feather. Requested and advised by 
ais third parliament to assume the name of king, so little signi- 
ficance was in it to him, that though his own scruples were 
removed by the second application, and the reasons urged in 
support of it, he refused it really because his friends Fleetwood 
and Desborough, and Colonel Pride, and a few of the army, had 
changed their minds, and were now against it. He told Fleet- 
wood and Desborough, they were “a couple of scrupulous 
fellows,” when one day he invited himself to dine with the latter, 
and took the other with him, and drolled with them about 
monarchy, ard ‘ wondered that men would not please the 
children and permit them to enjoy their rattles.” 

The life of this morose and ascetic man, as he has been popu- 
larly fancied, when actively employed in doing effectually what he 
thought right, seems to have been happy in spite of variable health, 
even to joyousness. With Whitelocke, Wolseley, Thurloe, Pierre- 
point, and Broghill (this last a very able man, so eminently devoted 
to him, that he said in the house, ‘* he would redeem a hostile vote 
of the parliament, if he could, with a pound of his own blood”)— 
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the Lord Protector would lay aside his greatness and be exceed- 
ingly familiar and cheerful, and intersperse discussions regarding 
his great businesses—such as his acceptance of the crown—with a 
call for pipes, tobacco and a candle, or a challenge to make verses 
by way of diversion, every one trying his fancy. Cromwell 
never frowned on the men whose scruples cost him a crown. 

His inauguration as Lord Protector was speedily followed by his 
funeral procession from Somerset House. Two of his daughters 
had married happily men they had themselves chosen and loved, 
and all was feasting, and stately courtesies, and princely pro- 

esses, when death entered his family, and in a few months after 

er marriage made his youngest and merriest daughter Frances 
(who had engaged herself, without telling any one, to him she so 
soon lost) —a widow. 

But we must briefly narrate his last quarrel with the Republi- 
cans. ‘The point in dispute was, whether the House of Lords, 
which he had created (by the advice of the parliament which 
offered him the crown), should be acknowledged as a House of 
Lerds, or as “the other House.” 

He had been induced, during an adjournment which took place, 
to admit to the house a number of members who had been ex- 


cluded because they would not subscribe a promise of fidelity to 
his government : and they repaid his generosity by a still more 
vehement reiteration of their formulas, and by preparing means 
to resist him by force. Cromwell remonstrated with these men 
in a series of speeches, which, ough so badly reported that 
Thurloe ae sad nonsense was made of them (a circum- 


stance which has caused Cromwell to be accused of intentional 
obscurity), though evidently delivered extempore, and never 
corrected by anybody, we would earnestly recommend to the 
repeated perusal and study of every one who aspires to be able 
to distinguish between profound and statesmanlike, and merely 
party or mer 4 eloquence. The style flashes with clearness 
and bounds with life; nor in its plain and homely vigour, collo- 
quial yet dignified, are there wanting occasional touches of dry 
humour, picturesque imagery, and strong eloquence. He ex- 
plained to these men, that his position made him what he was, and 
not his own doings, but they replied by shrill and acrid cries for 
a republic. He proclaimed to them that the people were not fit 
for the representation ; Scot shrieked, ‘the providence of God 
has made England a commonwealth, and do what you can you 
cannot make it otherwise.” Cromwell explained how the in- 
terests of all Catholic Europe were hostile to England; Spain 
fitting out an invasion, headed by the King of Scots, supported 
by the sympathies of the majority of the nation, while by their 
divisions against the only possible government of the time, the 
Republicans were playing the game of the invading Spaniards and 
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Royalists: but Scot asked, “Is there any thing but a common- 
wealth that flourishes?” Gentle Reader, this trash has been 
quoted with admiration within the memory of man! Seeing 
another insurrection preparing, and knowing that a number of 
Republicans were ready to join in it, Cromwell, when the hostile 
vote against bis House of Lords was about to be taken, without 
waiting for his carriage, flung himself into a hackney-coach, and 
ordering half a dozen of his guards to follow him, drove to the 
door of the Lords. His son-in-law, Fleetwood, tried to dissuade 
him ; but he clapped his hand on his breast, and swore by the 
living God he would do it. He dissolved them in a speech full 
of energy and forbearance, concluding with the words, “I do 
dissolve this parliament, and let God judge between me and 
you.” 

Scot and others around him, cried aloud, “* Amen.” 

God did judge. The death of Oliver Cromwell was the 
restoration of Charles the Second. The thoughts they contemned, 
the policy they detested, was the only. barrier which existed 
between the Republicans and the dungeon and the scaffold. 
They sowed the wind and reaped the whirlwind. The eulogists 
of these men—men who never knew where they were, who were 


blind as bats to the plain facts of their ety so long as they 
l 


could be eloquent in denying them —will find it difficult to say 
what had oceurred by the death of Cromwell to restore Charles, 
except the removal of the intellect which, like an invisible guardian, 
warded off from them the impending dangers to which they were 
insensible. Under Richard Cromwell they had their own way ; 
but even Monk was too hard for them to decipher. Could any 
of the fancies of magic art, or wizard insight, ae lit up before 
these men any visions of their future, Scot would have seen him- 
self on a scaffold blessing God—*I have engaged in a cause not 
to be repented of—I say, not to be repented of” —and his iterations 
here are stopped by the sheriff and the executioner. ‘The picture 
would have been presented to Vane of himself standing proudly 
on a scaffold and before a block, on ‘Tower hill with the trumpets 
sounding in his face to drown his eloquent voice; and perhaps, 
most melancholy of all these, would have been delineated the 
witty and graceful Marten, in his old days, pacing for twenty 
years in his Chepstow cell : 
*‘not to him 

Did nature’s fair varieties exist ! 

He never saw the sun’s delightful beams, 

Save when through yon high bars it pour’d a sad 

And broken splendour.” 


We must dwell for a little on the closing scene of this great 
man’s life. His second and favourite daughter, Elizabeth Elay- 
pole, had been very sickly for sometime. Her character beauti- 
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fully depicts itself in a letter of the 12th of June 1658, to the wifé 
of rare Cromwell. Though extremely ill, she forgets herself in 
her overflowing affection for her brother, her family, and especially 
him whom God so wonderfully preserved from his enemies, — her 
father. Cromwell, whose heart leapt up amidst the dangers of 
battles, and laughed at the plots of assassins, had now unavail- 
ingly to try a task which blanched his spirit, and ward off, if he 
might, that sad reversal of hope when the father buries his child, 
aad of that treasury of sweet affections garnered for the solace of 
his death-bed, there is nothing left to him but the recollection 
of her death smile. His own health had all along been far from 
firm; and his watching by her bedside during her long and 
extreme pain, with the sight of the frequent and violent convulsion 
fits which brought her to her end, affected him so acutely, that a 
little before her death, on Friday the 6th of August, he was 
himself.taken ill. He became ill by her bedside ; and when she 
died, the desolation of his home was more than he could bear. 
After four or five days, this illness seemed to wear off. On the 
17th of August he went out for an hour, and returning much 
refreshed, his friends congratulated him on his recovery; but 
George Fox, the Quaker, who went up to him on this occasion, 
requesting his protection for the Friends, declared when he 
left him, that he had seen the “‘ wraith” of death in the face of 
Cromwell. On the 24th, he was again confined to his room by a 
slow fever, which his physicians called a bastard tertian. This day, 
overhearing one of his physicians whisper to another, ‘ his pulse 
is intermittent,” he became pale, a cold perspiration came on his 
face, and, desiring to be laid on his bed, he made his private will. 
On the arrival of his physician next morning, he requested every 
one to leave the room except his wife—they had been nearly 
forty years together, and happy all the time—and holding her 
hand he said to the physician, ** Do not think that I shall die; I 
am sure that I shall not.” Observing surprise in the eyes of 
the physician, he continued, “ Don’t think that Iam mad; I tell you 
the truth ; I know it from better authority than any that you can 
have from Galen or Hippocrates. It is the answer of God him- 
self to our prayers; not to mine alone, but to those of others 
who have a more intimate interest in him than I have.” This 
communication, the offspring of strong will and wild faith, 
was told to Thurloe and others ; and hence Goodwin, his chaplain, 
is said to have exclaimed in prayer, “ O Lord, we pray not for 
his recovery, that thou hast granted already ; what we now beg 
is his speedy recovery :”—words of maddened hope! Being 
removed from Hampton Court to Whitehall for change of air, 
his fever became a double tertian, with two fits in twenty-four 
hours, the one close after the other, which weakened and wasted 
him extremely. For some days he. was scarcely ever out of fits. 
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In the intervals, however, he would insist on transacting busi- 
ness, and when his physicians remonstrated, he told them 
“a governor ought to die standing.” The lion heart was still 
there. 

On the second of September he asked one of his chaplains to 
read to him the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth verses of the 
fourth chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians,—*“ Not that I 
speak to him in respect of want, but I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content. I know both how to be 
abated and how to abound, every where and in allthings. I am 
instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and 
to suffer need. I can do all things through Christ that strength- 
eneth me.” When the passage had been read, he murmured 
forth brokenly the touching words, ‘ This scripture did once 
save my life when my eldest son died, which went as a 
dagger to my heart, indeed it did.” ‘Then himself repeating the 
words of the apostle, he said, “ Not that I speak in respect of 
want, but I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to 
be content.” “’Tis true, Paul, you have learnt this, and 
attained to this measure of grace, but what shall Ido? Ah! 
poor creature, it is a hard lesson for me to take out; I find it so. 
*I can do all things through Christ that strengtheneth me.’ 
He that was Paul’s Christ is my Christ too; and so drew 
waters out of the well of salvation, Christ, in the covenant of 
grace.” As they stood around his bed, he lifted himself up, and 
said to Sterry, one of his chaplains, “Tell me, is it possible to 
fall from grace?” The reply of the Calvinist was, “It is not 

ossible.” “ Then,” he exclaimed, “Iam safe. I know I was 
in grace once.” ‘The dying soldier then turned round and 
prayed for the people of God, and especially for his enemies 
among them, in a prayer full of Christ-like forgiveness and love 
—earnest, touching, and truthful—the voice of a spirit retiring 
into eternity as it prays ;—‘‘ Lord, although I am a miserable 
and wretched creature, 1 am in covenant with thee through 
grace, and I may, I will, come to thee for thy people. Thou 

ast made me (though very unworthy) a mean instrument to do 
them some good and thee some service ; and many of them have 
set too high a value upon me, though others wish and would be 
glad of my death: but, Lord, however thou dost dispose of me, 
continue and go on to do good for them; give them consistency 
of judgment, one heart and mutual love, and go on to deliver 
them, and with the work of reformation, and make the name 
of Christ glorious in the world; teach those who look too much 
upon thy instruments to depend most upon thyself; pardon such 
as desire to trample upon the dust of a poor worm, for they are 
thy ae too; and pardon the folly of this short prayer, even 
for Jesus Christ’s sake, and give us a good night, if it be thy 
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pleasure.” Most part of the night before his death, he was very 
restless, speaking often to himself. He was heard muttering, 
“Truly God is good, indeed he is; he will not—” here his 
speech failed him, but his attendants thought the expres- 
sion was, “he will not leave me.” He frequently, during his 
illness, used the saying, * God is good,” cheerfully and fervently 
in the midst of his pain. At other times he said, “I would be 
willing to live to be further serviceable to God and his people, 
but my work is done; yet God will be with his people.” There 
being something to drink offered to him, he was desired to take 
it and endeavour to sleep; he answered, “It is not my design 
to drink or to sleep, but it is my design to make what haste I 
can to be gone.” In this way passed the night within that 
chamber of death in the plain and irregular mansion, fronted b 
a high wall, which this great ruler occupied at Whitehall ; 
without, one of the most violent storms on record spent its fury 
on the city, throwing down chimneys, uprooting trees in the 
arks, aan unroofing houses. Solemn assemblies had been 

field for several days throughout the country and all over the 
city by the Puritans, and large numbers passed all that day in 
fasting, and tears, and prayers, for the great life which, heedless 
of the storm, was gasping itself away for ever, as the peaceful 
shadow of death extended itself over the sufferer. Though he 
used some exceeding “self-debasing words, annihilating and 
judging himself,” his expressions, towards morning, were full of 
inward consolation and peace. And thus the high spirit of Oliver 
Cromwell passed calmly away at about four o’clock in the after- 
noon of his fortunate day—his twice victorious third of Septem- 
ber. Fear paled all cheeks on that stormy autumn day, and as 
the death news spread among the praying congregations, the 
Puritans bemoaned themselves, putting their mouths in the dust, 
saying, “ It is the Lord”—* A great man is fallen ig Israel !” 

His enemies, also, were soon aware that his dying prayers had 
been for them. ‘Others wish and would be glad of my death, 
but, Lord, however thou dost dispose of me, continue and go on 
to do good for them ; pardon such as desire to trample on the 
dust of a poor worm, for they are thy people too.” 

Hypocrite, LIAR, APOSTATE, and UsURPER,—beautiful was 
thy death, and sweetly full of forgiving love. 


R. 








